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our families, beyond which there is a farther 
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Our Saviour ſays “ When thou prayeſt 

| * thou ſhalt. not be as the hypocrites are; 
for they love to pray ſtanding in the Ona 

5 „ and in the corners of the 
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| ing; as it 18 directed againſt the. hypocritical 


performance of theſe duties, ſo it muff be un- 
derſtood as recommending a fincere diſcharge 
of them, Every advice againſt the abuſe of 


any thing, ſuppoſes the proper uſe of it; and 

our Saviour's advice againſt the hypocritical 

abuſe of private prayer, not only ſuppoſes mos 

recommends the proper uſe of it. 

— The” particular. wants, and the as 
bleſſings, whether temporal or ſpiritual, which 

each man feels belon ging to himſelf, require the 


duty of private prayer. Public prayer compre- 


huends all conditions of men, but diſtinguiſhes . 
none; yet each man is truly diſtinguiſhable 
from the reſt by the particular ſhare he has 


in the general diſpenſation f things. He 


feels his wants and bleſſings as his own, 
though thouſands feel the like. His fins 
are truly his own, though thouſands are guilty 
of the like : and, in the common A 
on of grace and pardon for fins; he feels his 
. own particular need of both, diſtinct, though 


not different, from what others feel. There 


being then ſomething particular, as well as 
general, in our nature and condition, the duty 
of prayer, which i is founded on our condition, A 


2 muſt have ſomethirig particular as well as ge- 05 
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1 it muſt be private ; as well, as public; becauſs 8 
. the public uſe, of prayer being conducted, AS 


Fer, Bo, 8 E Prayer... 


it muſt needs be, in general forms, does not, 


alone, ſufficiently anſwer the Particular pur 


Doſes belonging to the duty. b 
When we enter into our losses. in euld | 
be, with a deſign of entering into our hearts; 


; to. reflect ſeriouſly. and ſtrictly on our con- 1 
dition, and the ſeveral circumſtances 5 
longing to it. We are there not only to ac 

| knowledge the goodneſs of God, but. to con- 


ſider how we have been indebted to it, and 
to thank him for his particular as well as 

general bleſſings. We are not only to con 
feſs ourſelves finners, but to enquire what aud 


how great finners we are to call our ways to 


remembrance, and reflect with ſtrictneſs on 
the ſins which moſt cafily beſet, us, and on 


. temptations by which we have been me of i 5 
| ealily betrayed: into them; and not only. 10 * 
ſolve to avoid them, qe confi der by Ng t „ 
Proper ſteps we may effect it, Theſe thouę 6 5 
Will naturally lead us, not only to alk for God: 8 4 
| Pardon and grace, but to apply for them in 


ſuch circumſtances particularly, where, u pen 
a ſerious conſideration of ourſelves, we nd 
we have a particular need of them.— This is 


a r buſineſs when we retire into our cloſets ; 1 
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which cannot be performed in our public de- 
votions, or but very imperfectly; for though - 
public devotion may admit of tranſient reflec- 
tions on ourſelves as we go along, it will not 
allow of ſuch tops as are as 1 7 con- 
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But let us take a nearer view * us 
efficacy and range 8 8 e 
prayer. UE 
The enteo prayer in n is to make : 
us good; as it is the means, appointed by 
God, for our obtaining that aſſiſtance of his 
Stace, by which alone we can become ſo.— 
But there is an effect ariſing from the uſe of 
* private prayer, which has a peculiar tendency | 
towards making and keeping us good; at 
Taft, it ſtrikes us more forcibly in the cloſet 
_ than at church 1 mean the ſenſe of God's Woo 
— Unmediate preſence and inf) pection over us. 
Me cannot indeed pray at church without 

; WE of God's preſence and inſpection, at 
aſt we pray very inattentively if we do; but 
then other objects are at hand to interrupft 
that ſenſe : though we are before God, yet we 
are in company before him; and, I doubt, we 
often feel our behaviour more influenced by 

dhe "arm tp we are wh than 25 the 8 
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natumliy leads to a POOC . 

Out of the heart ariſe the iſſues both of liſe 
5 and death, of our good and of our bad ac 
tions; and, though vice is brought to matu- | 
rity. in public, it is conceived and nurtured | 
in private. To keep the heart then with all; 
. diligence, is our firſt and principal care; and 
the method, which is the moſt effectual for 
keeping the heart, HEN our firſt d _ 
1 e ne 


8 our knees in our 


| cloſets, we are not only before God, but we 


are alone with him, and can fix our attention 
no where but on him and on ourſelves; In 


this ſituation we are ſtrongly poſſeſſed of the 

_ ſenſe, that God ſees what we are doing, hears | 

what we are ſaying, and knows what we are 
thinking; and, by frequently putting our- 
ſelves in this ſituation, we not only feel ſuch 

ſenſe whilſt we are at our prayers, but we 


retain it afterwards, and feel it as a guard 


upon our conduct, whenever we ate alone: 
for, whoever habituates himſelf to the per- x 


ſuaſion, that God fees him when he prays in 


| Private, will be hard put to it, if he endea- - 
_ yours to perſuade himſelf, that God ard not * 


ſee him when he ſins in private. 


05 Private — 995 N 8 


Such religious care of ourſelves i in Fre cloſes | 


behaviour abroad. 
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5 bn Private Prayer. Serm. $6. 5 
This method is private devotion 3 which, 5 
„5 TE fills the heart with a ſenſe of God's in- 
ſpection over us, muſt cleanſe it of , ſuch 
Auge and purpoſes as are offenſive. in his 
fight. When men are thus prepared, they 5 
come forth, with great advantage, to the prac- 
tical exerciſe of their virtue; and when thex 
bring with them no evil thoughts from their 
retirement, to meet the temptations which 
ariſe abroad, they are leſs liable to be hurt by 
them. The ſenſe of God's preſence and in- 
ſpection (which we are very apt to drop at 
1 ight of the world, and which we ſeldom 
recover in a crowd) becomes habitual, by the 
frequent refreſhments of private devotion ; * | 
and when we bring it into public with us, 
we feel it of fingular weight in cheriſhing our 
good purpoſes, and in checking our bad ones 5 
and, befides its own influence, ſecures the in- 
fluence of another ſupport of our good conduct, 
ariſing from our fear of ſhame; for, though 
this principle naturally operates towards keeps 
ing us regular, yet we ſee by daily experience, : 
.. that it is weakened in its operations, in pro- 
portion as we find means to deceive the judg- 
ment of the world; or to harden ourſelves 


- againſt it. But when, beſides the judgment 
of the world, we have the judgment of 


- So 


Sem. Vs. | On „ ce Big. - SG 
God before our minds, we feel leſs denden 
ragement for attempting to deceive the one, 
whilſt we are To rare that”! we cannot a. 
the other. „ oh Bs 

It is Ach Koi a As of the Jags T am 
Fance that we ſee, not only ſo muck! 


wWickedneſs in the world, but fo much incon- 


ſiſtency, unſteadineſs, and levity, in the con- 


duct of men. The uſe of private devotion, 


5 when rightly petformed, ſtrengthens our wiſ- 
dom as well as [improves our goodneſs—for 


2 material part of private devotion is nE. 


| ing; ; and they are miſtaken who imagine it 
conſiſts of nothing but praying. The mere 


| recital of a form of prayer, whether in tue 


church or in the cloſet, is neither the accept- 
able or the uſeful ſervice; which ſhould be at. 
tended wich thoughts ſuitable to the occaſion; 
and the thoughts which are both ſuitable and 
neceſſary for private devotion, naturally tend 
to make us prudent, as well as good; as they 
WE. employed in examining our failures, and 
ſeeking the moſt effectual remedies for pre- 


venting them; in forming purpoſes of a right 
conduct, and conſidering the moſt proper ſteps 
for executing them. This is ſuch ſort. 'of 


thinking as will, with frequent application or 5 
» ks a conſiſteney and ſteadinefs to our Sn? 
"= ve 


8 


8 8 2 02 Ne Proyer.. "a; 80 
5 duc—1t prepares us for the world—guards us 
againſt the errors of it—and gives us 19 0 
- ſtrength and direction in the buſineſs of i — 
It is to a want of thinking, that moſt of = 
our miſconduct is owing ; and, was there no 
other advantage arifing from the duty I am 
_ . recommending, than that it puts us on this 
neceſſary employment, it would be well worthy 
aur obſervance. on that fingle account; but 
when to the employment of thinking, we 
Join. the employment of praying, as we do in 
our private devotions and, after ſeriouſly con- 
5 ſidering what we are, and how we ought to Fn 
35 beg God's aſſiſtance to ſupport and 
dlͤ:trect our reſolutions, we then ſtrengthen our 
= | prudence with religion; and, at the ſame 
W- time that we beſt prepare ourſelves for the 
| _. _ _ duties of this life, we are SITE Harney 
for the happineſs of the next. — 
But when we run haſtily into the 3 | 
without that preparation of thought, and 
guard of religion about our minds, with which 
private devotion would furniſh us, we run to 
meet, we know not what, and to manage 
what we meet, we know not how; every | 
light temptation ſtaggers, if not defeats us; 
Ve fall into miſtakes, or are betrayed into 
5 6s; wy. both Toner: and ate aſhamed to 


3 


find 


/ 


_—_— 80. On? x 

- find in thaw: : we 3 1 one 
hour, and break them the next; are ſerious 
or light, wicked or religious, according to the 
different complexion of the ſeveral objects, 
_ againſt which we are thrown. In ſhort, we 


- are toſſed up and down in a crowd, withoas |. 


knowing where to go, or how to get there, 
preſſed with inconveniences and in perpetual 
danger of miſchief: and all this, from not 
ſetting out at firſt with religion and diſcretion 
at our fide; which we might have had from 
dur cloſet, and which would have conducted 


us with ſteadineſs and fafety through the 
Crowd would have ſhewn us, at once, the 


point we ought to make for, and have taught 
5 * to walk, 5 to it n ank an: at- 
5 if den them: has the adva . FLARE 
>votion, that it furniſhes us both 
1 11. religion and diſcretion, and, by fitting 
aus for the duties of this life, qualifies-us' for 
the happineſs of the next, we ice at What 
hazard we habituate ourſelves to the neglect 
of it; ſince, if the uſe of it tends to make 
us diſcreet as well as good, the neglect of ijt 
muſt, in proportion, tend to make us other- 
e are indeed, the more is the pity, 
men of good ſenſe a 


* 
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ad abilities, who deſpiſe 


* 


10 N Sem 80. 

5 this duty; ou: facts: men, wen me leave to may, | 
would not diſparage their abilities by ſaying 
thei®'prayers ; and, wiſe as they may be, wmey 
would be ſtil wiſer, if to their good ſenſe" they 

5 would add the beſt ſenſe of all, a ſenſe of reli- 
gion ; the want of which muſt follow a neglect 
of thoſe means which are appointed for pre- 
ſerving it, and may expoſe them to the worſt of 
miſchief and of folly. Men may pride them- 
ſelves in their own wiſdom; but God would 
never have appointed the general duty of 
- ſeeking his aſſiſtance by prayer, if it had not 
been generally needful for the wiſeſt as well 
as the weakeſt among us; and the conſequence 
ef neglecting ſuch appointment is commonly 
what we may well expect to ſee, which is, 
that thoſe who fancy themſelves ſtrong enough - 
to live without the aſſiſtance of God, ſoon | 
learn to fancy themſelves wiſe enough to 1 | 
without a knowledge of him. ” 
The ſhort concluſion upon the whale: * 
| us That the way to be happy i is to be good; 
and the way to be good is to ſeek. after God 
for his aſſiſtance, by applying ſuch means as 
hae hath appointed for making us ſo.— And, 
_ , -, whoever ſincerely deſires to be good, al 
wink, that the more opportunities he has 
Ez 7 ins ſuch means, the OO and 


| 


” 
a, 


| Serm. 80, Or Private Prayer. 5 7 3 5 

will ſeek after God wherever he Toys be 

. 5 > 
He will "0 1 God at . at home, 


| : in his cloſet, and on his bed—and will be 


careful not to go forth into the world, with- 
out taking God for his guide; who will lead 
him in the way in which he ſhould go, and, 
with his arm, will conduct him—throy gh the 
duties of this life to ans Op. of the | 


next. . 
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SERMON XXXL. 


| CHRIST'S MANNER, or LIFE ay : 
EXAMPLE FOR our IMITATION. 
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. MAT TA Xi. x. 2 
Lau of me, for Tan meek PE $1 


® Ur Saviour's manner | life and con» 4 
' verſation is an object, which cannot 

efcape the attention of every Chriſtian who 
reads the goſpel hiſtory of him; and whoever | 
| attempts to deſcribe it in other terms, muſt, 
in his deſcription, fall as far ſhort of that 
hiſtory, as, in his behaviour, he will fall hort 
of the great example it ſets forth. Vet a fer 
practical remarks upon it ay. be wine 15 
reach, and not without uſe. . 5 


1 The mildneſs of our caloirs 8 5 ; 


: viour, is a ſtriking circumſtance in his cha- 
racter, and which Nell deſerves, not only our 


notice, but our imitation.” * A bruiſed reed 
 * ſhall he not break, and ſmoking flax ſhall he 


not * ” is the lere en wich which 8 


- - * 9 * 
on ancient ; y 7 a 8 , : 7 b- 
F N ; - ” i * 
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ancient prophecy ſets forth his behaviour. A 
tender treatment and encouragement of thoſe | 
he came to ſave was; it is true; conſiſtent; 


but not more conſiſtent than it was amiable. 5 
and exemplary. We indeed, act otherwiſe f 


| Becauſe we abound with what was totally want- 
ing in Chriſt, that i is, pride ; and, unleſs we 
endeavour to diveſt=ourſelves-of that odious - 
Ns we ſhall. in vain . to imitate 
Pride could not eviter 8 breaſt, 8 was 
from heaven, and who laid aſide the glory of 
it to live, as he did, upon earth; but it not 
5 enters our breaſts, who are from earth „ 
but holds full poſſeſſion of them. It is this 
quality of pride which is the foundation of 
our worſt behaviour, and which Tpoils the | 
luſtre of our beſt. It is this Which makes 
us reſtleſs, haſty, and overbearin g, inſtead of 
that meckneſs and mildneſs Which marked 
the character of Chriſt ; which, as it flowed - 
from the love he had for mankind, oints at 
the true cauſe which makes our os 
_ defective in thoſe-poin! is. Did we really love 


| each. other, we ſheuld behave with mildneſs 6 


to each other; but till we feel the former, 8 


5 I 3 


we ſhall hardly. al however we e 
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bemble, the er 
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- et: in Git, : N ich will de | 
| grievouſiy blameable who ſuffer any thing to 
ſpoil, them of ſo valuable a gift . from . their 
Creator: as others will be no leſs blameable, 
who, being made of more rough and fiery 
ſpirits, do not apply their reaſon and religion 
for ſmoothing and for quenching them; but 
think, that becauſe they are natural they are 
5 blameleſs. In correcting our natural diſpoſi- 
tions, every man hath his Work, though dif- 
ferent from the work of another; and he 
" whois naturally mild, may! have faults in him 
to correct, -which the man, who. is naturally £ 
rough, may have no concern with. This may 
be laid, that Whatever be the natural and 
different tempers of men, the mild man ſhould 8 
| ſtudy to preſerve. what nature has given him, 
as the rough man ſhould ſtudy to acquire that, 
with which, though nature hath not given it, 
reaſon and religion will ſupply. him. This 
be ſhould do upon this plain conſideration, TR 
that he is a Chriſtian—and upon this plain 
2 command of his Saviour, 4 Learn of me, for : 
Lam mock.” | 3 . 
2. In our Saviour' J © ls one | 


- and beneficence were blended with mildneſs; 
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ef lat they appeared in our Saviour's. If 


the want of mildneſs makes men miſchievous, 
the cul tivation of it muſt make them behe- 


volent: how cloſely beneficence may follow £2 


apon benevolence is another matter; for be- 


neficence atiſes not at once from the 8 ; 
operations, either of a natural or even of a ; 
religious temper, but from an outward ſup- 
_ ply of abilities: our Saviour's -beneficence 
aroſe from divine abilities; and, ſo far, is ini- 
mitable by us, that we cannot do what he | 
did; but this hinders not but that we may, . 
4 our duty requires. that we ſhould, do as | 
he did; and that we ſhould be beneficent . 
cording to our abilities, as Chriſt was x bene 
18 according to his. + N 
And it is obvious to ke, diſtant 45 we are - 
from the abilities of Chriſt, in how many, in- 
ſtances we are enabled to anatate bus 0 of : 
inc. bn” 155 
We cannot, Ad bei as 1 belle; ; 
yr cannot heal with a word : but the means 
which Providence hath put into our hands, 
and the many uſeful diſcoveries, to which. he 
hath led the ſtudy and reſearches of men, 
are ſuch, that even human kill may work, 
8 not miraculous, yet moſt beneficial 
_ Hes —We cannot en as . tau ight ; 4 


&* 
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but the care which Providence hath taken for 
the preſervation of the Scriptures, and of the 
"Chriſtian church; and'the great improvement 
and extenſive communication of knowledge 
among us, puts it in every one's power to be, 
more or leſs, capable c of teaching others theiit 
— duty. And though we cannot forgive ſins 
we may reclaim ſinners, and lead them up to 
him who can forgive them. A ſedulous ap- 
| plication of theſe abilities, where we are called 
to the uſe of them, and a charitable applica- : 
tion of them as we have proper opportunity, 
are duties, by the performance of which we 
may imitate the beneficence of Chriſt, and 
for which we e ſhall Meese Foe SEVEN ” | 
Chriſt.” on 
"There is, i one thing i in OV 1 . 155 
4 the expreſſion) we may go beyond Chriſt, 
in his acts of beneficence—I mean, in giving out > 
of our abundance, in parting with our wealth _ 
to relieve and aſſiſt others: Chriſt had no 
ſuch abundance; Chriſt had no wealth; when 
1 fed the hungry, it was not © we but „„ 
| 4 miracle, that did it. „„ 
Chriſt uſed his own bt of betieficence 15 : 
NY was peculiarly his own, and which we 
cannot imitate; and has left us to follow his 
example, by * fuch methods of benefi n: 
n F 


5 Cites Manner of Lie Sem 84 f 
| cence as belong to us, but did not belong to 
bim. It belonged not to him to build hoſ- 
pitals for the ſick, who had, in himſelf, ab- 
ſolute power over all diſcaſes : nor did it be- 
long to him to give large donations of money 
to the poor, who was himſelf fo poor that 
he had not where to lay his head, and who 
applied himſelf to his own miraculous P tag | 
for the payment of his efbate} I. I. 

3. This maturally leads our thoughts to 
der confideration on Chriſt manner of . 
life, which was the meanneſs of . 
_.._ The particulars of this circumſtance, in our 
: Saviour! 's life, are too well known, and e- 
membered by us all, to need reciting or en- 
larging upon. Chriſt lived thirty years, be- 
fore he came forth to his miniſtry, in a mean 
family, in the meaneſt part of the country; 
and, after he came forth to his miniſtry, 
* though he occaſionally went. up to Jeruſalem, 
and viſited other parts of the country, yet his 
home was Galilee, and his companions were 
| fiſhermen. This condition of life Chriſt choſe, 
that he might ſet mankind the example of a 
leſſon, which they had ſo much need to learn, 
and on the practice of which ſo much was 
do depend — even their ſalvation; for, aa 
0 Chriſt . came fortly Res the * | 


„5 
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country, and dwelt there, ſo a faith in his 
golpel, which 18 the ſalvation of man, FR 
© ariſe from, and continue in humility. - 
The mean condition of our Saviour 8 life 
bible 4 very uſeful leſſon both to rich and 
. poor; it teaches the rich, not to glory in their 
condition, and it teaches the poor, to be con- 
tent with theirs. When we ſee Chriſt at his 
home, at Capernaum, or when we follow him 
in his journies, from place to place, and ob- 
ſerve his poor accommodation, we cannot help 
rellecting, that this was, not becauſe Chriſt had 
no better, but becauſe he choſe no better; for 
when he came inte the world, he came into his 
_ own, and all things in it, the beſt it can afford, 
were within his power; and, that he choſe 
not the good things ef the world, ſhews, not 
only that the good things of the wörld were 
not neceffary for the work he came to do, 
but that they were improper and if they 
were improper for his work; in ſetting his ex- 
. ample before us, they muſt, at leaſt they may, 
be improper for our work, in the imitation of 
chat example: If ſo, what reaſon for glorying 
in the good things of this life ?—unleſs, what 
is too much the caſe, thoſe who enjoy them 
be indifferent about Chriſt and his example; 
1 e not, they muſt bluſh to Slory i in 
„ 1 3 e heir 


<# 


[ : 
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ae 0 olendid. ſuits of apartments, when. they 
reflect, that Chriſt · had not where to lay his 
<« head.” As, on the other hand, thoſe who 
arein poor. condition, will comfort themſelves, 
at leaſt will not complain, when they reflect, 

that they are irting on the fa ame b bench * 
their Saviour... 

. Chriſt's contempt. 40 the world is — 

a leſſon well worthy our attention, Whatever 
gootl things of it be ſet. before us. We ſee 
Chriſt in his mean condition plainly pointing 
out to us, that the things about us here, what- 
| ever. they are, are not thoſe. which call for 
our principal attention; the favour, the p pre- 

ſence of God, and the glories of heaven, are 
dur happineſs: to this Chriſt points when he 
bimſelf rejected the good things of this world; 
for, had they been our real happineſs, Chriſt, 
who came on purpoſe to lead us the way to our 
real happineſs, would not have rejected e 
and by ſo doing have led us from them. 

Ĩ᷑ his leſſon for a contempt of the ITS 
which is ſo neceſſary, is not difficult, if 
we would but think but men are ſo em- 
ployed in gratifying the ſenſes, that, for a 
time, they will not think; and afterwards, 
perhaps, they cannot, or e dare not, think: 
N ke Ir mean A 8 on what is. 


erm. 81. an 2 for our Tatitation.. 21 
to be our true happineſs, and on its 1 


duration; and how ſhort, as well as how 


falſe, is the happineſs, if we will call it ſo, | 


which this world, even with the very beſt en- 
joyments it has, can furniſh out for us. 


Chriſt rejected them and if we cannot reject 


them with that ſuperiority with which Chriſt 
rejected them, at leaſt let us take good heed, 
if we value true and eternal happineſs, that 


we do not ſet our affections on them, that 


we be not enſlaved by them. ö 
In his mean condition, Chriſt had no- 


dee to do with what are called: the plea- 
ſures of life they belong not, indeed, to that 


path of life which he choſe to walk in; but 


had they belonged to his own work, or had 


they belonged to the true happineſs of thoſe 
he came to ſave, he would have been where 
they might be had. Can the men of pleaſure 


think of this without ſuſpecting, whether a 


— 


purſuit after the pleaſures of life, as it does 


not belong to their true happineſs, may not 5 


be a hindrance to it? I ſpeak not of thoſe, in 


whom the pleaſures of life have deſtroyed all 


ſenſe of religion; they are out of the queſ- 


tion—and, 1 truſt, out of hearing;—but can 
any of us, who have a regard for religion, 


5 oy both with ane endeavour to de directe : 


22 _ Chrif's Jong , Life. a 
it, - whey. we look at Chriſt's s manner of 
life and our own, whilſt we are in eager pur- 
| ſuit after worldly pleaſures—can we, I: fay, 
füorbear aſking ourſelves — Am I imitating 

| Chriſt ?=Much, I own, may be faid in plea 
of innocent pleaſures ; but not enough to over- 
0 throw this truth, which is founded on our Wor 
viour's example, and on our own experience 
that worldly pleaſures are not the proper oY 
ject of a Chriſtian's deſire; and that, in pro- 
portion as they ate purſued, they muſt, in a 
greater or Ip Ee. in, 2 our PUFInt after a 
8 what 1 St. 
be Latte. we. may . that Chat, : 
in his mean condition, not only rejected the 
good things of the world, and had nothing 
to do with its pleaſures, but endured its af 
fronts and reproaches ; and thereby hath ſet 
us a leſſon of patience as well as of humility. 
Theſe are ſiſter virtues, which ever walk 
hand- in- hand through life, to ſoften and ſub- 
due the evils of it; and happy are they Who 
entertain theſe gueſts: 7 but we cannot enter-. 
tain, the one without the other—if we would. 
have. patience, we muſt have humility.; and 
if we have not humility, it is becauſe we have. 
n not patience. 935 want of this virtue has evils. 
. its on, and he | 


* — 
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and we Ty well be thankful to Chriſt; who 
hath given us ſo ſtriking an example of ſo 
neceſſary a virtue, thereby ſhewing us, how 
we ſhould practiſe it, at the fare time that He 
| makes it our duty. 
When we reflect on the treatment Chriſt 3 
met with from his townſmen of Nazareth, 
who reviled him for his preaching, and were 
ready to throw him headlong from a preci- 
pice, we have hardly patience to read, what 
he had the patience to bear. —Chriſt withdrew - 
| himſelf from the affront, without reſentment. - 


Hence we learn how to ſet by, what meets us 


in every path of human life, ingratitude and 
inſolence; and whoever cannot bear both with 
patience, is likely to have a troubleſome paſ- 
ſage through life; and derives no other benefit 
from his impatience, than that it n 
tends to ſhorten his paſſage. 
I be patience of Chriſt, under the natural 
' Inconveniences belonging to a mean condition, 
ſhewed itſelf, not merely in bearing them 


for his diſciples bore them too; but in his vo: 


luntarily undergoing them, and bearing them, 


when he had it conſtantly in his power to 


| relieve himſelf 3 and. is a circumſtance in 
_ Chriſt's conduct, which ſhould make us 
Ws vo 'our EO when \ we rele, to put 
Fo OS c ourſelves. | 


< 
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ourſelves to ſmall, or even great, inconye- 
niences for the affiſtance of others :—as his 
' patience, under the barbarous treatment he 
met with from the Jews, and the death he 
| ſuffered on the croſs, is a leſſon, wrote in the 
ſtrongeſt characters on the Chriſtian mind, 
for our patience in bearing the ſevereſt afflic- 
tions; when we reflect, that we are then 
drinking of the ſame cup, of which Ch 
- Himſelf drank ſo | | 
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eee wind! feels) not a _ 
1 uſeful pleaſure, than when it purſues 
& contemplativh. on the Providence of God. 
The ſenſe of our own weakneſs; which muſt. 
ariſe from a conſideration of ourſelves and the 


world about us, is highly relieved by the re- 


flection, that we are under the care of an 

* Almighty guide; and the apparent evils in 

human. life are much ſoftened, when we con- 
ſider them as inſtruments in the hand of God, | 

and as parts of his wiſe and good go dvernment. 


And it is wonderful, that any ſhould take e 


pains to diſprove the being of a Providen ce: 
1 TN in he ee t there is 5 


# 8 


26 0 Providence. Serm. 82. 
as if it was an unwelcome fituation to be 
placed under the government of a wiſe and 
good Power, that is vigilant and active in 
- ordering every thing to our beſt advantage. 
It is a ſuſpicious ſymptom that the heart is 
not right, when we reject what is for our bene- 
fit, and diſdainfully turn our backs upon thoſe * 
who would take care of us. And though ſuch 
as ſcorn the government of Providence, ought 
to be more ſtrongly qualified for the perform 
ance of their duty than others, yet we ſhall 
find, that it is not their ſuperior ftrength, 
but their weakneſs, which miſleads them; 
and that it is not their virtue, which makes 
the government of Providence unneceſſary, 
but their guilt, which makes it formidable, 
They are conſcious, that, if there be ſuch: a 
government, they are within reach. of its ſe- 
verity; and therefore would perſuade them- | 
- ſelves there is none.—Shame makes the pre- 
ſence even of our beſt friends uneaſy to us; 
but we try all methods of ee ae an au- 
thority which we are afraid to feel. | 
It is owing}. to this diſpoſitiot ebene 
chat the obſcure. parts in the government of 
Providence are picked out, and aſſiduouſiy 
vVrought up into objections againſt it; and 
"ow ſhould be a leſſon * ſubmiſſion and obe- 
 dience, 


_—_ 


1 
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dience, is made a handle to obſtinacy and diſo- 


bedicnce,—When a well-diſpoſed mind meets 
with difficulties in the contemplation of Pro- 
vidence, it rather concludes, that it ſees not 
aright, than that the things themſelves are 
wrong, and makes no ſcruple to on itſelf leſs 
wiſe than the Creator; but when we are pleaſed _ 
at the diſcovery of difficulties in the conduc 
of Providence, and, inſtead of endeavouring 
to reconcile them with the notion of a wiſe 
government, uſe all means for diſcrediting it, 
we plainly diſcover: a prejudice, wh 980 RY 
at once our arguments and our character. 
For, ſuppoſing there were no proce vf 2 7 
Providence that governs: the world, yet is it 


not ſuch a government as good men would 


_ earneſtly wiſh for, and only bad men be afraid 
of? but, ſupported | as it is upon ſuch in- 
conteſtable proofs,” whoeyer pretends. to re- 
move it, and depriye the world of fo neceſſary. 
and adyantageous a ſupport, certainly diſco- . 
yers a corrupt diſpoſition in himſelf, and os 
worlt ſort of enmity towards mankind; = 
_ Difficulties. there will be in the ways or 
E e paſt man's finding out to account 
for them; but a ſubmiſſive faith will much 
Hott become us, when we meet them, than 
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obſtinacy. and; contradiction; nor ou ght we 
to reject the plain proofs which God hath 
given us of his governing power, becauſe he 
does not chuſe to work always i in our ſight. 
It is ſurely raſh to pronounce every thing 
wrong which we cannot underſtand, and to 
deny God the government of the world, be- 
cauſe he will not be accountable to our Ys 
ment for every part of his conduct. 

There is, beſides a | Principle 8 gilt 
which makes men afraid of a Providence, a 
principle of vanity, which leads ſome to cavil 
at it,.:for.no other apparent reaſon, than be- 
cauſe the generality of mankind are fond of a 
belief in it. There are thaſe who had rather 
maintain a wrong opinion in oppoſition to all 
the world, than think with the many. This 
is ſuch abſurd petulancy, as would deſerve 
no notice, if it did 8 miſchief ; but it ſhould 
be guarded againſt, though the principle, 
from EY it os „be trifling and ab- 

_ turd; for it matters not from how ordinary 
à quiver the arrow is drawn, if it be ſhot 
with effect; and theſe men have generally 
better ſucceſs than they deſerve, as it is their 
uſual practice to treat the ſubject with an air 
x vw which 8 our attention, and 
V , e 
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 Serms 82. i Mans 5 
ſteals our afleiiti before we are aware. 3 
gdious belief and truſt in Providence is deaf . I 
by them as ſuperſtition and cowardice; and. 
from their great regard, as they pretend, for 
the honour and dignity of God, they think 
us impertinent, in employing him in the bu- 
ſineſs of mankind; but whether this or the 
contrary opinion redounds more to the honour _ 
of God, or beſt ſuits his dignity, will, I 
hope, appear in the progreſs of this ſubject.— 
Certainly a ſober decency is due in all our en- 
quiries about the conduct of God's Provi- 
dence; and the beſt qualification for ſucceſs 
in them is a \conſtience'n which is not afraid of | 
the truth. 5 2 ; 
Sod's i off eres 8 . woes 
wheat conſequence of his creating it; 7 
nothing can be plainer, than that the Aue 
of all- things has ſovereign right, as he has 
abſolute power, in diſpoſing them to thoſe 
ends and purpoſes, for which he has made 
them. Natural reaſon, unaſſiſted by revela- 
tion, might and did draw this concluſion; 
the ſobereſt among the heathen philoſophers 
always joined the notions of a God and a Pro— 
vidence together, and made the Creator of the _ 
world. the governor of it; and though ſome - 
z E not to admit this, oy it is eaſy to 
| diſcover, 
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* ſec ver. that they argued, not from principles 


— — yr; 
. 2% | 


cf reaſon, but, from an immoderate attach- 
ment to the pleaſures! of ſenſe; and that they 
denied there was a governing Providence, for 
no better reaſon than becauſe they were afraid 
of one. But revelation has much ſtrength- 
ened this concluſion, by the moſt expreſs de- 
Clarations, and the Age examples of its 
truth. The heathen moraliſt took the ſame 
ſteps of rational inference, from the proof of a 
God to a proof of his governing Providence, 
which the Chriſtian moraliſt takes; but tho 
former had ſo very imperfect a view into the 
conduct of Divine government, for want of 
revelation, that he was often perplexed i in re- 
conciling his experience with his reaſon, — 
making the apparent irregularities in the world 
agree with a notion, which he found too 
_ ftrong to quit, that there was an all-wiſe and 
good Governor at the head of it. The ad- 
Vantage therefore which revelation brought (o 
the belief of a Providence was, that, by giv- 
ing us a farther inſight into the ſyſtem of 
God's government, it furniſhed us with the 
ſtrongeſt examples of what was before be- 
lieved true, and enabled us to look upon the 
apparent irregularities in human life, as one 
TIN * effects and Mons of Prov ENCE. '* 
Dn Not 


an. $2. 


— of God's government, 
judges of every part in his adminiſtration; but 
what God hath revealed to us yields a ſuffi- 
cient proof, both by declaration and example 
that the direction of human affairs i is the ob. 
 jeR of his care; and, though we are not al- 
lowed to trace God through all his ſteps, yet 
we are allowed to reaſon from the ſteps which 
he hath diſcovered, and, from the proofs al- 
ready given of his governing power, to can 
clude he is vigilant and active, even where the 
work of his idee lies hi: n ur ſr 
mination.  _ | 
The extent 5 God's government is 1 | 
niably as large as the extent of his works, 
Wherever his creative - has led the way, 


5 0 e OTE 
Not that apo 1 a us perſec *- 
„ OT competent 1 
8 ae + 1% 4 


his governing, power muſt follow: for Where 


can we ſtop? the moſt minute and ſeemingly 
inconſiderable beings have the ſame reaſon for 
his care and direction as the greateſt, namely, 
that he has created them; that they cannot 
ſubſiſt without him; and that, if they were 
worth creating, they are worth preſerving, 
and being directed to thoſe purpoſes for 1 | 
5 bie wiſdom has produced them. 
This concluſion, which makes the care of þ 
2 Gai 8 e as benin as the works . 
| 1 1 


* 


8 1 
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his creation, is' : whideh;6ble; and yet the hu- 
man mind feels ſome difficulty i in admitting 
it, from conſidering, not only” the infinite 
number of objects, which muſt at once em- 
ploy this care, but the no leſs amazing variety 
of them; as well as the nature of many things 
around us, which we cannot help thinking 
are too mean to deſerve the care of God, and 
that we affront his dignity by ſuppoſing them 
to be the effects of his direction.—But all 
this difficulty, which the mind feels in its 
contemplation upon Providence, ariſes merely 
from its on imperfection, and is not a rea- 
ſon, but a prejudice, againſt it; a prejudice . 
Which we are apt to maintain, becauſe we 
cannot ſee the manner how God works in 
his care and direction of the things about us. 
20 eager is the mind in its purſuit after 
| knowledge, that it ftrains to reach beyond 
the limits which God's hand hath ſet it; and, 
5 with a childiſh frowardneſs, rejects what is 
allowed it, from a diſappointment in getting 
| wt 3 is forbidden it; thus, when our reaſon 
has led us up to tis" conclufion—that there 
s a providential care over every part of God's 
creation we are impatient to get on, and, be⸗ 
agagauuſe we cannot diſtinguiſh how it is exerted, 
5 55 are diſſatisfied with what reaſon has offered 
USs 
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us, and are incl ned to AY that ini is 
any ; but, ſo long as the capacity of the hu- 
man mind is limited, we muſt be content to 
admit ſome truths; though we cannot carry 
our enquiry into all the circumſtances belong= 
ing to them; nor muſt we make dur narrow 


underſtanding the meaſure and ſtandard of 
all truth, by rejecting every thing as falſe 
which we cannot comprehend. We believe 


there is a God, though we cannot ſee what 


* is; and we may as reaſonably believe there : 


is a Providence, though we cannot ſee how 


it operates. It is from our own imaperfe@tion, | 1% 


that we ſtand amazed at the number and 
variety of objects, which conſtantly gige 


the care of Providence. The mind, not be- 
BY acquainted with any nature above itſelf, 
is apt to judge © of ſuperior beings by itſelf j— 


as one, who has no knowledge of other coun- 
tries, is apt to ex pet, that the manners there 
are like the manners of his own. Thus, be- 
cauſe a variety and number of objects diſ- 
tracts our weak attention, and we are obliged 
to withdraw our care from ſome things, in 
order to attend others, therefore we cannot 
_ help, in ſome meaſure, thinking the ſame of _ 
God; whereas this is an imperfection, which 
bens ks to created 8 and not 


Ve. Ds ft.. 
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=: On Providence. Serm. 82. 
be aſcribed to God, in whom there is ne 
's anon of imperfection. Nor ought the ſeem- 
ing meanneſs of any object to diſturb our 
apprehenſion, and make us refuſe it a place 
in the care of Providence: what we call 
mean, or great, we call fo, with reſpe& to 
2 purpoſes which we have for them; * 15 
may deſerve different titles with reſpect to 
God's purpoſes; and, conſidered as parts of 
the whole ſyſtem, their uſefulneſs, and not 


i : _ their ſize, is the rule 8 which the. care 1 
| is directed. 

Is : 5 order to remove 3 ors — hab Foe us 
I N 8 to reaſon and to Scripture, for ſuch a diſ- | 
IH, covery of the nature, of God as they afford; 
In for, as our difficulties in this matter ariſe from 
118 our ignorance, the more clearly we know 
I: what God is, the better ſhall we apprehend 
1 not only the probability, but the Os of 
I! 2 governing Providence, _- 

Ih 1. That God is a Spirit, both 8 and 
110 | Scripture aſſert; and therefore we are not to 
If expect the like ſenſible proof of his preſence 
We and operations, which we have of material 
li! beings about uf No-man hath Joon: God 
i _— t at any time. John i. 18. : 
[| 2. That the preſence of God-i is 1 | 
bi | : through all Sabie, is no 2 Jos: OY both 
© Hy OR | AG . Pe * LY 
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| Sorin, a. On . 
o reaſon and revelation. The conſidera- 
tions, which lead us to believe there is a 


God, have no relation to this or that particu- 
lar place; but are the ſame every where, as 
any where; and therefore, for the ſame rea- 


ſons that we fay God is at all, we muſt fay 


he is every where. It being ence admitted, 


that there is ſuch a ſpiritual being as God, 
from whom all things depend, wherever thers | 


are things, there muſt be God; nor can we 
aſſign any reaſon, why he ſhould be in one 


place and not in another; and if we haye no 


reaſon for excluding God's preſence from any 
place, that implies a reaſon for e g it in 


: all places. 


Scripture expectly” con firms age ties 


dictates. If the Lord hath prepared his 
* throne in heaven,” he hath not confined 


his preſence there; for, ** the heaven, and the 


* heaven of heavens, cannot contain him.“ 
+ Chron. vi. 18.—If © heaven be his throne, 


« earth is his footſtool,” — He © looketh 


- * from heaven, and beholdeth all the ſons of 


* 


neither is there any creature that is 


* not manifeſt in his ſight.” Pſalm xxxiii. 


Heb..iv. —* Whither ſhall I go from = 
= ſpirit,” faith the Pſalmiſt, or. whither „ 
5 ba "0 1 ot from RAG preſence? If I aſcend, 


„ N 


i 
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e up into heaven, thou wt there, if I thake 
© my bed in hell, behold thou art there.” — 
| (Even « hell is naked before him, and deſtruc- 
% tion hath no covering.“ Job XXvi. 6.)— 
«If I take the wings of the morning, and 
'<* "dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, 
1 even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand ſhall hold me; if I fay, Surely 
* the darkneſs ſhall cover me, even the night 
«© ſhall be light about me: yea the darkneſs 
e hideth not from thee, but the night ſhineth 
as the day; the darkneſs and the light are 
N "00 both alike to thee” PE. coxxix: 
Brauch deſeriptions of the univerſal — 3 
| = God, though they do not ſupply us with 
2 notion of the manner of it, yet ſhew the 
"ruth of it; and though the eye cannot Tee, 
1 1 the mind may be led to believe, that 
the preſence of God paſſes through the whole 
frame of nature, and that every part of the 
creation is full of him. And this ſuggeſts to 
„ᷣͤ,äR the moſt ſublime notion we can entertain 
„ ol the Deity. Such deſcriptions as place him 
An the higheſt heavens, enthroned in ſplendor, 
E | - ſurroumded by myriads of angels; which 
mamake the Pillars of heaven tremble at his re- 


* proof, and the earth ſhrink at his approach; 
whoſe Es YOu m_ vault of heaven, and 


5 ng 5 whoſe 
ns » 2 { ! 3 9 55 8 ; 


Seri. 57" 0 Providence. „ 
vhoſe chariot i is mounted on the wings of the 
winds ;—luch deſcriptions, though grand, are 
but the heightened repreſentations of earthly 
majeſty, and ſeem drawn more in compliance 
with our human conceptions, than with re- 
gard to the true nature of God and his Divine 
majeſty ; which exceeds deſcription—and the 
plaineſt conception of which is the ſtrongeſt. 
Such ſplendid deſcriptions of God imply a 
limitation of his Preſidence; and, though they 
raiſe our attention, do not fill the mind with _ 
that ſenſe we feel from the conſideration of 


an unbounded preſence; they rather make us 


ear than admire his power; which ſteals with 
| pleaſing conviction on the mind, when we 
conſider God as ſpread over all nature, and 
operating at once in every part of it: in this 


view, his power, his inſpection, his conſtant 


care, ſtand in the ſtrongeſt point of light : 
all difficulty from the variety or number of his 
works is removed and mean or great makes 


no difference, when the ſame divine preſence 


and care inhabits and dignifies * e : 
8 paring. of the aide 9 
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leaſt part of the EI in WY it might 
be faid he was not, or that he was not active. 
From hence, I preſume, it is no difficult ſtep 
_to ſhew, that God governs the world. 
The government of Divine Providence may - 
be conſidered as it directs the natural or * | 
moral world. 5 
Moſes, in deleribing the 8 as caſo, 


tells us, God faid, © Let there be light —let 
* there be a firmament let the waters under 
46 e heavens be gathered together into one 


* place—let the earth bring forth let there be 
4 as in the firmament of heaven—and it 


* was ſo.” Critics have obſerved upon this 


Lee in how ſublime a manner Moſes de- 
bes the power of God; which ſo eaſily ao⸗· 


— its work, that each part of the'cre- 


ation immediately ſtarted into being, as ſoon as 
Bod called it forth: the remark is juſt; but 


Pn Fg 


is more uſeful to obſerve; that Moſes has 


e repreſented God A 4 voluntary agent, in | 


the work of creation; contrary to the opi- 
nion which was framed by atheiſts of old, 

and which ſome would now perhaps be glad to 
Have made out that the world was made by 
chance, or by a neceſſary concurrence of cer- 


"rain; cauſes, we know-n not e and we know 


"Hain did TAPE g B himſclk, 
be would work ; and not only fo, but alſo 
as inftituting and eſtabliſhing, by ſolemn in- 
junction, a law, to be obſerved by and among 
tte works he decrees to produce. God's com- 
mandiing thoſe things to be, which are, and to 
be in ſuch ſort as they are, and to keep that 
tenure and courſe which they do, is really . 
and truly the eſtabliſhment of nature's law— 
a law, which, ever finge it was at firſt 'eſta= 
| bliſhed and proclaimed, heaven and earth 
have always obeyed: their conſtant labour is 

to do God's will ; and on their obedience to 
His will depend this ſupport and beauty f 
_ - the world. All things, both ſmall and great, 
fulfil the work that God's original law hath 
ſiet them; yet, being inanimate, they knew 
b not What they do; though ſuch are the effects 

we ſee, as if they did, imoſt accurately, now 


1 derful ot invariable accuracy > they ad- 5 
'_ - wance, each in its proper work, this no in- | 

ttellectual creature is able, with its utmoſt'ca= - 
| pacity, to do that; which nature doth: . 
8 capacity, without knowledge: from NIE | 
= » nana follows, that? nature muſt | 


of nature 8 os God ok nature 3 7 
thoſe. laws, which his own all-ſeeing. wiſdom 
5 propoſed, his active power ordereth 
5 thoſe motions in the material world, from 
whence. ariſe . the yarious appearances of na- 
ture, It is the immediate direction of his 
= | hand, which makes the heavenly bodies per- 
1 | form thoſe regular and ſtated courſes, from 
wWbence ariſe day and, night, and the different 
5 ſeaſons. of the year; it is the ſame conſtant 
and active guidance which, on the ſurface of 
the earth, directs each particle of matter 
where to climb, and form the infinite, but 


d / * 


* 


wo 
2 


| J hat t the —.— God's Pro Os 
Wiens 5 in the — world, is not a7 4 


* natural cnn in che produion of, th . 
; able effect W Tod bn J 
NS 8 are aa. $25 heir 
yo Jpitoble effects, is obvious to ſenſe; and that 
the natural cauſes. . ih directed .þ by 


which duns ſu perior ce principle performs 4 
thoſe effects, which we ſee ew. hem 

Oy ſuperior principle i is God. be. 

For, either the operation of abi couſes | 

55 the nente action of God's power; or, 

it is the effect of a principle, which God hath 

placed between himſelf and his works, to di- 


rect them: but there is no reaſon/ which leads 


us to ſuppoſe ſuch an intermediate principle. 
For to what purpoſe is it introduced? Is it 
0 > fave _ _ LEO which would: be 
ernec Nin the en direction of his. No 

- wotks?. This regard for Gods . ed. : 
more than a weak, human : 
agrees only wit 
not ſuitable to the abfolute perfections of the 
Deity, Do we direct our notions of the King 
of the earth, whoſe dignity conſiſts in being 

_ exempt fi m-bufineſs; and whoſe natural im- 
„ e 8e oy them. to malte uſe of the 
| vera nt? But 8 it bande e the'dig- 5 

1 God to ſuppoſe him active, than to 

ſuppoſe him idle; and exerting an immediate 5 
. 1 "rather Sear" Lies a miniſtry 


our —ů —— 5 - 


wen, by what we obſerve in the kings \ 


0. 


_ : Bw; i . 83. 
| which he cannot want: God wants it not, to 
_ _ ave him trouble; frog. that his infinite 
power ſecures him; nor to fave his dignity, 
- *fince his act of creation, 1 ennobled the mi- 
nuteſt bf his works; which, if it hurt not 
his dignity to create, it cannot hurt his dig- 
nity to preſetve; when too his unbounded 
hebe makes his immediate care over them 
not only eaſy, but neceſſary. Since therefore 
we cannot aſſign a reaſon why, in the go- 
vernment of the natural world, God ſhould 
act by the mediation of a ſubordigate prin- 
FCeiple, this implies a reaſon why we ſhou 
aſeribe that government to hi 
8 8 and immediate direction. A | 
Agroeeably to this-notion, Godise every _ 
- repreſented. in Scripture, as conſtantly actuat 
ing the natural world; and directing its ral 
andi effects by an immediate operation. „Be. 
% hold (ſays Job) God is great, he maketh 
« the drops of water, which the clouds do 
« drop. and. diſtil upon man abund; oY 


„ Conſider the wondrous works af God: 5 


Haſt thou entered into the treaſures of the 
; e ſnow, or haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of 
TT s the hail, which 1 have reſerved,againſt the 
«day of trouble By what way is the light 
dene. or who, . divided a way for the 
4 „„ 5 5 - NOS 5 


% 
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. lightning uf thunder n God,” ſays the P 5 


Pfalmiſt, © watereth the hills from above; 
« the earth is filled with the fruits of his 
«work; he bringeth forth the graſs for the 
"cattle, and green herb for the ſervice of 
e man; he hath appointed the moon for 
| be certain ſeaſons,” and the fun knoweth his 
going down. And, as God conſtantly pre- 
8 ſides in the ordinary direction of things, accord- 
ing to thoſe laws, which he at firſt thought 
flit to eſtabliſh; ſo we are not to ſuppoſe him 
unconcerned in the direction of any extraordi- 
nary events, which are obſerved to happen, 1 
contrary to the common courſe of things: 
as the government of nature lies abſolutely ir in . 
God's hands, we muſt impute all events to 
his direction; for it would derogate from 55 — 
25 perfections of God to ſay, that any irregu- „ 
Iarities, obſervable in the world, are e -2 TY 
either to the inattention of its governor, or to 
the interruption of other beings. When Goc 5 
| himſelf ſees fit, he may ſtep aſide from the 5 
general rule to teſtify his governing power 
5 for he has not ſo confined himſelf within the 
= firſt *eftabliſhed laws, but that he may ſet. 
them aſide, whenever the wiſe e news his 


 Foverment make it neceſlary. 5 
. truth then of God's Is; „ 
| operating gs the e material world, 
5 2 5 So "3 x. 


ob 5 Oi 8 | "Mts: 
l and direQing the infinite variety 4 cauſes and 
E , depends upon theſe ſhort and _— 
| So 8 
1 W a ee of God's nature, 15 
* preſence, knowledge, and. power, not 
only qualify him for ſuch an employment of 
£7 * care, but neceſſarily 8 that he ſhould | 
2 be engaged in it. | 
ede no- We km: MY 
_ figned, why we ſhould have recourſe to any 
intermediate principle between God and the 
works of his creation, to influence the courſe 
and order of material things. 
= The. Scripture expreſsly 8 che 
operation of natural cauſes and effects to vw: 
immediate direction of Gd... 
The human mind cannot reach hs com- 
Prehenſion of this direction, how, or in what 
particular manner, God operates in the mate- 
rial world; — and where is the wonder that it 
cannot? If the motions and effects obſerv- 
able in nature proceed from the direction of 
Divine underſtanding, where is the wonder, 
chat man, who is void of Divine underſtand- 
ing, ſhould, by his reaſon only, not be able 
to comprehend that direction, any more than 
that creatures below Le, which are void f 
a ſhould, by th cir ſenſe only, not be 
n the rational conduct of man? 
. N 1 


o 
— a9 O31" AO CAE AR —7˙—————— . I I's 1 AY rr 7 ET 
y x 
» 


the counſels, and trace ins Sen of T Di- 


vine wiſdom, where would be the 


between God and man? Man would ng 


be as wiſe as God; which ſome indeed pre- 


tend to be, ood wiſer too, if we may judge 
from the freedom with Ach they treat hie 


government of the world with à fteedom 


ſervants of their own. 


God e and directs the material world; 
by which he keepeth all things to that kind 


and will, he at the firſt 7: 


oY. 


higher chan human underſtan 
ing ſuch obſervation and We of God's 


* for 8 _—_— our attention to the 


which themſelves would Ry n OE. 


This inſtitution of 3 805 by which 


of working, which, according to his. own p 


4 we call the natural Providence of God. Es 
Man's natural welfare ariſes from his uſe of 
what God hath thus provided; and one great 
employment of the rational faculty he fees 
| himſelf endued with, is, to obſerve the pro- 

_ greſs of natural cauſes and effects, and to ap- 
D them in procuring the neceſſaries and 
conveniences of en, lie. There needs no 


ing, for mak 
works, e t there needs much more to : 


wehe roducing them; 3 
nor is our e in . Sena any more a 


former, „ 


4 * 

* - 7 

* + 
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-_ On POR THR nila 33; 
former, than a man's ignorancg in making a 


clock is a reaſon for his not uſing it. The 


contemplation of God's works, what they 


are, and to what uſes of man they are ſub- 
ſervient, is more than ſufficient for the ſtudỹ 


of man, without enquiring how they are, or 
what is the ſecret mode of their production. 


This ſtudy and labour among his works 


a hath appointed man, in which, the far 
ther we ſearch, the more we ſtill find of bleſ- 
ſings and of wonders ; the former of which 
ſhould teach us gratitude to God, the latter 
ſhould teach us humility : it ſhould teach us 
gratitude to God, when we ſee the moſt glo- 
rious parts of the creation ſubſervient to our 
uſe; and it ſhould teach us humility, when 
ve ſee the meaneſt of God's works containing 
more in them than the WR = men can 


comprehend. e 


The atheiſt (if N ee aj 2 can 

| Aol on the world around him, the variety, 
beauty, uſe, and conſtant order of all its 

parts, and ſeriouſly believe that no intelligent ; 


being is concerned in the production and con- 


ſſtant preſervation of them) is much to be 
wondered at. If his ſenſes and faculties be 
formed like other men's, he muſt feel and 
reaſon like other men; either then he diſ- 
ſembles, which is very probable,” or, which 
„ IF 


4. 


-. * 
3 
a "a 1 7 * 
, 
e 
2 
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is not impoſſible, God hath/judicially blinded 
his underſtanding, and, becauſe he hath vo- 
1untarily ſhut his eyes againſt the truth, God 
| hath ſcaled them ups! that e cannot be 
i wo 

Nor is it the atheiſt DES wh: moves our | 
| wonder: They who believe in a God, and 
rejoice in the works of his hand, are much 
to be Wondered at, that they are ſo defective 
in their gratitude to him, to whoſe goodneſs 
they are indebted for the bleſſings they derive 
from his works. In God wie live, move, and” 
not only have, but enjoy, © our being.” 


Yet, how little do we think of God! The 


daily wonders of his power, -and bounties of 
his goodneſs, are diſregarded by us; we view 
his light with a careleſs eye; webreathe his air, 
and taſte his food, with thankleſs lips; and, 
though God, by his works, is continually pre- | 

_ ſenting himſelf before us, yet we know him not. 
He preſents himſelf before us, whenever we 
clothe, whenever we feed ourſelves; in our bu- 
lineſs, and in our recreations; at home, abroad; 

in the field, and in the market — where, i in- 


deed, fo far from being known, or at leaſt re- 
ſpected, that his bounties are too often both de- 


 Iiveredand received to yo diſhonour and 
|  offencey whillt both avarice and luxury are 
Vor. = 5 ́ %—è m8 
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buſy, the one to withhold, the * to oY 
the . proviſion of his hand. —It is in- 
gratitude to God, when we miſapply the 
natural bounties he beſtows upon us, conſum- 


3 ing that on our luſts and appetites, which he 


ſends us for a mutual and general blefling ; 


but it is wicked inſolence againſt the gover= 
nor of the world, when men's avarice and 
cunning ſets them to intercept the bounties 


and making ſcarcity where he has ſaid, Be 


fruitful — ſetting exorbitant prices on what 


ing from the property of others te _gratify 
their on avarice. Such do not conſider, 


that they will have as much to anſwer for 
as they get, and that it will one day be a 


charge againſt then. as heavy as their bags, 
ackedly contrelled the Provi- 
plundering their fellow orca- 


tꝛtnres of the  bounties he ſends them, an 172 
ently forbidding him to bleſs the 


5 7 Ta caaclads; ' Gratitude b ger * * a. | 
enable duty under his natural Providence. 


, ſubmiſſion, and reſpect, are duties 


— 3 we rigorouſly claim from thoſe * 


eee and -thereſdee weiſho Id as ſtrictiy pay 


ow : i, 8 1 he 


> 


N germ. 83. 0 Providence.” „ 
them to God, who feeds. us all. And, ſo 
| continually as God preſents himſelf } Be 3k 
us, it is wonderful, that we can as continu- 
ally forget him, or refuſe to thank him as we 
_ ought ; yet his daily bleſſings too often go 
unthanked; and many, with more courage than 
 teligion, or good manners, contemptuouſſy, 
and without thanks or acknowledgment, re- 
ceive their daily meat of God; who, yet, can 
as eaſily ſtop it in their mouths, as he has 
brought it thither, —Thoſe who refuſe God 
ſo ſlight a teſtimony of their gratitude, are 
not likely to pay him more conſpicuous ones. 


And, as a farther neglect of God, though he 


| conſtantly preſen ts himſelf — us, ſecking 
us, as it were, in all places, and commands 
us to ſeek him but in one, how many reject 
his call, and tefuſe him their attendance on his 
| Public worſhip, there to pay him the very 
_ eaſy tribute of one hour 8 Falke, for ſeven 
days preſervation! 
If men are not 1 . a perſuaſion 
of God's Providence and care over them, the 


| perſuaſion does God no honour, nor them 


ſelves any good. God hath not made us, and 


ſet us in the world, merely to feed us, or to 
put us upon no higher employment than the 


. he 8 hab made US, and N for us, 
J <8 * 


* — 45 
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that we may know Jl, and obey what we 


know to be his will: —this is religion; this 
Is our buſineſs as men, and what properly 
diſtinguiſhes us from the brutes, which, in 
many qualities and faculties partake with us: 


they are ſagacious and provident ; ; they are. 
faithful, careful of their offspring, benevolent 
to their kind, temperate. In mere ſenſible 
faculties they excel us;—but they have no 
Knowledge of God, nor are they qualified for 
religion.—Such men, therefore, as live under 
God's Providence without religion, do truly 


live, not like men, but. like the brutes; be- 


ing deſtitute of that which alone diſtinguiſhes 5 


them from brutes. Man is the only creature 
upon earth that is dignified with the ability 


of knowing God, or that is intended to be 


advanced through that knowledge to im- 


mortal happineſs; ſuch therefore as know 
not God, not only forget the dignity in which 
they are made, but the end alſo for which 
they are made. If this end be worth obtaining, 
the means for obtaining it muſt be applied, 
and we muſt take care of our religion—a 


duty, which we naturally owe to God which 


is naturally incumbent upon us as we are 
men and eſſentially neceſſary as we are im- 
mortal beings ; 5 a due Tenſe” of which in our 
| is fs EE | hearts 


Serm. $3. Un Providec. „ 
hearts will naturally prompt us with gratitude 
towards God for the bleflings we enjoy; as, 
on the other hand, a ſerious conſideration and 
grateful acknowledgment of God's bleſſings 
towards us is a natural preſervative of our re- 
ligion :—they mutually promote each other, 
and together are productive of that diſpoſition, - 
which not only beſt becomes us under the 
' bleſſings of Providence, but which beſt qua- 
lifies us for a proper application of them ; at 


the ſame time that it beſt entitles us to hols 


immortal bleſſings in a future life, to which 
| God is leading us, like an indulgent father, : 
through the tender and watchful kindneſſes of 
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7 be 1 hoketh from heaven * + be beboldeth al. 
the fons of men. Front the habitation' of his 

duelling be confidereth all them that dwell on 

_ the earth; he faſhioneth all the hearts of 
Wea 1 25 n La _ War 


N my ſt 3 1 1 that this | 
government of Divine Providence may be 
S as it governs the natural or the 


moral world. I have already made Clans © 


marks on the former, and Penn now to FP 
latter. . 
| As God' 8 * 8955 1 
directing natural cauſes to 0 
| able effects 1 in the material Ong - io His Nie 5 
ral government conſiſts in his government of 
| Py by a diſtribution of theſs effects 


'F 5 | _ among ; 
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among them, which conſtitutes the natural 
good and evil of human life. Te 
We can no more expect to have a perfect 
view of this part of God's government than of 
the other; his wiſdom often withdra ws itſelf 
from human ſearch, and purſues ſecret tracks 
in its progreſs through mankind, as well as 
in other parts of the creation :—yet, though 
we cannot always follow it, we may be aſ- 
ſured it is there; and, from the frequent diſ- 
coveries which it affords us of its work, may 
| reſt ſatisfied of its conſtant. operation : 0D. 
that, whoever takes a ſerious view of man- 
kind, and compares events and perſons. to- 
gether, will find enough to convince him, 
that the hand as well as the eye of e 
is over us, and that 8 God ruleth « over all the 
"46. eee. 5 
As we cannot 0 that God, W hay. 
aug finiſhed his work of creation, withdrew 
himſelf from any farther care for what he 
had made, ſo neither can we imagine he would 


extend his care to all his other creatures, and 


refuſe it only to man; of, that when he has 
ſpread his influence through the whole ma- 
terial world, the intellectual world ſhould be 
_ deſtitute of his preſence: We cannot charge 

* ite wiſe Ane bad Diſpoſer of all 

| ing gs 
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things with this partiality, that; having placed 


every thing in that part of the creation a 
for which it was intended, and led it up to 


that perfection of which it is capable, man 


alone. ſhould be left at large, and not have the 
guidance of his Creator's hand, to lead him 
to that happineſs for which he is deſigned. 


We have therefore this rational expectation of 


aà Providence preſiding over mankind—that 
we know, by undoubted proofs, that it is 
conſtantly employed in the government and 
direction of other inferior parts of the crea. 
tion, and we have no reaſon which may lead us 


to ſuſpect, that that part, which we call man- 


kind, is alone exempt from it. And when 
we would examine how far experience ſup- 


ports this rational expectation, it will be very 


proper to take theſe two cautions _—_ with ? 


our enquiry. 


- 52 58k this "Gate: Fs man is a Fea of | 
2 only, and that the happineſs, for which 


be is intended, belongs to another ſtate, 


2. That our moſt. diligent enquiry | will not 
furniſh us with a compleat view, of the ſyſ- 


tem of God's moral government, and that 


all we can ſee is but a part, and not the 
whole. — The former of theſe cautions will 


ſoften Dany: of the difficulties and ſeveritics, 
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5 which may occur in our ſurvey of the con- 
duct of Providence ; and the latter will re- 
ſtrain a haſty judgment, and guard us from 
building general e Too ming wy 
e 1 Terr: 
But, inſtead of theſe cautions, fone; 
their thoughts upon Providence, lay 3 
theſe two rules of judgment. 1, That, as 
is a Being of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, 
and goodneſs, his eee muſt be ſuit - 
able to thoſe perfections. 2, That it is 
fuitable to the wiſdom, 1 "ad goodneſs 
of God to diſpenſe good and evil according 
to the deſerts of mankind.—As to the firſt 
of theſe rules, it is undoubtedly true, that 
God's government muſt be ſuitable to his 
perfections: but here lies the error, in the ap- 
- plication of this truth, that every man ſup- 
| poſes himſelf a competent judge of what is 
ſuitable to theſe perfections; the conſequence 
of which preſumption is, that wherever men 
ds not fee the marks of theſe perfections, they 
deny that it is any part of God's government; 
= when they ought to take the direct contrary | 
method, and, being per ſuaded, that God's 
| government is ſach as is ſuitable to his per- 
5 fections, ſhould conclude, that every thing 
5 is END * n ſee the variety 
, 
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| 95 connections by ek it is ſo. Though . 
ſome diſpenſations of Providence may ſeem 
to us to be difficult and obſcure, God's 
oc judgments being unſearchable, and his 
«« ways paſt finding out; yet we may be 
aſſured there is an excellent contrivance in 


«© neſs may be round about him, yer 
* righteouſneſs and 3 are the habita- 
« tion of his ſeat.” The merit of God's go- 
vernment ought not to be determined by dif. 
tinct and ſeparate inſtances, any more than we 
ought to judge of a man's conduct by tak- 


human actions, ſo taken, will appear indiffe- 

rent, trifling, or wrong, which will ſhew 
themſelves to be quite otherwiſe, when- we 
ſee their connection with other actions, and 
their tendency to ſome point in view. It is 
equally wrong to paſs judgment upon the Di- 
vine conduct by the appearance of a ſingle caſe, 
without attending to the connection which it 
has with many other incidents, and its ſubſervi- 
ency to ſome purpoſe, which Providence may 


The ſecond previous rule of judgment, 
meh eme NY” ee Vin . 


all of them. Though * clouds and dark- 


ing any particular action by itſelf — many 


have in view, though i it may eſcape our notice. 


* 


be, if the good and evil of human life were 
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as true as the firſt, and as much miſap. 
plied. That God will diſpenſe . good and 
evil according to the. deſerts of - mankind, 
ãs true; but, that he ſhould conſtantly do 
it in this life, is not what either his juſ- 
tice or his wiſdom requires. If the limits 
of this life were the limits of God's govern- 
ment, ſuch expectation were juſt; but, as the 
few years of man's life are but a ſmall part, 
either of his exiſtence or of God's govern- 
ment, God's juſtice and wiſdom will ſtand 
clear of objection, though the good and evil 
of human life he not diſtributed according to 
the deſerts of men —if we haye ſufficient 
grounds to belieye, that reward and puniſh- 
ment will be ſuitably diſtributed hereafter ;— 
unleſs we will fay, that it is inconſiſtent with 
God's juſtice and wiſdom to try mankind be- 
fore he makes them happy.—But is not our 
happineſs God's free gift? and may not God 

_ propoſe it to us on his own terms If then 
this be a Kate of trial, it would he i improper 
to make it a ſtate of reward; which it would 


conſtantly diſpenſed according to the deſerts 
of men. The good and evil then of human 
life i5not that good and evil, which the juſtice 
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of God is concerned to dif penſe with a ſtrict 
regard to the good or bad behaviour of men 

becauſe, conſidering human life as a ſtate of 
trial, the good and evil belonging to it are 
often the reverſe of themſelves ; what we call 
good may prove our miſchief, and apparent 
evils may turn out real good. —If with theſe 
precautions we look for God's government of 
mankind, we may kind it to our ſatisfac- 

tion, 

For look into the bach abit of 
human affairs, where, though the inattention 
or the vanity of man may lead him to im- 
pute all events to chance, or his own dexte- 
rous management, yet there are ſo many 
marks of the hand of Providence in almoſt 
every thing which concerns us, that we can- 
not help ſeriouſly pitying their blindneſs, who 
do not fee them, and as feriouſly blaming. 
their in gratitude, who will not acknowled ge 
them. It is the refult of a fond admiration 
of that principle within us, by which God 


10 made us free beings, that we fancy our- f 
felves independent of him; and, being uſed 


to ſee the ſuggeſtions of our reaſon followed 
by the effects which we propoſed, we are apt | 

to look upon ourſelves as the fole cauſe n 

- which they depend +4 without marking, how | | 
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God bas even diſpoſed and directed that rea- 
ſon, or how unable we are to 1 the 
external cauſes of our ſucceſs. . | 
All cauſes of all effects and events are in 
the hand of God, Natural cauſes are under 


bis immediate and abſolute government, and 


he uſes them merely as inſtruments for diſ- 
| penſing natural good and evil among us, with 
a view to the direction of our moral behavi- 
our. That the diſpoſition of the natural world 
has an influence upen the moral behaviour of 
mankind needs no illuſtration. The good 
and evil ariſing j in the natural world are very 
powerful in the direction of our moral con- 
duct, and man ſets all his faculties at work 
to obtain the one and avoid the other, As, 
therefore, the direction of the natural world M 
is abſolutely in the hands of God, and the 
natural effects in the material world have a 
- manifeſt influence on the moral behayiour of 
mankind, it is reaſonable to ſay, that God 
governs. it with a view to that end; and, 
though we may not ſufficiently attend to this, 
© whilſt the common courſe of things flows 
even and undiſturbed, yet we are often made 
ſenſible of it, when, by an extraordinary di- 
rection, God ſends his judgments to declare 
- mM Cats hl and 3 the diſobedience of 


3 ER mankind. 
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mankind.— Even thoſe events, which foam 1 
accidental to us, are nat chance, but Pro- 


vidence: they ariſe from a concurrence. of 
Ku but ſuch concurrence of caules' is the 
* K of Providence. „ 
Gad's government of men 1 9 bs. 
government of the natural world: he g= 
verns men as reaſonable creatures, by laws ; 
as. free agents, by the motives of reward and 
_ puniſhment, by external reſtraints and inter- 
nal aſſiſtance. When God thinks fit, he uſes 
_ ourſelves or others as inſtruments of his Pro- 
vidence, as well as other natural cauſes, by 
influencing our wills, paſſions, and coun- 
ſels, and by directing even our actions ſo as 
to ſerve his Purpoſes, whilſt we think only 
to ſerve our own; and this, without hurt- 
ing either our oe agency, or his own per- 
fection. — We have this power and influ- 
ence over each other, and why. not God 
over us all? Both men and common inci- «0 
dents can work to make us change our minds 
to direct our will, to heighten or abate our 
paſſions, to aſſiſt or defeat our counſels, and 
out of bad actions draw forth good uſes ;z+ - 
why may not God do this, at whoſe com- 
mand are all men's hearts, and all the inci- 
SINE, Thus N makes uſe of both 
1 SE %% ne 0 


IG . ” 
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good and bad men as rns e of his go. 
vernment. His uſe of good men can carry 
no objection againſt Providence; nor can his 
uʒſe of bad men carry any reaſonable one, as 
if it was inconſiſtent with the perfection of 
God to make uſe of ſuch miniſtry. 'God can 
make the fins of men ſerve to wiſe and good 
- uſes, without abating their guilt, or partaking 
n their fin : he never ſuggeſts evil deſigns tv 
men; but, when men have formed any wicked 
deſigns, he can ſerve ſome wiſe and good end 
by what they wickedly do. In this view of 
the matter (which ſhews us all nature and all 
men, both good and bad, as inſtruments in 
the hand of God, for the purpoſes of his 
8 government) we ſee at once that all events, 
_ that is, all the natural good or evil Which 
happens in the world, to individuals, or to 
| TAIT: and nations, are from him; and 
"that his government of mankind conſiſts in 
his ordering and appointing theſe events. But 
with reſpect to evil, we muſt carefully diſtin- | 
guiſh between natural and moral evil; tho“ 
God orders and appoints what evils every man 
ſhall fer, he orders and appoints no man 
to do evil; he only permits ſome men to do 
miſchief, and appornts who ſhall ſuffer by it. 
IE attribute the evils men ny” _— to 
£ FQod's . 


3 


2 8, * | 0 Providence, 


- God's perm! Non only, 3s deſtroying. his 20- | 

| . ; for bare permiſſion is not govern- 
ment: on the other hand, to attribute the 
evil men do to God's order, is deſtroying the 
holineſs of Providence; therefore, we muſt 
= diſtinguiſh between the evils men do, and the 
G evils they / ffer.—The evils men do God per- 
= mite, but directs and controls them; the evils 
1 men 2 Her, God orders and appoints. God's 

care of his creatures requires, that no man 


ders for him; and if ſuch ſufferings be juſt 
and rightcous, how. wicked ſoever the cauſes 
be, it is no reproach to Fee to order 
and appoint them. J | 
| This government of Pee over man- 
Bd: is directed, as well to influence their 
moral behaviout, as to manifeſt his own per- 
feections; to ſhew that he diſtributes natural 
5 good and evil among them, not merely to 
convince them of his dominion, but alſo of | 
their duty; ; and, though it be true, that, con- 
fidering the prefent ſtate as a ſtate of proba- 
- tion only, an exact diſtribution of good to the 
h virtuous, . and. of evil to the wicked, is not 
the buſineſs of Providence here, yet it is not 
” inconſiſtent 1 with the nature and defign of ſuch. 
1 a a ſtate, that God ſhould give teſtimony of his 
_ «Yor: bY V EE. 


- ſhould Suffer any thing but what. God Dm 
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other, the better to encourage and dire& the 
behaviour of mankind ; for a ſtate of trial, 
though it admits not reward, yet not only 
admits, but requires, , encouragement - —and 
ample proof there is of it. Tt is true, God 


mon bleflings are thrown in common among 
| ſuſpend the courſe of nature, and work mi- 
Wicked and the good: but whoever will take 
 ervations through a ſeries of events, will find 
the hand of Providence more conſtant in the 
guidance of good men, than he may ſuſf 


and may ee, that if virtue be not an infal- 


rity from all evils of life cannot be expected, 
ſo long as good and bad men live intermixed 
with each other; and good men muſt often 


ence. 20 84 
en and e to the one above the 


maketh the ſun to riſe on the wicked as well 
as on the good, and ſendeth the rain upon 
the juſt and unjuſt promiſcuouſly'; his com- 


us; nor is it reaſonable to expect God ſhould 
racles, to make a diſtinction between the 


5. 


a general view of mankind, and carry his ob- 


from confidering a few particular NE ; 


lible ſecurity againſt the evils of human life, 
it is a certain prevention of many miſchiefs, 


and a prudent method for enjoying the beſt 


bleſſings belonging to it. An infallible ſecu- 


hare thoſe afflitions OR "nary $47 draw 


: De ! Z don, 


„ 


e ens Pann . 


25 ws gen the oH courſe of things, 


ot whether they be ent from the extraordi- 


naty Hand of God. If the father's prodiga- 
ii be punit iſhed with 
| howevet 
W. God ends his "judgments on a wicked 


FOO men, Who are intermixed among 
em, muſt not expect the ſituation of the 
Llelte⸗ in | the land of Gofhen, to be bleſt 


bilſt darkn 


s(s is all around them. 


nces of ſuffering virtue are no irre- 


gulafities in the adminiſtration of Providence, 
tit? the confequence of à regular ef 


wiſe be ſet aſide, than by a miraculous 
Po Ition, which we N no TO to er- 


dend Ahe ue reaſon is Sen 


to the inſtances of profperous vic; Y natural | 


cauſes muſt produce their ſuitable fects 1 | 
the | 


wicked will ſhare the bleffing. But would 


1 De 5 DD F. 2. ü 5 | find 


with i beggary, the children, 5 
undeſerving, [muſt be ſufferers; or, 


ablith- | 
ment of cauſes and effects, which can no 


cked as well as for the goed; if God 
bleffes the good man's harveſt, the field of the 


we look ar future conſequences, we nity often 


do generuliy effect the ends they are defigned 


4a 


ind reaſon to 8 our ar complaint „ 
- Providence for ſuch e in favour of 
the wicked, when we ſee, what we thought 
an undeſerved bleſſing. poured upon him, to 
3 no other than a ſure foundation of his 
The eye of Providence ſees afar off, and 
5 bis An works with ſecrecy he planteth 
evil. and he planteth good; his hand. holds 
the root, and the bleſſings © of life often wither 
into curſes, whilſt oil | ſhoots upa d bloſſoms 
forth with good. . 
Virtue indeed i is Fr an \ infallible ſeeurity 
Aut the evils of human life, as there is 
| nothing. ſo much under the power of human 
endeavours, but that the Providence of God 
may interpoſe for the diſappointment of it, 
to whom it muſt, be left to make what re- 
ſerved caſes he pleaſes from the ordinary 
courſe. of things: but though it. be not an 
infallible ſecurity, yet it generally procures 
5 it and men think it a ſufficient inducement 
to apply their endeavours to ſuch coutſes as 


8 for. And, though a conflict with diſtreſſes 
is not only often unavoidable, but even pro- 
pers it awakens our hope in another ſtate, 
for which we are intended —quickens our 
5 reliſn of the mercies we eee our 
: affections 


St 


2 


1 the world——prevents' the für- 7 
feits of pe dertty — gives us hardineſs" and 
courage in this our militant ſtate and keeps 
uß dur ſenſe of dependence upon God j (ſo 
that there is no affliction which we meet with, . 
which we could do without: ) yet, in the gene- 
ral and ordinary courſe of things, the bleſſings 
of Providence attend the good, if not in ſuch 
full meaſure asirenders any expectation of a 
farther reward unneceſſary, yet in a meaſure 
fufficient” to recommend a good behaviour, 
and a belief of a Providence for, except- 
ing ſome inſtances of extraordinary trial, or 
$ are unavoidable without a miracle, we 
2 obſerve; with the Pſalmiſt, I have been 
young, and now am old, yet awo never _ 
„the righteous forſaken, or his ſeed begging 
their bread.“ A careful examination of 
mankind will ſatisfy” us, that virtue has its 
eueouragement in this life; but we are mi- 
taken in appointing virtue its reward, when 
we would load it with the external advantages # 
of the world, which are as. often the ruin, as 


they are the reward, of virtue. It is the 4 | 
mind that is the ſeat of happineſs; it is there 8 


God pours his bleſſings when he would re- 


ward us. And, when we are looking for in- ; 32 
18 of 2 ps there are thouſands that 5 5 


| amples of it; who, furniſhed with, the can- 
li VvVeniences of life, enjoy that contented ſerenity 
il Which affords them a much more 
j . than Dae 
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tho whole is 


: = moral world: in the former, its employment 
| ſtant ative concurrence. with patura tural cauſes in 


7 


| Ee evil, 8 is eonſiſtent with the na- 
ture of an eſtabliſhed government, and with 
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The Lord is righteous in all bis ww We 1 
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A FPTER laying. down the 1 rea- 
1 bons for a governing Providence, and 
| ſhewing, that it is concerned in the 4 - 
_ both: of the natural and moral world, 

me leave once more to hold up the ſubj 0 - 
„ view, to reflect, by way of conglufion, . 
what uſeful lefſons it carries with it for regu» 
lating our behaviour. Every doctrine of re- 
ligion js directed to influence our conduct; 
for man is not merely a ſpeculative being, 
whoſe only buſineſs conſiſts in finding out 
and in contemplating truth; his buſineſs is 5 
Ki as well as to e and the diſ- 
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js only valuable in a proper application of 


we ſhew no regard for the practice of it; as if 
Sad had diſcovered himſelf to us only to be 
locked at, and as if he claimed only our admi- 
ration, and not our obedience. — The contem- 


5 ouſly purſued, as naturally fills the heart 
with aſtoniſhment ; and the Chriſtian eſpe- 


to doubt its truth, cannot withhold that prac- 
_ tical] afſent, which ſuch an important truth ne- 


after examining the proper arguments, we 
merely believe there is ſuch a government, and 
do that refer the direction both of the natural 


that our practice ſhould be anſwerable to our 


522 On Province. Serm. 6g. 
covery of truth, like the diſcovery of wealth, 


it. —It is wrong, when our capacities have 
carried us through the theory of religion, if 
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plation of a governing Providence, when ſeri- 
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with a ſenſe of our duty, as it fills the mind 
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cially, who ſees too much of God's Providence 
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ceſſarily demands: for it is not ſufficient, that, 


x \ _ > 7 
3 Cal 
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and the moral world; it is farther requiſite, 


faith; and the beſt teſtimony we can give of 
our perſuaſion that there is a Arlo is 
to live as if there was one : 
I. Thus, when we are omg of God's 
conſtant | and univerſal government of the 
world, and that his unbounded preſence ſpreads 
throu N 0 8 we cannot help TN 

TOY e this 


Eg 
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this ſuggeſtion ariſe within us that 


be witneſs to our moſt private actions, and , | 
diſtinctly acquainted with every thought which 


ſtirs within us: a ſuggeſtion, - which, if well 


attended to, muſt influence our: behaviour, 


and prompt Us to keep a ſtrict guard upon „ 
ourſelves, when we are perpetually i 
| preſence, who is the witneſs; and will be the - - 


> judge, of our behaviour. We do not ſufficient- 
Iy conſider this; being accuſtomed to con- 


verſe with material objects only, we habitually 4 . 5 
think ourſelves alone, when we are with=- _ 


- drawn from them, and think and act as if; 


none but our own hearts were conſcious . 5 
| what paſſes in them, and no eyes but ous 


con ſaw what is doing; or, if we ſome- _ 
5 times think that the eye of God (perhaps 


: : the eyes of many ſpiritual beings) are over 5 


us, we induſtriouſly divert a reflection, which 


introduces us into a company in which we 


: . £2 88 55 Pip 44 N of 
are aſhamed or afraid to appear.—This is our. 
weakneſs, and our ruin; that what is moſt 


for our real advantage, is often the moſt diſ- _ 
guſtful to us; and, as it happens in our ac 


quaintance Wah mankind, that we frequently ; 
ſhun the company of | thoſe we reverence, for 
1 ee which ſhould-lead 0 as: to ſeek 8 


- 


both vain and dangerous. God continually 


| . 5 *< bed, and about our path, and ſpieth out all 5 


with us. —Nor is this leſs miſchievous than 


his preſence, than we are in our converſation 


5 nnn Se a. 89, 
. reſtraint 5 
moderate behaviour) fo, for the fame reaſon, 
 __ we-endeavour, as much as we can, to ſhun 
the company of God » by ſuppreſſing the re- 
flection which ſets him before us. But this is 


knoweth and ſearcheth us; he is about our 


our ways: it is in vain, therefore, to. flee 
from his preſence, by forgetting that he is 


it is vain, ſince, by this means, we remove 
the beſt. guard which virtue has to defend it. 
The obſervation of man may hinder folly 
from ſhewing itſelf abroad, when it lies con- 
_  - cealed in the heart; from whence, however, 
it will find ſome occaſions of coming forth, 
though it will not take all: but the reflection 

that God perpetually ſees us, will ſhut the 
heart itſelf againſt. folly ; and, from a con- 
_ ant perſuaſion that we are. never alone, we 
mall teach ourſelves not only to act, but to 
think, as becomes us: for, ſince thinking to 
ourſelves is ſpeaking before God, it is an im- 
pious affront to be leſs careful of decorum in 
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with each other, It is the beam which e. 
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 guires: . WY cateſt ace z it ig 
the fountain from whence o our .a&tions flow 3 


and if it be once poiſoned: or diſturbed /by | 


the current; and there is no time, when folly 
ds ſo like to poiſon the heart, as when we 
—— alone. The ſenſe of ſhame, 
one af the moſt uſeful paſſions in the human 
breaſt, will alert: us againſt open attacks; 
but as this ſenſe abates, we grow leſs afraid 
to lock at the ſpecious propoſals of folly 3 
and, if once we can perſuade ourſelves, that 
ve are ſecure from ſhame (as we are apt to 
do, when we perſuade ourſelves ve are alone) 
we are then in the dangerous ſituation of life 
tening to folly, without any friendly alarm to 
wake our caution. But would we reflect, 
whoſe pteſence we are, even in our moſt 


ee retirements, and, that our thoughts OE 


are conſtantly paſſing. in the view and exa- 


mination of God, it muſt daſh the moſt ſecret yn 
_ - propoſals of vice j and we muſt have great 


hardineſs in defying the Almighty to his face, 


_- who holds the elements of life in his hand, and 


er "if he ſees us 820 forbearance, will wie 
eur t b e ons in n , jud 
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xediately arm them to our deſtruction ; 
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Nor is this reflect lh; of God's continual ; 


| preſence more uſeful in the reftraint-which it 
lays upon the wicked man; than it is in the 
ſupport and encouragement which the good 


man feels from it; whoſe diſpoſitions and re- 
Golutions: are, by this means, maniſeſt to Him, 


wich whom he has to do, though he has 
not an opportunity of produeing them into 


practice, or, though they meet not with the 
oY which he intended. For virtue often 


lies concealed, or ſteps forth disfigured, as 
well as vice; and, as it is the hypocrite's e. 
morſe, that his vices are open in the ſight of 
God, ſo it is the comfort of the good man, 
that his virtues,” though obſcured ebe eng : 
hindrances, or the perverſe judgment of men, 
are yet evident to Him, who judgeth right:“ 
as it not ſo, virtue would ſtand upon terms 
= much too unequal to maintain a conflict 


with vice, if, under the many tg i 


ments Which attend it, there were not an 
5 n ſupply of comfort to ſu eee : 


this is its comfort, that God ſees it, 5 
ever it may be ſuppreſſed, and judges of i 110 5 


merit, however: ans Under this 
hs Mens 3, 05: ea Ü 


-Onp n „ 


ation, the good man feels great; en- 
ent in the Use of bir 


and, 3 it 3 8 the 2 1 God 8 
late preſence leads him to. regulate tho 

n heart, and wake i it fit to ap- 
pear before Him; ſo it is a ſatisfaction that 
| . ee 85 that He conſtantly. 
ſpection he "he Pew 
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6s nother lege, mh they doarine. of 
+ Cad: governing, Providence. teaches ads, 
tht as the diſpenſation of good and; evil is 
the imme ate work of his hand, we ſhould © 
n both ſubmit ourſelves to his wiſdom z with 
1 -- gratitude accepting, and properly applying, 
the bleſſings he beſtows, and not impatienthy 
e en . auflicttans he FR. BPO 
5 „The . of 1 kd us bo a 
diſcoyery of the true nature of that good and 
evil which attends human life ; a proper at- 


tention, to Which! is our e e to kg uſe 
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may Lead to dur ad 
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5 "The true a are "of for & an evil is beſt | 


ment, in inputing them to our! e | 


"cauſes: 


without any other ſuperior Preise of = 
rection than our own reaſon and \ wiſdom,” 
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it is our advantage, as well as Sl to Jo 5 
up to God, who: hach Tor 3 it befdte ds; W 
| power makes our fir 5 
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good, reconcites us to chat affliction which 
rantage. For, a6 Got 
1 World With 1 Wee to 


diſpoſeth the natur 
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his N an of it, we may well 
coneludle, that, as his bleſſings may be the 
encoutagement 4s well as the employment of 
duty, fo afflictions may be ſent to teach us #6 
deſerve-it, by either correcting ou r follies, or 
improving our virtues. The beſt ameng 88 
have but too much reaſon for referring the 
chaaſtiſernents of Providence to the firſt of 
theſe cauſes; but to whichever of them they 
belong, they adminiſter comfort as well as 
ſmart; and we feel reaſon; not only for ſub⸗ 
miſſion, but for thankfulneſs. But if, be- 
ſides out Own advantage, we reflect, that Pro- 
vidence may have fone general end in view 
through our afflictions, and that we are m- 
ployed, though in a difficult, yet in a uſtful 
part of his adrninifiration, we have reaſon to be 
contented, that we are employed in his ſervice; 
who appoints us not our work without appoint- 
ing us our reward. -In this view, the lighteſt 
afflictions are worth our obſervance, man: 
vieſt ſhould not betray us into diſeontent. 
If profperity miles upon us, it ſhould re- 
Real bf pride, when we reflect, that the 
good we enjoy is not our own; but that God 
hath entrafted/ us with it for his ſerviee. 
This ſuggefts to us the duty of uſing it aright | 
ad makes us Humble" in WC offeflion- 
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. | leſt, . hs e Ga of « our. . ee 
who can both give and take away, he deprive 
us of what we do not deſerve, and transfer it 
to others, Who will uſe it more to his glory. 
= lt i is a dangerous, as well as an ungrateful 
diſpoſition, to forget we. are dependent upon 
0; Providence of God. We are his crea- 
: and the ſituation which beſt, becomes 
us, and is of the moſt advantage to us, is a 
ſtate of conſtant attention to him; a ſtate of 
TO in that Being, who made and ſuſtains 
It heightens our enjoyments of. the 
bene of life, when we conſider. them as 
the diſpenſations of his hand, and as proofs 
of his care and regard for us; and a ſenſe of 
_ gratitude directs us to that uſe 15 them, which 
is moſt agreeable to him, from whom we have 
received them. For want of this reaſonable 
acknowledgment we loſe the ſatisfaction of 
_ conſidering, that we are objects of God's fa- 
vour; and, by looking up no higher than 
ourſelves for the cauſe of our | happineſs, 
we are apt to look no farther than our- 
ſelves i in the application of it. "The induſtri- 
- ous: man feels an additional pleaſure i in con- 
2 the increaſe, of his ſtore, when 
conſiders it as che reward of his honeſt h- 
hand from 
whence 
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_ whence it comes,. is encouraged to purſue the 
ſame: care in the uſe of it, that he had taken 


in acquiring it: but when we forget the hand 
of God, we ſoon forget his will ;. and, by 


5 thinking ourſelyes abſolute authors of what 


we poſſeſs, we act not only as if we had an 
abſolute right in the diſpoſal of it, but as if 
we had abſolute power in the ſecurity of it. 
The demands of vanity and vice, however 
impertinent, are readily gratified; and, not 
conſidering where or how our proſperity be- 
gan, we are apt to forget where or how it 
may end. — There are too many examples 
among us to ſupport this obſervation —ſo 
that, without enforcing the leſſon of a dutiful 
dependence upon Providence from a principle 
of gratitude, intereſt might direct us to it; 
ſince, if we look into mankind, we ſhall 0 
that they beſt improve the bleſſings they en- 
joy, who are the moſt ready to acknowledge 
the goodneſs of Providence, from whence they 
are derived. Why then ſhould we refuſe this 
— icknowledgment, ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and 
ſo advantageous to us? F or, is it not reaſon- 
able to pay our acknowledgments. for paſt 
benefits — and is it not advantageous to be- 
have ſo as to deſerve future. ones? Or, is it 
not the Providence of Gags: to e we 
ME. TRE: 1 5 5 G 
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are Hdebied) for-the bleſſings of life and does 
he not expect, and will he not reward, our 
dutiful acknowledgments of his favours?—His. 
hand is too viſible among us, to make ſuch 
enquiries as theſe doubtful : and, beſides that 
reaſon convinces us it mult be ſo, experience 
ſhews us that it is ſo; for, notwithſtanding 
the many ſeeming irregularities in the diſpoſi- 
tion of human events, there is enough to 


convince us of a connection between the obe- 


dience of man and the favour of God; and 
that, though this ſtate be a ſtate of trial, 
yet, even here, the beſt means of being happy 


18 being good. — But then, let us not lay 


down a wrong notion of happineſs; let us 
not confine it to wealth, honour, and plenty, 
and judge thoſe only happy who abound with 
theſe, and thoſe always unhappy who want 
them : for theſe are but inſtruments in the 
hand of Providence, by which he can make 
men either happy or unhappy ;—were they 
ſure means of happineſs only, wherever they 
are found, we ſhould ſee -happineſs ; — but 
how often may we ſee — wt monde as a rod 

1 vengean ee! 


Let us not und: our ent on e 
obſervations, and a wron g notion of happi- 
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the variety a conditions, into which God 
Hath diſpoſed them; in conſequence of which 
diſpoſition we ſhall find reaſon to obſerve, 
that happineſs, ſuch as may be met with in 
this life, is not confined to this or that par- 

_ ticular ſtate; but that every ſtate, which 
Providence hath appointed, is capable of af- 
fording happineſs ſuitable to it, and ſufficient 

for thoſe whom he hath placed in it; and his 
diſpenſations will ſtand clear of all obje Sion 
if we can obſerve, that, in general, the per- 

formance of the duty belonging to each ſtation 
is rewarded with the happineſs belonging to it. 

For there is as great a variety of true happi- 
neſs, as there is of condition; and, as we may 
obſerve, in the general (tern of nature, that 

the happineſs of one ſpecies of beings is dif- 

ferent from the happineſs of another ſpecies ; 

. fo, among mankind, which is diſpoſed into 
a variety of conditions, the happineſs of one 
man is different from the. happineſs of an- 
other; becauſe the happineſs of each muſt 
be ſuited to his faculties, 115 his faculties to 1 8 
| his condition. . 
In judging, ae at God Apen 
tions, we muſt not confine our view to one | 

particular fort of happineſs, when there is 

Tick TOR variety ey it among mankind; but, = 
8 taking 
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taking each man in his ſtation, in which God 
hath thought fit to place him, we ſhould 85 
cConſider whether the duty of each condition 
be not ordinarily rewarded with the happineſs 
belonging to it. This ſets the conduct of 
Providence beyond all reaſonable objection, 
and teaches us, not only to look up to God, 
for the good which is diſpenſed to us, but like- 
wiſe to be contented with what he gives us to 
enjoy. For his wiſdom ever attends upon his 
goodneſs in the diſtribution of his bleſſings; 
and, as he will not deny the good man that 
ſhare of them, which is ſuitable to his ſta- 
tion, ſo neither will he heap more upon 
ow than he wants, and conſequently more 
than he can bear. The goodneſs of Provi- 
dence does enough, if it ſupplies our wants; 
it is too much to expect it ſhould. always gra- 
tif our wiſhes; nor ſhould we, with our 
blindneſs and imperfection, preſume to dictate 
what we want, or judge of God's goodneſs 
by his compliance with our wiſhes ; yet this 
is the common rule by which we examine 


Providence. We eſtimate our own and others 


. happineſs by what we with: for ourſelves; 
not conſidering, that others may wiſh diffe- 
rently from us; and that even our dun 

| ng may be, and 00. often” re, quite di 
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ferent from its. Por, could we Wok 8 
into the fecret hiftory of mankind, and view 
MM = events belonging to it, perhaps nothing 7 
uld give us a more full conviction of a 
| governing Providence, than this fingle obſer⸗ 
vation — that man is often my ls any” oy, | 
having his wiſhes refuſed him. 0 | 
"Po" conclude—Let us but deſerve the We | 
of Providence, and we ſhall ſoon be con- 
vinced of his care. L 


et us but take our ob- 


ſetvation right, Bord an advanced and gener! 


view of mankind, and with a proper notion 
of che good and evil which attends them, 
then, by a ſtrict compariſon of perſons with 


things, where we can make the bſer vation, an = 


by taking a ſeries of events together, we ſhall « | 
plainly diſco the hand of an over-ruling 8 
Providence. . partial obſervation, and im- 5 


proper notions of good and evil, will lea "Mp ; : : 


into difficulties ;—yet, even then, whilſt we 
are complaining of the abſence of Providence, 
it often diſcovers itſelf i in ſome eyent, as much 

above our expectation, as it is uſeful to our 
| purpoſes ; and ſhews, that it has been all the 
while, thou gh ae I” conſtantly en- 
aged. 8 4 
The x more we purſue our ca 
pan a govermng, n the better fun- 
ie "2. a. 


= On vibe 1 5. 
dation we hays fo our religious and moral be- 
haviour : the conſtant care of God over us 
leads us to a diſcovery of what we are; and 
by obſerving the relation in which we nd 
to him, and to our fellow - creatures, we are 


led to the performance of the duties we owe 
to both. —On the other hand, by neglecting 


ſoon come to doubt there is any; and, after 
removing the actual operation of God's care 
out of the world, it is no difficulty to remove 
his inſpection too; and then the next ſtep 
carries us to a diſbelief of bis being ; and, af- 
ter men have arrived at a diſbelief of a God, 
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to contemplate the care of Providence, we 


there are no reaſons ſufficient for ſuch love : 
mi regard for our fellow-creatures, as is ne- 
"oo in this. . 1 e of a reward 
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| The ame Subject continued. fb pos : 


E: rai E 2 KI TH xyiii. Our" ts 


I 7 8 you, 0 bouſe of . every a ane- 
e to 25 ways, faith e AN God... 8 


IN = 55 2 of 3 God ; is intro- 
duced as vindicating his juſtice . in his 
dealings with the Jews.—They had a pro- 
verb among them that ** the fathers eat four = 
e grapes, and the children's teeth were ſet eon 
G edge; by which they meant, that the fa- 5 
thers had finned, and the children Wer r 
niſhed for it. By the uſe of this proverb then. > 
caſt. A reproach. on the Divine juſtice, : and TO "> 
| ſhewed too high an opinion of themſelves. . , N 
_ God condeſcends to anſwer this reproach 3 
Hand firſt aſſerts. his ſovereign. right and 5 
power of government over them; — Behold. 
MF "08 fouls are mine ; as the ſoul of the ES. 1 2 4 
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88 | On Providnce. Serra. 86. 
ce fo alſo the ſoul of the ſon is mine. God 
next aſſerts the equity of his government, in op- 
poſition to their charge of inequality ; and tells 
them“ the ſoul that finneth, it ſhall die.” 
cd tells them farther, and more particu- 
larly, that, if a man be juſt, and do that 
* which is lawful and right, he ſhall ſurely 
*© live. —If a good father begets a wicked ſon, 
that ſon ſhall ſurely die; or, if a wicked 
« father begets a good ſon, the father ſhall 
« die in his iniquity, but the ſon ſhall not die 
for the iniquity of his father, he ſhall 
205 ſurely live. God farther aſſerts the equity 

of his government, and aſſures them, „ 
if a wicked man turneth away from 

_ *© wickedneſs, and doth "righteouſly, His Sin 
r kedneſs fhall be forgot, and in his righte- 
*ouſneſs ſhalt he live: but if a righteous 
man turneth away from His righteouſheſs, 
Land doth wickedly, his Tighteouſnels ſnall 
be forgot, and in his fins, that he hath 


e fined, in them hall fie die. Vet, faith 


* the houſe of Tfrael,” The Way of the 'Lord | 
t is not equal. 0 houſe of Ifrael, are not 
* my ways equal? are not your Ways une 
qual? Therefore 1 will judge you, « O houſe 
2 'of road n one decor ording to bis 


«& ways.” IV e 
5 * $ 8 < * 4 3 1 N 
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whoever, at Any . 


Thus did 08 once onda to Ah | 


of his governing Providence, What he then 
Hiid to chem, de fays to all mankind': and 


the cavils of that ungrateful people, and tb 
be dtffatisfied with 'the govermnent of Provi- 
dence or, whoever is diſpoſed to go beyond | 
them, and deny that there is any fuch gore 
ment—thiay here rrieet with an anſwer. TY. 
For God here alerts the reality of kits $6 0 p. 
verninent over mankind, in terms too plain 
and ftrong to be miſtak i or evaded==whe 
1 Every foul is iine—the ſou? that 
60 — Halt” Hive; but che foul that. 


with his people, the Jews, upon the ect, 


def * * I aw F whe Jo : 
3 7 
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a” of "mankind ;- Ar, A e s a Kon. 
bers che Jews 1 pats * is rigs they Wers 
| 7 God's {wget ninently: dif- 


ll the 5 Was it to wen che g 
of mankind, . he ad nothüng to do'with 
f Tm or rather, by his extrabrdinary gü- 
Fe of, che ws, did not God mean to 
nki ind the a mes 75 
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: thods by which he governs the world ?— 

Though God was the ing of the Fews, he 

was till the governor of the world; and 

| Therefore did God make himſelf the one, that 

he might ſhew himſelf to be the other. To 

this end is the hiſtory of that people preſerv- 

ed, and we are bid to look into it, not merely 

=: for our amuſement, to ſee how God dealt 

* _ with the Jews, but for our inſtrüction, to 

learn how he deals with all mankind. The 
circumſtances, belonging to that adminiſtra- 

tion of God's government, were particular ; 

but the leſſon it holds out is a general one— | 
That God governs the world—that he is a 
God of juſtice and power—that he inſpects 
the conduct of men—-and that he will d 


8 the good, and puniſh-the evil- doe. 


I. 


This declaration of God's moral goyern- 
medi; over man, which is held forth to us in 

' Scripture, as it is full and convincing, ſo is 
it neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the truth of it: 
for, without this, men would hardly have 
been able to get at certainty in the matter; 
the fartheſt they could have gone, by the 
help of reaſon and obſervation, would have 
graue to no more than a well- grounded 
ropabilit of e . „Aud even e 
ES N 
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_ $6. On ds. | 91 
have fallen within the reach 1 a few 
ſtudious, contemplative men; the bulk of 
mankind would not have been able to ſee ſo 
far; and muſt have been, as in fact they 
were, miſerably uncertain in this important 
| int —Here,. ede revelation very ſea- | 


1 to noone a truth . natural ET, 


reaſon had found probable, and to give a 
men a certain aſſurance that God governs 
mankind, which ſome only before thought it 
| reaſonable to expect. Such, therefore, as are 
diſpoſed to deny the reality of God's moral 
government, muſt be ſhewn the Seri ptures; 
if they can ſet aſide their authority, they may 


then, if they can, expoſe the inſufficiency of _ 
ſuch natural arguments as are brought im 


proof of a governing Providence; but, if they 
cannot firſt ſet aſide the authority of Scrip- 
ture, it is to no purpoſe for them to attempt 
going any farther; for, if God hath expreſsly - 
declared to us, that he governs the world, It 
muſt be true; however unable we might be to 
come at the ee of i N ſuch 5 
The — — of God's PONY 9 is 


4 good and ſufficient proof of the equity. of 3 


75 i; e * once we are aſſured that God, 
„„ 9 9 TEA wha 


% ; N 
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9e : On Providence. Serm. 86. 
Who ts 2 being of infinite juſtice and wiſdom, 


 Hbverns the world, we mult be afſured, that 


Yach government will be right; and the great- 
eſt difficulties and obſcurities obſervable in 


K, can only prove our want of knowledge, 


| but will never prove God's want of <quity.— 


We may fee, what the Jews complained of, 


chat the fathers fin, and the children ſuffer 
For it; we miay ſes the wicked in proſperity, 


22 ge d men afflifted ; yet this will not 


| Warrant us to deny the reality of God's moral 


nment over us, or to doubt the equity 
f it; nor will it overthrow the declaration 
God hath made, of Judging pert man ac- 


3 cording to his Ways. 
e e of 62's eee ee 
needs be deficient ;—we cannot fee the whole 


Fſtem of it ;—we cannot fee ho this part 
of it, which we call the government of man- 


kind, is connected with other Parts of it, and | 


with che whole. That there is ſuch a con- 
ne&tion, ſeems more than poflible ; and, if 


there be, it is plain, that, with our partial 
knowletge, we are not qualified to judge of 


5 the en and, - conſequently, * that 'fome 


x ugs, 0 Ly in our limited view, appear 

Prong, in a more extenfive view may appear 

tc "otherwiſe, —But this is not a; oor 
BE "Knowledge ow 


A. OM. 5 
; knowledge of God's government is not only 
deficient in thoſe points which lie beyond our | 


capacity, but our obſervations are ſhort, evet 
in thoſe which lie within our knowledge 


nected with other parts of his government, we. 
are not able to know; but that the moral go- 
vernment of mankind is connected with the 
natural government of it, we may know. 
We know from Scripture, compared with 
what we ſee in the world, that God not onix 
directs the natural courſe of things, as well 
as inſpects the manners of men; but that 
he directs the former, with a view: to the lat. 
ter, and often makes natural good and eviI 
the reward or e of our bra e 
or bad behaviour. 
We know this—but we RD not Cufficiently.. 
attend to an eaſy obſervation, that follows 
cloſe upon it; which is, that though God 
makes uſe of the natural courſe of things to 
ſerve his moral government of man, yet we 
are not to expect he ſhould ſet it aſide to ſerve 
it ; for, both being parts of his government; 
| Up are both W be maintained. This obſers _ 
vation, I ſay, we do not eee nn 
| o, wien we join in x thavo common objeions 


How God's government of mankind is con- 


: * 94 . 8 Boca: "Hin 86. | 
that are raiſed againſt the equity of Provi- 
dence. For inſtance, when we join with 

the Jews in their proverbial reproach, and 

—____ - think it hard, that, hen the fathers are the 

. . __ +finners, the children ſhould be the ſufferers— 
if we rightly conſider it, we ſhall ſee, that it 

Cannot be otherwiſe without a miracle. We 

are fo connected with the things about us, 

and with one another, that, as moſt of our 
moral actions are productive of ſome natural 
good or evil, fo almoſt every man's natural good 
or evil, that he feels or produces, muſt reach 
beyond himſelf. — The vices, as well as the 
ſufferings, of men, operate in ſuch a manner, 
that the miſchievous conſequences of both 
will reach farther than the perſons to whom 
they belong, and with whom they begin ; Nay, 
the miſchievous conſequences of men's vices 
may not ariſe ſoon enough to reach them- 
| ſelves, but may fall upon the innocent. —Po- 
3 verty is a natural miſchievous conſequence 


— Ins ab * 
- 


of prodigality ; and if a prodigal father him- 

ſelf meets with poverty, his family muſt 

feel it too; but as this is a miſchief, 

| lab; in the ordinary courſe of things, ariſes 

„ gradually, it may ariſe too late to puniſh the 
"_ N wo _ have e to feed 

%%ͤ¶ö;7³— 8 i 
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his vices to the laſt—and leave his innocent 
children to feel the whole burthen of the 5 
pore he has been bringing on. 

Shall we, on ſuch occaſions, ſay, with the 

| rats of Iſrael The way of the Lord is not 

equal? —we ſhall ſay weakly, if we do: 

For what is there to charge Providence with 

in this matter? —Is it to be expected, that 

Providence ſhould preſerve the family's ſub- 

ſtance, as he once did the widow's cruſe of 

oil, and keep it full for the children, e 

withſtanding the father's daily waſte of it? 

It is no way reaſonable, that God ſhould ſtop 

- the uſual courſe of things on ſuch occaſions, 


and throw his government of nature into'diſ= 


order, to carry on his government of man, 
which he can well ſupport by other methods. 

Nor does it impeach the equity of Provi- 
dence, that, in ſuch caſes, the guilty. has 

_ eſcaped without feeling the natural puniſh- 
ment of his vices for the natural miſchiefs, | 


belonging to vice in this life, are not the 


only puniſhment of it; and though, where 
they fall on ſome wicked men, they fall with 
equity, yet, where they do not fall on others, 
they are not unequitably withheld, ſo long 
as there is a full puniſhment in reſerve for 


cent 


them. And, though in ſuch caſes the inn. 


= 0 3 germ. 86. 
bent children feel the 5 of their 
father's wickedneſs, yet they neither bear his 

iniquity nor his puniſhment his iniquity is 
with him, and his - puniſhment all be on 
him. What the children feel is poverty ;— 
which is not a puniſhment from Providence, 
but his appointment ; and ſball we fay that 
{ach appointment is unequitable i ?—Shall we 
5 0 charge it as an unequitable conduct in Pro- 
vidence, that all men are not rich, when we 
ſee ſuch very good reaſons: of wiſdom why 
many ſhould be poor ?—We muſt at leaſt al- 
low the Governor of the world bis juſt pre- 
rogative of appointing men their ſeveral ſta- 
tions in life, and of making poor, and mak- 
| ing rich, as he ſees proper. If ſo, how does 
it affect the equity of God's conduct, at what 
time he makes them ſo? whether he ap- 
points a man his ſtation of poverty at his 
birth, or farther up in life. We may call 
poverty a hard appointment; and think it 
ſtall harder, hen we fall into it after an 
egnjoyment of plenty; but this amounts to 
ittle more than ſaying, that we like better to 
be rich than poor, and that the more. we 
” have been uſed to the enjoyment, of wealth, 
the les we like to be without it: which is 
natural, and very true but does not at 


gem, hs Oh Providence.” ; 
all affect the equity of Providence in 1 3 


directed by other and higher rules than this, 
| we ſhould be cautious, how we. judge every 
thing to be unequitable, which we feel hard 
in it. — With reſpect to the inſtance we bare 
been conſidering, , it is as equitable, ſurely, 
for the Governor of the world to puniſh a. 


wicked extravagant father in the next world as % 


in this ;—it is as equitable for him to with - 
draw an eſtate from his children, as it would 


have been, to have never ſet one before 


them —and, it is as equitable, to make them , 


poor, by the means of an extravagant fa- | 


ther, as it would have been, had AN been 
| born poor. : £ 51k Þ la 5 - 


| In this view of 5 wy 3 1 £7 
| confidering, we come at an eaſy ſolution. of 


what appears difficult in the declaration God. 


has made that « he viſits: the fins of the 1 


_ © fathers upon the children, unto, the . 
* and fourth generation FP 
In the inſtance juſt now I up we 8 
35 poverty of the children follows, as A. natura 
5 conſequence of the father's prodigality; 74 and 
5 b it 177 be ſaid . 8 viſits 23 fins oF 


* 


7 


us poor unleſs we would lay it down as a 
rule, for Providence to deal by us as we like: 
but, ſo long as the conduct of Providence i is: ö 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| * the father r upon the childreti?? when that 


evil falls on the children, which is the na- 


tutal conſequence of the father's ſin— not that 


God puniſbes tlie children for the fins of their 
father 7 though all puniſhments i in this 

life be Vifftatiofis of God; yet all vifitations 
ef God ate not puniſhments. God's viſita- 
tions are all his appointments and diſpenſa- 
tioni—of natufal good as well as of natural 
evil; whether the latter befal us as puniſhinent, 
or to ſerve other purpoſes of God's govern- 
ment over us :=and theſe, though they be 
God's viſitations, yet, at the fame time, are 


_ Hatural Conſequences in the ordinary courſe of 
: things ; 3 and they atiſe forme ſooner, ſome 


later. Sometitnes the evil natural conſequences 
ef men's miſbehaviour ariſe fo ſoon, as to lay 


Hold on the finner himſelf; in which caſe, 


they are both an eb and a Puniſhment : or,. 


dhe finner himſelf may efcape them, and they 
may ariſe upon his children; in which caſe, 
they are an evil, but not a Puniſhment + or, 
they too may eſcape them, and they may ariſe 
upon the ſecond, third,, or fourth genera- 
tion — not as puniſhments; but as appoint- 


ments, or vifitativiis of God, in the courſe of 


| batural conſequences, as Wy follow Unger his 
e | 


+ | Coe 
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God's declaration above ahentiojnl thus 


added, gives Us this Warning againſt ſin . . | 


hat the natural evil arifing from it, though, 

flow, is ſure, and though it falls not upon 
ourſelves; may fall upon thoſe who come afa 
ter us—ſooner or later :—for the expreſſion, 
te to the third and fourth generation,” is not 


| determinate, as reaching no farther, but is an 


indeterminate expreſſion for its falling ſomes 
time of other; if on the finner himſelf, it is 
part of the puniſhment for his fin; and, if 
he fincerely repents, may be the whole of it; 
other wife, if the natural evil conſequences f 
his fin fall net 6n the finner himfelf; but on 


is poſterity, they have their preſent appoint 


ment or viſitation, and he will hays his u- 
ture puniſhment. —Tn the mean time, whoevet 
feels the ſentiments of a man, as well as the 
_ Lillt of a firiner, will feel it a powerful diſ- 
ſuafive from fi, that though himſelf only is © 


chafgeable with the guilt; and liable to me 


puniſhment, of his fin, others; who are neat 
and dear to him, may be loaded with the e 
thief of it; find God, as Governor of the 
world, and of its natural events, hath ſet this 

diſſuaſive before us and, that we may not 
ſooth ourſelves with our own preſent ſecurity 
3 practices, hath aſſured us, that, be. 
| ; - A. — Con 


100 on Providence, Serm. 86. 
Hides our own future puniſhment for the 
guilt of our ſins (if we meet with none here) 
our poſterity, in the ordinary courſe of his 
extenſive government over human even ts, 
may feel the miſchief of it here to lateſt ge- 
nerations. 

To conclude By duly obſervin; g he con- 
nection which there is between God's moral 
government of man, and his government of 
the natural world about us and by conſi- 
dering, that, though each is ſubſervient to 
the other, yet both are to be maintained—we 
may be able to ſee, how it comes about, 
that wicked men often eſcape the nature! 
miſchiefs belonging to their wickedneſs, whilſt 
others, either in the preſent or future gene- 
rations, are oppreſſed and ſuffer by them. 
Things about us muſt take their courſe, and 
natural cauſes muſt produce their natural 
| effects, as Providence hath appointed —A nd, 
mankind being connected together, as Y 
as with the things about them, others muſt 
be affected by what we do and feel; —and, 
ſo long as Providence does not think fit to 
interpoſe, in an extraordinary manner, to al- 
ter this order of things, to ſuſpend the cauſes 
of natural evil, in favour of the good, and 


EE, to haſten them, in dif} ane of the wicked, 
© 8 © 2 
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Serm. 86. . On Providence. 101 
it muſt needs be, that the former will often 
fall into miſchiefs they have not deſerved, 
but which may turn to their good—whilft | 
the latter feel not, indeed, the miſchiefs they 
have deſerved here, but are kept for the 


puniſhment which ONE ſhall not Gm here- 
after. | | 
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SERMON xv. 


on DISSIMULATION.. 


= 


[Rom x13. . | 


It Io be without alen. 


55 « as it is amiable; Witt 
which, thoſe duties of ſociety, which we can | 


claim of each other, will loſe much of their 


merit, and thoſe which we can better with 
for than demand, will loſe all the ſtrength 
that ſupports them; for to be juſt and bo- 
neſt only upon the principle of ſelf-loye, | 
makes men at beſt but inoffenſive members. of 

Occiety, and if it faves them from the hatred, 
| hardly procures them the eſteem of others 
but the amiable and voluntary duties of hu- 
manity and heneyolence are quite impratti- 


cable, where we feel nat a Jove of others o 
: e | 


"Mtg love a other is « principle 8 


ö 02 — Serm. 87. 

This principle belongs to our natural con- 

: Nitution, nor can we diſclaim it without for- 
feiting our character as men; but it is more 
particularly our duty as Chriſtians, nor can 
we'diſclaim it, without forfeiting our title to 
the kingdom of Chriſt. 

But though we dare not diſclaim this ptin- 
ciple, we may diſſemble it; and the A poſtle's 
advice in my text contains a diſſuaſive from 
this practice; though, like many other to- 
pics of Chriſtian advice, it hardly ſuits the 

; prevailing taſte and temper 'of mankind. 
Diffimulation is the firſt leflon we learn; 
and; as the world goes, the man who has no 

- diffimulation, ought to have no buſineſs here. 

Me ſee it take polletfion of the heart, as early 
as nature and reaſon can begin to plant any 
"ſentiments on which it may employ itſelf; 
but, we are ſo well pleaſed with the diſcovery 
of reafon in the young breaſt, that we take 
© +0 diſtaſte at the miſapplication of it; and 

' when we confider them as ſtepping forth into 

mänkind, we are hardly inclined to diſarm 

them of a weapon ſo neceſſary for their de- 
fence. With this encouragement: diſſimula- 
tion grows up with our natural faculties, and 
imperceptibly inſinuates itſelf into the moſt 
valuable 1 of gur behaviour; und, from ' 


Ea * "os 


4 
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s büng indulged: in little matters, claims the 
management of greater. There is ſcarce a 
character in life in which it is not to be 
found; but we dignify it with the name of 


_ - ceflary and commendable, - | 

But, whatever we may think fit t to | call 
it, diſſimulation is truly a moral vice; and, 
vhatever pretences may be raiſed to ſhew its 


Juſtify it. It is true, men will often make 


whoever concludes from hence, that diſſimu- 
lation is juſtified, holds forth this maxim 
that whatever is expedient is morally right; a 


muſt be a moral vice; nor can the frequency 


ariſing from it, ever alter its nature; much 


leſs can we ee it a wires TO by _ 
* one. 


1 prudence, and, perſuading ourſelves it is a vir- 
tue, we think the cultivation of it | WOE ne- 5 


- expediency,” there can be none brought to 


maxim which will reach farther than K 1 

defence of diflimulation, even to the defence 7 

of the greateſt crimes that can be committed. 
f honeſty be a moral virtue, diſſimulation 


of its practice, or the greateſt advantages | 
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a en uſe of the ſincerity they find | 
in others, and by that means lay hard incon- 
vVoeniences upon the open practice of it; but 


7 


* 
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- pay pak, it. 2 . 1 Heſtaws no 


vices. — Honeſt love obſeryes a reaſonable 


manner it is due, gains as well as beſtows 


This vice, then, of our nature, ah = 
bhched and encouraged, ſpreads its influence 
over every virtue which belongs to ſociety ; 
and, as the love we owe to others is our beſt 
title to their eſteem, and to the benefits at- 
tending it, it immediately ſeizes that for its ob- 
Ject, and goes to work eee 
"with too much ſucceſs. | 

-Diflembled love -afſumes as great 2 — 
of lo. as xeal love has offices belongi 
£0 it. It ales courteſy and eſteem, boch 
Which are reaſonable and uſeful duties, when 
Hncerely and. properly applied: but when 
falſely pretended, or improperly applied, they 
become odious and miſchievous: in the for- 
mer caſe, they are a ſuitable reward and encou- 
ragement of good actions; in the latter, they 
$90, often lead men into weak, if not wicked 
nes, by humouring either their yanity or their 


are en zuſt propriety in the .courtely 
d efteen m which it expreſſes, without which 
obſerpance every duty loſes its merit. The 
urtefy which gives what is due, and in the 


ſtcem ; but when imoderately or impro- 


een; 


- efteem 5 for when men are s 2 5 | | 
FE ES 

belongs to them, they will faſpect the ſince» 

rity even of that which is their due: nor does 


it gain eſteem; for, under the ſuſpicion, that 


1 which is paid wants fincerity, men 
are more inclined to take diſtaſte at it, than they 


are to think him a friend who. pap ex Diſ- 

ſembled love tranſgreſſes both againſt meafure 
and propriety, in the courteſy gu eſteem it 
pretends to thew ; upon this maxim that, 
al ces dg w 2. eg . caljet 
than they think is due to them; few think 
they receive more than is their due; and 
better Ain eee a ae ie en 


1 

> ag ariſes aden da rtl Pendler 
1 pleafant, either to him who receives 
it or to him who gives it. To feed men wich 
more praiſe han they are {enfible they deforve, 
entices them to be leſs careful in making true 


merit their title 40 it; it is like being padde 
dur wages before we do our work, and is 


86 likely 40 make us idle. It requires nice 


mendation; 4a weak mind will be ſurſeited 
With even a moderate ſhare of it, and ſome 
N 9 e they have 


ont to feed men properly with com— 
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not deſerved, than they will the praiſe that is 
their due. In ſhort, praiſe is the ſupport of 
merit, as food is the ſupport of life; and the 
fame care is neceſſary in the diſtribution off 
both, elſe we ſurfeit the merit we ſhould en- 
courage, and OE: the life we ould 
e 
Nor is ha e miſchief of flattery confined. to 
him who is the object of it ; it is reflected back 
on him who gives it. For he who laviſhly and 
Andiſcriminately beſtows that commendation 
which is due only to merit, ſhews himſelf no 
friend to the latter; and, in being accuſtomed 
to. ſet aſide its authority in diſtributing his 
_ praiſe of other men's actions, is naturally 
betrayed to ſet it aſide in conductin g his own, 
and will be apt to expect he may acquire 
praiſe at the ſame eaſy rate at which he 9 
f _— it—without deſerving it. ” 
But the worſt miſchief in e is, chat 
it not only ſurfeits the virtues, but encou- 
. rages. the vices and follies, of others ; not 
content with loading men's virtues with more 
praiſe. than they can carry, it ſoftens' their 
. vices, and makes them appear leſs odious 
dan they really are. The flatterer's aim is 
_ to [pleaſe the perſon he is addrefling, and 
2 hs n uſe os means * 


* 
3 
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| that end; and the vices: and follies of men, 
when artfully handled, may = the ſureſt 
| means of procuring their favour; becauſe a 
commendation of their virtues is felt only as 
the payment of what is due; but a mitigation 
of their follies is felt as an indulgence: the 
former will either find their own way to ap- 
plauſe, or will be contented without it; but the 
latter want aſſiſtance to countenance them: 
and whoever removes the ſhame and uneafi- - 
neſs attending: folly, which is the flatterer's 
aim, very ſtrongly . the e _ i 
þ Ka to whom it belong. | 
Theſe miſchiefs; then, Jifdembled 3 1 
in the common offices of civility; but it is 
then moſt; hurtful, when it creeps into the 
 facred offices of friendſhip; theſe are of great- 
et importance, and we feel ourſelves much *—_ 
more ſenſibly hurt by falſe friendſhip, han os 
by unmeaning civilities or ſervile flattery. ' ./ 
It is on friendſhip we depend for a ſupply „ 
5 «E that mutual aſſiſtance, which we want in, | 
purſuing and maintaining our happineſs. Man, 
, Conſidered as an individual, is an indigent 
helpleſs creature, nor can he put forth a 
hand to reach his ſhare of natural good, with-- 
out hs _, and .concurrence of his :fellow-:+ 
creat This is not &. e 
VVV ö 
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ance, which 


our conſtitution, as it is a citc\ 


_ adapts us to the condition in which our Crea. = 


tor hath thought fit to place us; who, in- 


tending us for ſociety, that we trighit be deat 


to each other, has made us uſeful to each 
other ; and, after orderitig that we. ſhould 
ſeek buf natural happineſs by à mutual affiſt. 


' ance, has ſuitably adapted us with ſuch af. 


fections as thay lead dad av, 11 8 


55 that afſiſtafce. 


Friendſfüp then is 4 aan w 


tion, and; as ſuch, wult be at niverfil one; 
and yet, if we look into mank 
Perhaps be inclined to think it is not ſo, and 
that chere is too much reaſon to complain at 
the Want of it: but we are to remember, that 
man may mifapply the natural affections 
which God hath implanted in him; and 


d, we may 


thertfore, 4 Went of the ſuitable ect, which 


any. affection ſhould produce in any particu -- 
xx inſtance, does not prove the abſolute want 
- of that affection which may exert itſelf on 
ether mote improper objects, which a de- 
Ominend, inſtead of 

Gol! which reaſon and duty fet before it. 


praved judgnient may I 
Ik is thus with the affections of love and 


friendifip 3 they are natiiral; and they " 


Eniveriat : uh hn is delle of them; though 


466 many 8 them: "che: there are 
few who are not chargeable with a-want of 


ae juſtly due. The miſchief lies here ỹ,ẽ 
affections are not fo obedient to the direction 
of reaſon as they ought to be; ſo far from 
it, that they citen conſpire together, 20 bfr 
reaſon from her juſt monarchy, and to ſet up 
4 republican government of theit own, in 
Which cach paſſion takes its turn, in claim- 
ing a privilege of leading the reſt ; hence it 
zs, that, inſtead of ſceitig the ſeveral affees _ 
tions produce their ſuitable effects, by being 
employed on their proper objects, we fee ther 
| Produce nothing but miſchief, by being miſs 

employed; and even the amiable affections of 
| love and friendſhip, like the honeſt members. 

of a diſordered polity, - are overborne in the 
ſtream of confuſion, and are thrown on ob- 


would have avoided. 


Affection; and, | conſequently, it will be an eaſy _ 
matter to counterfeit it in particular inſtances; 
for, as there is ſcarce any man but what. 
really feels it in ſome inſtances, ſo he will 
thence be qualified for diſſembling it in many 


* 
£ 
4 4 ry 
1 ths 
. - 
= * 


then in fome particular inftatices; where the, 


ö jects, which, in a . an they 1 1 


Friendſhip, then, is a 3 5 aniveckd . 


echerinſtances, where he finds occaſion, though. 


( 
N 
i 

i þ1 

i | 

: In 
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be feels no ſenſe. of it. And, as: it is eaſy to 
eounterfeit friendſhip, ſo it muſt. be highly 
- miſchievous to do it; for what is intended for 
the. beſt purpoſes,” by abuſe becomes produc- 
tive of the worſt; and, if the uſe of friend- 
ſhip be directed to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, the abuſe of it muſt be followed 
by unhappineſs and diſorder. - 
Diſſembled friendſhip traffics for the „ 6 
6 others, without giving any in return, and 
beguiles men to truſt their happineſs in our 
hands for the improvement of it, when We: 
are diſpoſed to neglect, if not abuſe, ſuch 


truſt. There need not more be ſaid by way of 


charge againſt this practice; ; and, that this is 
not too much, will appear from. conſidering 
the employments of difſembled. friendſhi; Ps and 
* motives which 1 Mom. e 


* 8 
. MW * . * : * 


SERMON 


to be laviſh in profeſſing 
Vices, without any hought or deſign of put - e 
tion; and one e „ 
of practice is vanit x. 
irſelves conſiderable, to hace 
what may promote their ha ppi- 


* 
»* 


#. 


plwKkẽaſure in gratifying the expectations of 
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not ours too. A generous breaſt, indeed, feels 


others; but it is pain and jealouſy to the ſelfiſh 
heart, which is well pleaſed to ſee others pine 
for what they w_ but, is 1 to ſe. 
them gratified. - | 
This ſort of vanity, which FI upon the 
25 diſappointment and dependence of others, i is 
very apt to divert as well as feed itſelf at 
their expence. Outward profeſſions are as fit 
for one as they are for another : and, where 
there is no principle of ſincerity i in thoſe who 
make them, which fixes them to one, no re- 
_ . morſe. is felt in giving the fame to another. 
Thus they dreſs out numbers. with their pro- 
| miles, and ſmile to bee them miſtake their li- 
very finery. 5 
We uſually find men ef e e 
among thoſe, who are already furniſhed with 
a competent, if not an affluent, ſhare of what 
the world calls. happineks. | _ Are they then 
too much employed i in the cnjoyment of their 
own. good, to be really ſolicitous i in advancing | 
the good of others? or, do they aim only at 
| bribing the enmity of the world by fair pro- 
| 12 not Sg. to: purchaſe its n 
, Heart, chat cannot tiep, forth, from. its own I 
1 8 — . * | 


8 enn. 88. "On Dj Sonatas. „ 
. enjc Wente „to all the bappineſs of otivre; 7 
and as Weak a judgment, that leads men to 
think themſelves ſecure, by tying up the en- 
mity of the world, when there is no condi- 
tion but what feels, and may want, te 
ee dene of an active friendſhip 5 | + 7 
| happieſt condition is precarious; and wa > 
onby ſtand: the longeſt, which are the laſt a- 
faulted by adverſity. A prudent man, in the 
beſt ſtate, will make Proviſion. for the worſt; 
and, whilft he has it in his power to pur- 
| chaſe real eſteem from mankind by real fer= 
Vvices, will lay up a ſtore of friendſhip, againſt 
a time when he may want it. As for thoſe © 
who would purchaſe the friendſhip, or at leaſt 
Would bribe the 5 8040 of the world, by fair 
profeſſions only, the beſt that can be faid of 
_ their bargain is they pay a trifle, and the 
purchaſe one: mere profeſſion of friendſhip: will 
_ purchaſe only mere profeſſion. of eſteem z the * | 
real eſteem of the heart can never riſe to thank 1 
the unmeaning friendſhip, of the tongue | 
III. There is another employment; in which 
4 diſſemblel friendſhip is engaged, when it leads 
us to an execution of our profeſſions, but no 
further, and with no other view; thay ae ar 
| wering ons Fae of nn nh 
3 2 . 1 
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| Men of this 8 Aa dis real aten, but 
they fall ſhort of the character of true friends, 
- becauſe they act not upon the principle of 


- Friendſhip ; they do not, fo. properly, ſerve 
another, as make uſe of another s good to 
ſerve themſelves. Not that it is wrong fo 
to do to make ourſelves happy, by mak- 


ing others fo ;—it is the general condition of 
our nature; and we are put in each other's 


” way for that purpoſe, to be mutually uſed as 


inſtruments in promoting each other's good. 


But the blame lies here — when the principle 
that leads us to do good to others is no other 


than a deſire of ſerving ourſelves; for then 
what we do is an action, not of friendſhip, 


but of prudence. | The love of eur friend, 


and the love of ourſelves, are affections as diſ- 

tinct as the objects on which they are em- 
ployed ; and though they may often operate 

together, yet they are diſtinguiſhable, and 
that by the end at which they aim. The 
love of our friend diſtinguiſhes itfelf by our 
aiming at his good, as its ultimate end; but 


when we carry our views farther, andonly take x 


, as ſubſervient to our own, it is 


plainly the love of ourſelves that influences 


* no 
5 more 


| Gere 38, On D Nſiniulatimi, „„ 
more e an een A, falls in ur 
Wa 

Tos nyt be no 10 matter to 0 grard EO I 
this fort of diſſimulation, and it may perhaps 
ſeem too ſtrict a remark upon it. We muſt 
form our judgments by the actions of men, 
and cannot always lock far enough to ſee 
the real | inward principle. which conduct 
them; We theretore muſt allow him to be a 
true friend, who claims that jitle upon real 
fervices, whatever may be the unknown mo- 
tive on which he did them, There is no con- 
tradicting this and yet there is this miſchief 
ariſing from it, that, ſo long as we know the 
general neceſſity which mankind are under of 
| Judging by this rule, we ars apt to grow careleſs 
of acting by any other, and, as-improper mo- 
tives of action cannot well be difoetued; we grow: 


less ſolicitous for actin g upon proper ones. 
Would we impartially conſult our own _ 
ſentiments, in the diſcharge of many duties 
of friendſhip, we might find reaſon to own, 
chat there are actions, which we are well 
ontent - to hear ranked under that ſacred 
title, which yet do not properly deſerve i ity 
and if we ſeriouſſy purſue the reflection, W 
wat be ſenſible, that the blindneſs of others 
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in giving us a character we do not deſerve, 


does us as much miſchief as it does us ho- 
nour: ſuch ſucceſs encourages the growth 


of a ſelfiſh principle, which is naturally luxu- 


riant: a ſucceſsful practice in ſerving our own 
intereſt, carried on under the reputation of 


ſerving our friends, may in time make us 
too fond of the former, to pay any regard to 


the other: when we have long g made it a rule 
to promote the goad: of others, only as an 


inſtrument in promoting our own, we may 
in time as readily. promote their miſchief, 


when we ſee it conducive. to the Yue: fa 


| yourite end.— This leads me to 


III. A third employment, in | which a 
ſembled friendſhip is engaged, when, under 
the profeſſion of advancing the good of others, 
men make uſe of the means and confidence 


repoſed in them for a contrary purpoſe, and 


work the miſchief of others by thoſe ſteps, 


through which they e to 0 them 8 


their advantage. 20 
It is a ſufficient 80 to our nature,” as . 

men, and to our condition, as Chriſtians, ta 

contrive the unhap pineſs of others by any 


means; but it is a much higher reproach to 
both, when our Conte aner are ſo laid, As: 


we are againſt ourſelves; and the caution 


to ourſelves. / 


judgment, it will be a general rule with thoſe 


entertain perhaps a better opinion than we 


important truſt. In this ſituation we miſ- 
take his judgment for our own, and think 
we only give our own wiſhes birth when we 
Sive approbation to his propoſals ; and, whilſt” 
we are fondly perſuaded that we think and 
act in him, we are not very likely to cenſure 
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to make others the inſtroments of their own. 


By "whilever" Gatity- it comes e we 
are always better guarded againſt others, than 


which leads us to ſuſpect others, is generally | 
attended with a confidence which ee us 


In con Ace of this drag foible'i in our 5 


who intend us miſchief, to profeſs them- 
ſelves our friends; becauſe by this means they 
get poſſeſſion of us — we put ourſelves in 
their keeping; and if we were not inclined to 
ſuſpect our own conduct before, we are leſs 
likely to ſuſpect it now, when we have per- : 
ſuaded ourſelves that we are under the pro- 5 
tection of another, of whoſe judgment we 


* of our own. *-Every one ſees the advan- 
tage which the falſe friend has from this | 


or * ſuf wha 1 5 direcks. "This ſituation. 
* EC neceſſarily 


3 
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neceſſarih makes us an eaſy prey; and, as it 


makes him an eaſy ſpoiler, ſo it makes him 3 
cruel one; for what can excuſe him .in the 
character of a man, who makes another un- 
deſeryedly miſerable? or what can ſave his 


character as a Chriſtian, who. returns the 
baſeſt ſort of enmity for friendihip? 1 


To conclude.— Friendſhip is a ſacred poſt, 


in which (if I may be allowed the bold ex- 
b ao God dignifies man with his yice⸗ 


' 


Whoever feels it in his power to 
be a Fiend to others, may look upon him- 
{elf as honoured with a commiſ on from God, 


_ to'co-operate with him in his general deſign of 


doing good ; nor are ſuch abilities of being a 


friend to others greater marks of fayour and 
| honour, than they are directions of duty; and 


when we are called to give an account of 


our commiſſion, we ſhall fall under the 
character of unthrifty ſtewards, if, like the 
n in the. napkin, ve return wo un- 
employed. 


But under mh character thall we. 5 9 


ve return them much abuſed ?. If thoſe means, 


which God hath lent us for the affiſtance and 


| ſervice of others, be employed, not only for 
| promoting « our own wrong ends, but for diſap- i 
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80 reputable as is the poſt of friendſhip, 
— it is no wonder, that many are defirous of 
| being ranked in it, who are not qualified to 
: fill 2 but, ſo ſacred as is the poſt of friend- 
| ſhip, it is matter of wonder (of concern at 
leaſt): that thoſe who are called up to it, and 
are qualified to fill it, ſhould with ſo much 
indifference deſert or proſtitute it that they, 
ſhould ſo eaſily ſatisfy themſelves with an un- 
meaning barren profeſſion of it, or, without. 
remorſe, allow themſelves in a ſelfiſh diſho- 
nourable practice of it — that they ſhould . 
fo cruelly, as well as profanely, miſapply the 


truſt the means of their happineſs in their 
hands for its improvement, when they are 
not only not diſpoſed to apply them, but are 


Men know not how to guard themſelves 
againſt ſuch enemies to God and to mankind, 
till their miſchief, perhaps their ruin, makes 
them feel their miſtake. So long as the heart 
of man lies buried from the eye of man, we 
muſt run a hazard with each other, and venture 

our happineſs i in each other's hands; but the 
neceſſity of this conduct aggravates the guilt 


„ "OM RITES eceſla "behaviour of an- 5 


_ facred-+ poſt they are in, by inviting others to f 


jnduſtrious to abuſe and miſapply them. ; 


of thoſe, who are diſpoſed to betray us by 
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other the means of any inconvenience to him, 
is baſe and ungenerous, even in the lighteſt | 


matters; but where friendſhip is concerned, 


and ſuch happineſs as this world can afford 
us is depending, it is unmanly, it is unchriſ- 
tian. - God knows, the happineſs which this 


3 can afford us, is poor enough at beſt, 


other for procuring and maintaining it; — ſure- 


bh then we thould not contrive to make it ſtill 


more imperfect, by laying treachery and ma- 


Kos! in each other's way, to diſturb and to 
deftroy the 787 ee ee us here 


below... | .. 


even after all the aſſiſtance we can give each 


Let the falls friend; af 5 can, * 


. this If his heart be open to any thing be- 


ſides his own intereſt, let him look around 


him on the miſchief he is doing others, and 


be aſhamed; or, if his heart will admit no 


conſideration, but what leads to his own in- 
tereſt, let him look forward, on the miſchief 


he is doing himſelf, and be affrightened. 


Let him ſerioufly confider, whether the diſ- 
_ appointments and unhappineſs of others, 
in which he ſports himſelf, on which he 


fattens here, are circumſtances that will ſe- 
cure him his own happineſs hereafter . : 


e it be not N to . | 
1 5 


* 
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there be a God who judgeth the earth, that 
the treacherous wiles he lays for others may 
at laſt enſnare himſelf; — that the ſmooth 

ſpeeches, by which he beguiles his neigh- 
bour, may be heavily repaid with a dreadful 
ſentence againſt himſelf, from an angry, but 
righteous judge and, that every inſtance of 
miſchief, which he works for the innocent 
here, may recoil upon himſelf, and ſink him 
| deeper in his own deſtruction hereafter, 
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SERMON. Lxxxin, 


you. aA xTROD on eine 


| Marruey v vii. 5. 


| Fi 65 out the beam out of thint bu be, 
and then ſhalt thou ſee charly to caſt out the 
mote our of 2 brother 5 TOW 5 


JEFORE we - „Aber to 


ad our own: without this, our rep 


is but Hypocriſy, and, whilſt it pretends ys” 


regard for virtue, is no more than the uncha- 


ritable ſuggeſtion. of a bad diſpoſition. - "IVE 


nothing is more frequent than this pra 


and uſe hath ſo reconciled us to it, tliat In 


fearce/ think © worn AE WK ION] 
ourſelves, 


| * Know thyſelf,” is aid to be « precept from. 
8885 ; it is of various e and N 
5 de 


faults of others, we ſhould take care- *" 


* — — , 


— 


— TS " 
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be not improperly directed to thoſe who are 


more buſy about the faults of others, than 


85 mindful of their own. He who ſtudies to know 
himſelf, will find but little time for buſying 
| Himſelf in the knowledge of others, and will 


ſhow more charity in the uſe of ſuch know- 


' ledge of them as falls in his way. 


It is hard to ſay, what would be an effec- 


tual means for ſtopping this practice—perhaps 


there is none deſigned; it is a blemiſh in the 
human conſtitution; but, as it may be uſeful 


in quickening a jealous care of our behaviour, 
It may be left to ſtand, like many hideous 
parts of nature, for its ſubſervieney to what 
is more agreeable and more uſeful. 


Reproof is a difficult and Aiden work; 


yet every one attempts it. There are particu- 


qualifications, and particular ſeaſons, ne- 


. ceſſary, before we can ſet about it with ſuf- 


ficient authority, or with any view of ſucceſs; 
yet, with no other authority than our o- r=ñ 
inclination, and with no better view than the 

gratifying it, we call the characters of others 


| 13 5 us, upon the flighteſt ' occafion, and 


treat them with a ſeverity which always at; 
tends uſurpation ; for, where we haye a right 
to examine the behaviour of others, we uſually 


| ſhew more candour ;—our cenſures are always 


2 
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. . a giving Reer 1 

the moſt . where they have the. leaſt 
right to ſupport them. 

Ibis is one qualification N Gab giv- 
: ing reproof ; and it is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
Where we have a right to give it, as it is 
unjuſt to aſſume it, where we have none. 
We are not likely to be ignorant of the au- 
thority belonging to our ſeveral ſtations ;— 
for it is wiſely ordered, that there is ſet up. 
in ſeveral parts of mankind, an authority far 
correcting thoſe irregularities, which, if left 
without controul, would throw all into con- 

fuſion. Thus a maſter hath authority over 

his ſervants, a parent over his children, and 

a magiſtrate over the ſubject; and it is as 
much a duty for each of theſe to exert that 
authority, with which their ſtations inveſt 
them, as it is the duty of thoſe to ſubmit to - 

, who are placed under them. 
VTuet even in thels. caſes (as pee is al- 

ways diſagreeable) thoſe Who feel it will be 5 
ready to lay hold of any thing to ſhake the 

authority on which i it proceeds; which, there- 
fore, ſhould be well ſupported and its beſt 
ſupport is example ;—if that be wanting, re- 
proof, though it brings command, brings no 
leſſon with it, and we rather: ſabmit to it 
than are mended by it. Men are more at- 


tentive 1 


tentive to example than precept ; and, when 
reproof and practice are contrary; we do more 
miſchief by the latter, than we do good by 
the former. The actions of men are the 
rule by which we judge of their thoughts: 
true, it is not an infallible rule; but, fo long 
as it is the common one, it muſt be attended 
to; and we muſt expect, if our reproof and 
| behaviour be oppoſite; that men will, from 
the deficiency of the latter, ſuſpect the fince- 
rity of the former, and will conclude, that 
we are not ourſelves poſſeſſed of that regard 
for what is right which we ſeem fo earneſt to 
inſtill into others; conſequently, our advice 
will want a material recommendation to make 
it ſucceſsful: or, if our fincerity be not ſuſ- 
pected; this mends not the weakneſs of our 
-xeproof ; for it is the fame thing, whether 
we. adviſe what we do not think uſeful, or 


| what we do not practiſe—and our want of 


ſincerity, or our want of practice, are equal- 
y deſtructive of that weight which reproof 
ſhould carry with it in order to be ſucceſsful. 
|  Befides, the want of example not only wea- 
bens reproof, but diſgraces ourſelves ; and 
ſhews, that we are either blind or hardened; 
that we are not convinced of our own faults, or 


th ey we can maintain them againſt convidtion: 
| | either 


derm. 80. of giving Reprogfi. 129 
either of which conditions diſqualifies us for 
reproving others; for, how can we call that 
a fault in another, which we do not think 
one in ourſelves? or, how can we ſeriouſly x 
deſire to remove that fault in another, which £ 
we will not remove.in ourſelves ? Ft. 

All. this ſhould be well conſidered, even 
in thoſe inſtances of reproof, where there is 
a right to ſupport it. The magiſtrate, the 
parent, or the maſter, and whatever other 
character in ſociety. may. inveſt us with this 
authority, will always find their own example | 
the moſt effectual ſupport and recommenda- 
tion of their reproof: not that their autho- 

rity ſhould be ſet at-nought for want of ſuch 
example; for the authority ariſes from the 
office, which 18 blameleſs; "Fa the faults are 
the faults. of the man; ſuch reproof, there- 
fore, is too well ſupported to be deſpiſed, 
though it be not well enough ſupported. to 
produce that conſiſtency in it, which Tren- 
ders it both amiable and effectual. 

But in thoſe inſtances, where we 1 1 no 
right or authority to reprove, it is highly un- 
pardonable to correct others, when our own . 
behaviour ſtands in need of the like correc- | 
tion. If « our reproof wants authority to ſup- 
| 1255 t it, e ſhould ſurely | be careful to add 

Wie III. F 
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to the frength of the other pillar; on which 
it depends, and give it all the recommenda- 
tion that is poſſible from our own example. 
But here lies the miſchief, that, among ſuch 
as have no authority for reproving others, 
thoſe are the moſt forward in doing it, who 
have the leaſt good behaviour of their own 
to ſhew. — When correction comes from this 
quarter, it muſt encreaſe rather than abate 
diſorder ; for, when ſuch ſhake the ſcourge 
over us, who not only have no right to take 
it up, but deſerve it themſelves, juſtice and 
felf- MP allow us to wreſt it from their 
hands. 
2 hive are, ME finale! ergo 
ſuitable ſeaſons for reproof; which is 4s un- 
pardonable, when ill-timed, as when ill- ſup- 
ported. There is no doubt, but, if we really 
intend the reformation of the party, who is 
the object of our reproof, he will be the firſt, 
and he will be the laſt, before whom we lay 
it; becauſe it is not neceſſary, for the amend- 
ment of one man's conduct, that all men 
ſhould be judges of it; and we commonly 
find, that ſuch as enter upon this work on 
true principles, that is, with proper autho- 8 
rity, with the countenance of their o-. ↄ 
good conduct, and 7 a fincere v view to the 
intereſt 


7 by : : * 


germ. $h. of gfoing are. 13 
intereſt of the perſon for whom ty are 
concerned; ſuch, I ſay, as-undertake to re- 
prove upon theſe principles, uſually take care 
of this circumſtance, and, as reformation is 
the only point they have in view, they ſafe 

fer their arm to take no larger ſteps than 


| are neceſſary for that ſingle purpoſe. 


But when teproof wants · its true principles 
to guide and to reſtrain it, it always runs be- 
pyond its limits. It ſeizes all opportunities as 
proper, and every occaſion of ſpeech is a 
| ſeaſon for throwing out our reproof. Men 
of this humour are ſo far from taking care, 
that he, who is the object of their cenſure, 
| ſhould be the only one acquainted with it, 
that they take care he ſhall be the only one 
who is ignorant of it. Conſcious that their 
reproof wants its proper ſupport, they dare 
not ſet it before him, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
give it due examination; but, watching his 
abſence, they ſpread their unlicenſed cenſure 
before all they meet; and, as the point they 
have in view is not his reformation, but the 
indulgence of their own humour, the more 
they make acquainted with it, the better 50 
anſwer their purpoſe. = 8 
This is the moſt common method: tt 
is taken 3 in finding fault with the behaviour 5 
K 2 7 of 
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of others; it is not uusl, to lay men's fol- 
lies before them, unleſs we have ſome au- 
thority over them to ſupport us, or ſuch a 
regard for them as will excuſe us; to do it 
without either of theſe, is a liberty which 
common ſenſe and common good manners 
will not allow, however common prac- 
tice has eſtabliſhed it: when we dare not lay 
men's follies before themſelves, we lay them 
before the public, and ſet cenſure on its 
progreſs abroad, inſtead of applyin 8 e 
and perſonal reproof at home. 

This liberty, which is uſually. 150 in 


publicly cenſuring each other's conduct, is 


certainly unreaſonable and unchriſtian; and, 


Whatever may be alledged to juſtify it, or 
however general practice may countenance it, 
et upon examination, it will be found to be 


baſe in its principles, and miſchievous in its 


conſequences. 


The true principle 5 cenſure is envy, 
though it may often take occaſion of ſhew- 


ing itſelf upon motives of a leſs odious na- 


ture. Self- love makes us uneaſy to ſee others 
better than ourſelyes ; and conſequently ready 
to lay hold of any opportunity of degrading 


another, as a neceſſary ſtep to our own ad- 


vancement. This ae leads us to en- 
tertain 


| \ 


be tg. of giving Re, 18 


tertain accounts of other men's failings, be- 


cauſe the application of them to ourſelves 
gives us the ſecret pleaſure of admiring our 
| own ſtrength, if we ſtand clear of the like 
faults ; and if we do not, it gives us a no 
leſs pleaſing fatisfaCtion' in the diſcovery that 
others are as weak as we are; for partnerſhip 
in folly, as well as in affliction, is a relief ; 
the latter, indeed, lightens affliction, / but his 
former ſtrengthens folly. On theſe accounts, 


we are fond of hearing the miſconduct of 


others; and what gives pleaſure in the bear- 
ng, gives as great in communicating it. 


Beſides envy, there are purpoſes of vanity, : 


which are ſerved in propagating cenſure.- Tt is 
the humour of many to indulge their wit in 
the notice they take of other men's failings ; 
= this is a very active principle of cen- 
ſure; the pleaſure in being witty is irre- 
ſiſtible- and, though true wit be the talent 


of but few, yet they are fewer ſtill; Who think 


they have not wit 1 to win . 7 7 85 
eee a 33 


A 5 


The maintaining converſion leads many | 
into this practice. It is a Prevailin g notion, 


that cenſure is a ſure topig of entertainment; 
and experience too much ſhews it is ſo; and 
"IN — who 928 into it u pon this prin- 


"2 3 N ciple, 
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ciple, may mean no harm, yet _ * a great - 
deal ; and their not being aware of it, is a 
es, which only ſhews their want 
of a good underſtanding, but does not excuſe 
their want of good- nature. — Thus envy, 
pride, vanity, and ill-nature, are the prin- 


ciples of a cenſorious behaviour; and, though 


motives of a more favourable nature may of- 
ten be the immediate occaſion of diſcovering | 
it, yet, whoever will impartially examine his 
heart, will find more or leſs of theſe princi- 
ples at the bottom of td e to 
cenſure. | : 
- From princi iples fo bad, general gon 85 
quences cannot follow. It is true, public 
cenſure may ſometimes be a check on our 
conduct, and keep us within bounds :— as 
there is nothing ſo good but what may be 
abuſed to evil, ſo there is nothing ſo bad but 
ſome good may ariſe from it; but ſuch good 
effect, ariſing from cenſure, is overbalanced by 
the miſchief it works. 
The miſchief which they e nd are 
the object of it, is ſevere and irreparable. The 
greateſt poverty in life is want of reputation, 
and they who rob us of that are the worſt of 
plunderers. Nor is the miſchief of cenſure 
. to thoſe 885 are the: objects of it: 
4 i - DAG 


* 


b AS 8 eps} his adult | 
endangers his own, ſo thoſe who. raiſe or pro: 
pagate-ctnſure; may fall under it. The world 
is not mote ready to cenſure, than it is to aſk 
this queſtion, . Who art thou, that judgeſt 
another? andi the diſcovery ariſing from 
this queſtion may turn greatly to our diſad- 
_ vahtage;:=Tojhave the judgment we paſs up» 
on others recoil ä is the ſevereſt 
puniſhment of cenſuree. ½ on 
To conclude. There is no temper of mind 
more uſeful or agreeable, than that which in- 
clines us to love, rather than find fault with, 
each other. Such a diſpoſition is the ſupport 
of ſocial life. A ſevere enquiry into blemiſh- 
es alienates the affections, encourages jea- 
lous fear, and eſtabliſhes mutual hatred. On 
the contrary, by a mild treatment of other 
men's conduct, we not only beſpeak the like 
for our own, but we take the beſt ſtep for 
their amendment. Good- nature is a neceſſary 
ingredient in good advice; and he ſhews moſt 
ſkill, who ſhews moſt loye, in the care of his 
- neighbour's conduct. Let us remember, that 
we are men, and that we are Chriſtians; as men, 
we are all liable to failin gs, and as Chriſtians, 
we ſhould be ready to forgive them. Who- 
erer would walk worthy of ſociety, and as 
. K 4 . FRG | 
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inſpection into his own conduct, by a buſy 


and ſeverè enquiry into the conduct of others; 


and whoever would walk worthy of the holy 
vocation wherewith he is called, as a diſciple 
of Chriſt, will ſhew that forbearance towards 
others, of which "Chriſt: hath ſee him the 
example, and will be ready to forgive his 
brother, as God, for e OE! is OY 
© n us all. „%% $oorod173 1c; 
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OR GIVE NESS is a ducy wick which 
philoſophy knew little what to do: 


Pens. it really has a place in the human 


breaſt, yet it has hardly found a place among 


The truth is, though forgiveneſs: be really 
a natural duty, yet, withinitheinarrow limits 
of human- philoſophy, - there were not fouri® | 
ſufficient motives to ſappere” | the aden 
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ing from it, might point out, that there was 


ſuch a duty belonging to man; but this was 


too weak a motive to ſecure the obſervance 
of it, becauſe it was not ſtrong enough to 


overbalance the natural paſſion of revenge; 


a paſſion more prevalent i in the breaſt of man 
than a diſpoſition to forgive. 80 long as 


men felt themſelves governed by this paſſion 
(as they muſt, fo long as thev felt nothing 
ſtrong enough to oppoſe it) they would eafily 
overlook the natural duty of mutual forgive- 
neſs ; and, inſtead of making a. proviſion: for 


any future ſecurity by the uſe of it, would 
truſt to their own ſtrength for ſupporting 


themſelves in ſuch offences as they might 
hereafter give, rather than forego the pleaſure | 


7 a 11 


received. 
do far were the a7 — 0 alice, any 
thing ſtrong enough to oppoſe the natural | 


5 deſire of revenge, that they lived and acted 
unler a perpetual encauragement of it: for, 


being utter rangers to the glories of heavens 
hey bent all their attention to ſuch glory a8 
they could meet with on earth; and that 


8 glory being ſuch as ambition and pride; ſet 
daß them, and lien was 


vers ah built 


44 
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fellow- creatures, it is no wonder that we find 


cheir philoſophers at a loſs in recommending 
meekneſs and forgiveneſs as a duty: ſince 


this would have been a leſſon utterly incon- 


ſiſtent with the ruling paſſion of the world 
about them—utterly oppoſite to that diſtur- 
bance and deſtruction of each other, on which 
they raiſed their greateſt glory; which, there- 


fore, the wiſeſt philoſophers had no autho- 


rity to bid them lay aſide, becauſe they knew 
not where to give ar a better e in ex- 
ching 4 

Me may therefore al cal the auth of 


forgiveneſs a goſpel duty: not that it is only 


there to be met with ; but becauſe there only 
it is placed on ſuch principles as may fupport 
the practice of it, on ſuch motives for obſerving 
it, as the Heathen could not find, but which 
_- Chriſtian cannot overlook.—Such as, 


x. The command of Chriſt. — This mo- 


tire the Heathen was utterly unacquainted 


with. He might often find it uſeful; and 


might ſometimes even feel it pleaſant, to for- 
give; but he knew of no. command to do it, 


and conſequently was not likely to do Wan | 
farther than he found it uſeful or felt it plea= 
quently 
| happen) he felt a pleaſure from purſuing his 
ae 15 Knew of no cone, no autho. 


rity 


fant: but if (which would more fre 
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rity bafficient to ſtop him in the purſuit. his 
authority the Chriſtian has met With — God 
himſelf, who made the heart of man, has, by 
the mouth of his Son, put a reſtraint on the 
paſſions belonging to it; and the Chriſtian, 
whenever he feels a deſire of revenge ariſing in 
his heart, feels at the ſame time what is ſuffi- 
cient to overbalance that deſire, from the au- 
thority of his God and Saviour, who. has ex- 
preſsly commanded him to ſuppreſs it. | 
2. Another motive, on which the goſpel 
calls us to the e of Werdet is the ex- 
ample of God. 
The conduct of God, 1 b abs na- 
tural bleſſings of his Providence to the wicked 
as well as to the good, ſhews us a leſſon of 


doing good to thoſe who hate us. Our Saviour 
expreſsly directs us to look upon it as ſuch, 


3 commands us to imitate, it; and by his 
direction and command we are both encou- 
. and obliged ſo to do. Whether the 
Heathen, who knew. nothing of this direction 
and command of Chriſt, felt himſelf under 
- ſufficient obligation of doing ſo too, is doubt - 
ful at beſt. Under: the very ae ee know- 
ledge which the Heathens had of God and his 
Providence, the promiſcuous diſpenſation of his 


| natural bleſſings to the wicked as well as to the 


od, Was Sher: an argument for denying 
SY __ than 


3 
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than for imitating him; and there was «finely 
need of a Divine revelation to ſet this matter 
in its true light ; to ſhew that to be goodnels i in 

the Governor of the world, which otherwiſe 
might appear to be a want of juſtice— 
Though a ſtudious ſage or two might tell the ; 
world about them, that it was a reaſonable | 
duty to imitate God, ſo far as his conduct 


lay opea to view and imitation, the world 


would not contradict, neither, on the other 
band, would it mind them much: even the 
ſages themſelves might feel difficulties on this 
point which they could not well remove. 80 
little as they ſaw of the ways and will of 
God, and ſo poorly as they reaſoned even 
about what they did ſee, they could never, 
with ſufficient conviction and authority, tell 


the world about them, when, how, or why 2 


they ought to imitate the Divine conduct. mT 
revelation doubtleſs was neceſſary to ſet this 


matter likewiſe in its proper light, to ſhew @ : 


out obligation of imitating: the Divine con- 
duct: a revelation which ſhould more fully 
unfold the ways and deſigns of Providence 
with reſpe& to man; and, after ſhewing us. 
the general reaſons of the Divine conduct, 
ſhould command us to imitate what it had 5 
h fcſ Ae ; Fhis revelation the Chriſtian. 


has 
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has before him ; he ſees God's conduct ex- 
plained, and thereby hears his own directed: 

he ſees, beyond all doubt, from the inſtruc 
tions of revelation, that the goodneſs of God, 

in the promiſcuous diſtribution of his bleſſings 
to mankind, is a leſſon fit for him to imitate, 
„from the command of Chriſt, he feels, 
2 all contradiction, that it is a leſſon 
which he is obliged to imitate. 5 

But the example of God goes farther than 

che promiſcuous diſpenſation of his natural 
bleſſings which, indeed, ſhews us a leſſon of 
being kind to all, even the ungrateful: but it 


is another part of God's example which ſhews _ 


us the leſſon of forgiving thoſe who have of- 
fended us; and that is, his forgiveneſs of 
mankind through his Son Chriſt Jeſus. This 
part of God's example the Heathen could not 

ſee; but the Chriſtian has it full before him: 
and this is the main principle on which our 
Saviour has ſet the duty of mutual forgive- 
neſs—Becauſe God hath forgiven us, therefore ä 
. we ought to forgive each other. 
__ Chriſt may well command us to Sorin | 
ils other on his own bare will and authority, 
and every good Chriſtian will own himſelf 
bound by ſuch command; but when he com- 
mandas us to do this, becauſe God hath forgiven 


us, 


deem. 90. 0 Forgioench.. „ 
us, he ſhews a reaſon, as well as authority, for 
the command—and it is our duty to attend to 
| When Chriſt "pation God's e of 
us 4 reaſon why we ſhould forgive each other, 

it maſt be ſuppoſed, that there is ſome rela- 
tion or connection between God's conduct to- 
wards mankind, and the conduct of mankind 
towards each other; for, if there was no re- 

Action or connection between the one and the 

bother, the one could not be made a rm for 

the other. 

This relation will eaftty how itſelf, upon 
5 aſking this plain queſtion—Why was God fo 
ready to forgive mankind? Plainly, to make 

them happy. They were created for happineſs; 

and that happineſs depending on the power 
and will of God, God forgave them the offence 
by which they had forfeited it, rather than 
they ſhould loſe it. This is God's conduct 
towards mankind ; which carries with it not 
only a direction for the conduct of mankind 
towards each other, but an obligation for 
purſuing it: for, if God propoſes the hap - 
pineſs of mankind, it is not for man to coun- 
teract ſuch purpoſe: on the contrary, he is 
indiſpenſably obliged to co-operate towards it ; 
oy to IEG all his attention and — to- 
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wards promotin g what he en to be the 
will and deſign of God: and, when he ſees 

God, in purſuit of his general purpoſe, ready 
to forgive mankind their offences againſt him, 
rather than they ſhall loſe the happineſs which 


be has in his power for them, he ſees, at 
the fame time, a reaſon why man, who is 
obliged to co-operate. with God's purpoſes, | 


ſhould do the ſame, by forgiving his fellow- 


creatures their offences againſt him, rather 


than they ſhall loſe ſo much of their happi- 


neſs as lies in his hands to communicate to 


them. For God has ſo ordered the happi- 


neſs of man, that he has not only made it 


dependant on his own will and power, as the 
ſupreme cauſe of it; but has alfo made it, in 
part, dependant on the will and power of 
man, as a ſubordinate cauſe of it. The hap- 


pineſs belonging to man in another life, which 
is his ſupreme happineſs, God reſerves wholly 


in his own hands ; but the happineſs belong- 
ing to man in this life, is left much in the 
hands of man, and depends greatly on ur 


conduct towards each other. We daily ſee 
and feel how. much it is in our power to pro- 


mote or hinder this part of | each other's hap- 
pineſs, by acts of kindneſs or by acts of in- 
19 eee Chriſt has expreſsly com- 

| | manded i 


5 8 1 
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manded us to be kind towards each other, 
and as expreſsly forbid us to injure one an- 
other: and what is this but enjoining us to 
co-operate with the general will. of Provi- 
dence, in contributing what lies in our power 
towards promoting the happineſs of our fel- 
low-creatures, and in withholding what lies 

in our power for diſturbing it? Now, as we 
are capable of diſturbing the happineſs of 
others by injuring them, ſo our own is 1 
able to be diſturbed by the puniſhment ac- 
cruing from ſuch conduct; and therefore, the 
fame authority which has commanded us 
not to injure each other, has likewiſe com- 

manded us to forgive each other: doubtleſs for 
the ſamereaſon ; becauſe both piiniſhment and 
injury are alike deſtructive of their happineſs 
on whom they fall; which it is our duty to 
promote (in benen to God's general pur- 
poſe of mak ing men happy); and therefore We 


mankind) to forgive the offences of our fellow - 
creatures, rather than deſtroy that part of their 
happineſs, which we have in our power for 
them, as God forgave mankind their offences, 
rather than they ſhould loſe the e 
hich he aligned them 5 - 
Vor. III. „„ 8 3. There 


ought (in imitation of his particular mercy w 
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3. There remains another motive on which 
the goſpel ſets the duty of mutual forgiveneſs 


before us; and that is that our forgiveneſs 


of others is made the condition on which we 


are to receive forgiveneſs from God. 


Men may ſometimes perhaps be inclined 
to think themſelves | not much concerned 


about the. rules: which God lays down for his 


conduct, and may account it doubtful rea- 


ſoning, to infer what man ought to do, from 


what God. is pleaſed. to do; but they can 
neyer think themſelves not concerned about 
their own happineſs, or account it doubtful 
reaſoning to. infer that to be the duty of man, 
which God has appointed as the condition on 


| which he muſt obtain his happineſs. 


This principle i in ſupport of the 9 fo for- 
giveneſs, as it ariſes entirely from the fore- 


going, muſt be as unknown to the Heathen 


as that was. If the Heathen ſaw not the 
great example of God's. forgiving mankind, 
neither 1 he know. the law which was 


founded. on that exam ple, and which made 


the forgiveneſs « of others the condition. of our 


| obtaining forgiveneſs for ourſelves. 


The authority of this law the Chriſtian 


4 cannot es eng : 2 the . of it is 9 


clear 
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clear as the i 1s * OI For, when 
God was pleaſed to forgive mankind, rather 
than they ſhould loſe the happineſs he de- 
figned them for, what more ſuitable than that 


he ſhould appoint proper means for the ſecu- 
rity of what he was ſo deſirous ſhould not 


be loſt ? What more reaſonable cha that he 


mould require each man, in his conduct, not 
to thwart, but to co-operate with him to- 
wards promoting the happineſs of mankind? 
And, what method ſo effectual for obli ging 
men to do this, as by making each man's 


own es dependant upon his ſtudy and 


readineſs for promoting the happineſs of 
others? To this purpoſe, Chriſt, who came 


to work our reconcilement with God, has mate 
all our hope and conſolation, ariſing from that 5 


gracious work, to depend moſt emphatically 
upon our diſcharge of the duty of mutufl 
forgiveneſs ; bidding us be reconciled with our 
| brethren, if ever we hope to have God recon- 
ciled to us: and, not We the general ape 5 
lege of obtaining ps from God, but ; 
privilege of obtaining any bleſſing we a. fab at 
his hands by prayer, is made to capers upon 
t—* When ye ſtand praying, forgive. The 
' glorious privilege of being the ſons of God 
"RE * upon it; and aur C ur 1 th 2 
| L 2 
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Chriſt, as em of ere 1 life, is 9 25 80 
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Theſe 0 5 are the motives on 1 the 


goſpel ſets the duty of forgiveneſs before us: 
and Chriſtians are called upon to forgive each 
other, not only by the common imperfec- 
tion of human nature, which makes it mu- 


tually needful, but alſo by the command of 
Chriſt, who has enjoined us to concur with 
the general purpoſe of God in promoting 


the happineſs of mankind ; and conſequently 


to follow his example in forgiving offences, 


rather than deſtroy that happineſs by reſenting 
them: and this command Chriſt farther en- 
forces, by making our obedience to it the con- 
dition on which we are to expect forgiveneſs 
of ourſelves, and every other bleſſing, both 
here and hereafter, at the hands of God. — 
Whatever notions the heathen world might 
have of this duty, they were certainly deſti- 
tute of theſe motives to enforce the practice 


of it; and, for want of them, felt not a weight 


ſufficient to overbalance the natural deſire of 


revenge. And, though it is but too true, 


that theſe motives (ſtrong as they are) are 


not ſtrong enough to keep all Chriſtians ſo 

quiet as they ſhould be, yet it is to be 

hoped they have in general a ſuitable good 
. „„ . 2 ela 
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effect among us: and, for ſuch as are re- 
dleſs of them, and will purſue revenge in 
ſpite of ſuch motives to the contrary, they 
only ſnew themſelves to be worſe than Hea- 
thens, but prove nothing againſt the ſuffi- 
ciency of the motives they reject. For, it is 
the caſe of all religious principles or motives, _ 
that they are really ſufficient to keep men good, 
though numbers chuſe to make themſelves 
otherwiſe: they are ſufficient, if men will uſe 
them and attend to them; but, ſo long as God 
has left men the natural liberty of uſing or 
not uſing what he ſets before them, of obeying 
or not obeying his commands, there is no- 
command, however ſtrongly enforced, can 
come from the mouth of God, but the heart 
of man will dare to contradict it. 
Thus much for the motives on which the : 
| goſpel calls us to the duty of mutual forgive- 
neſs. In my next diſcourſe I ſhall procced 
to confider what this TOY requires, | 
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The ſame Subject continued. | 
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7 thy Pin ah crefbaſe W che, rebuke him 

and if be repent, forgive him. 

And if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in: 
4 day, and ſeven times in a day turn again 
10 thee, ſaying, J repent—thou ſhalt forgive. 
in. A, eo pe 


, * 


IN a rde debe, 1 briefly ſet forth che 

. motives on which the goſpel calls us to 

the duty of mutual forgiveneſs :—and it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that a duty {© forcibly recom=- 

mended. to us can poſſibly require from us any 
thing that is inconſiſtent with the maints- 

nance of our juſt rights, or that can hurt 
either private or public ſafety; ; whateyer ſome 
may Late, who, from a want of religion, 
„ quarrel 
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_ quarrel with the goſpel, or, from a want of 
good-nature, quarrel with this duty e 
in . 

It appears from the words I have juſt now 
read to you, that the duty of mutual forgive- 
neſs requires, that we ' ſhould forgive each 
other's treſpaſſes upon repentance, and that 
without limitation to a few or any number 
of times —but as often as ſuch treſpaſſes, at- 

= | tended with ſuch 3 ſhew themſelves 

" | before us 

l - You ſee the duty of forgiveneſh is placed 
upon the condition of the offender's repent- 
ance. We will firſt, then, conſider the duty 
in this light, as actually having ſuch condi- 


{1 tion before it; and will lay down a few ob- 

| | ſervations on the repentance of the offender, 

and on the Forgiventls due from the - party 
_ offended, 


1. We may well 3 to find this con- 
dition of repentance laid down as a requiſite 
towards obtaining forgiveneſs of each other, 
ſince it is ſo expreſsly enjoined as a requiſite 
towards obtainin g forgiyeneſs from God. We 

are to forgive each other, not only becauſe. 
but as, God forgiveth us, God's forgiveneſs 
of us requires our repentance ; therefore our 
eee of a brother requires his repentance. 
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1 we . hah nen a e 1 
cauſe we ourſelves receive it from God, the 
fame equity will entitle us to expect repent-. 
ance from a e becauſe we e Pay. 
1 1 be | 
It is to be EY INE of at: hs repent= 
ance Taps: the offender muſt be ſincere. We 
well know, that a formal acknowledgment of 
our own ſins, without a real ſorrow for them, 
and as real a reſolution of avoiding them, is 
not the repentance on which we can expect 2 
forgiveneſs from God; therefore, neither is it 
the repentance on which an offender can rea- 
ſonably demand forgiveneſs from us. A for- 
mal acknowledgment of an offence, without. 
any meaning in it, is itſelf an additional of- 
ROE; 15 cas | 
3; We may e chat an oe de ind | 
ſhew the fincerity of his repentance by ſuch 
behaviour as naturally and juſtly belongs to 
it, and which he has it in his power to pro- 
duce. It is eaſy for a man to ſay he is ſorry; 
and if he is truly ſo, it will be as natural for 
him to ſhew it, as it is eaſy for him to ſay 
it. He will naturally be deſirous of making 
Teparation for his offence, ſo far as lies in his 


power; under which diſpoſition, the leſs he 


a himſclf able to do, the more diligently” 
*: will 


wo 
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will he ſet himſelf about what he can do. 

This ſort df behaviour, as It naturally belongs 
to the repentance of an offender, ſo is it 
reaſonably to be expected from it. It is a 
neceſſary part of our own repentance before 
God, to repair, as far as we can, the miſchief 
which has accrued from our paſt fins; which, 

thou gh it is not done by way: of reparation to 
God, who ſuffers no injury from our fins, 
yet is it expected to attend our repentance, 
becauſe it naturally belongs to it, and is the 
beſt proof. we can give that our repentance is 
ſincere. With refpe& then to an offending 
brother, if we may require his repentance, 
we muſt require a proper proof of it; but, 

when a man ſays he is ſorry for the offence 
he has committed, and yet ſhews no ſort of 
adyance, not even a defire of making repara- 

tion, what does this prove, but that all he 
ſays is falſe? Does he ſhew a proof, on which 
we ought to believe that bis repentance is ſin- 

cere ? It is true, charity believeth all 
« things; but not things incredible, ſure. 

Charity does not deprive us of common ſenſe, 
or oblige us to believe a thing to be true upon 
ſuch conduct as ſhews it to be falſe. If then 
an offender is obliged to repentance, He is ob- 
liged to ſhew a deſire of making reparation to 


A. 


— 
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the beſt of his power; becauſe that is a na- 
tural and neceſſary proof that his repentance is 
ſincere: which, if it be, he will ſhew that and 
more: he will not only be deſirous of making 
not to repeat it, and as deſirous to:ſhew\ him- 
ſelf ſo. For he who makes reparation of a2 
. paſt offence, with an intent to commit it 
again, is guilty of the ſame mockery and in- 
| ſult, as he who ſays he is ſorry: for an offence, 
but is not deſirous of making reparation for | 
it. We all know how material: a part of our 
repentance: before God: it is, for paſt ſins, to 
form hearty; reſolutions againſt: the future re- 
petition of them, and how grievouſly we af 
front God, to tell him with our lips, that we: 2 
are ſorry for thoſe ſins, which, in our hearts, 
we are ſtil} purpoſing to commit. If ſach a 
pentance before God, it equally deſtroys tlie 
ſincerity of that repentance which an offend- 
ing brother is obliged to ſhe w towards: us; 
and therefore, every offender, who does ſin-g- 
cerely repent, will tas naturally endeavour, by 
all ſuitable means, to diſcover his good re- 
ſolutions for the future, as he will to give a 
ſuitable proof of the fincerity' of his ſorrow 
for what is paſt; And, where ſuch repent· 
e 8 | ance 


. 


4 
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ance comes forth from an offendin g brother, 


forgiveneſs from the offended Py ſhould go 
forth to meet it. 


Concerning which, FR e may 


Ye! made, anſwerable to , thoſe which have 


already been made on ou . of the 


offender. As, 


1. That there is the Gs 8 and au- 


| thority for the offending party to expect for- 


giveneſs after he repents, as there is for the 
offended party. to expect repentance before he 
forgives. God is the example in both caſes. 


As he makes repentance in us a requiſite in 
ſuing for his pardon, ſo he makes it too a 


reaſon for granting it. Therefore, as we ex- 
pect repentance from an offending brother, be- 
cauſe we muſt pay it to God, ſo we muſt deal 
forgiveneſs to a brother upon his repentance, 


| becauſe upon our N we receive for- 


giveneſs from God. 
2. It is to be obſerved, that this * 


neſs ſhould be ſincere. If the party offended 
has a right to expect a ſincere repentance from 


the offender, he, in return, on performance 
of ſuch repentance, has a right to expect as 
fincere a forgiveneſs from him ; and, in truth, 


there is as much danger of rand in the one 


caſe as in | the other ; men being uſually as 
treagherous 
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treacherous in giving pardon as they are in 
- aſking it, if not more ſo. But, as a formal 
acknowledgment of an offence, without any 
meaning, is an additional offence, ſo a formal 
declaration of forgiveneſs, without any mean- 
1 ing, is cruel hypocriſy, and makes the offended 
party by much the greater tranſgreſſor. 1 
3. We may obſerve, that, as in the caſe 
of repentance, ſo in the caſe of forgiveneſs, 
we muſt ſhew the fincerity of it by ſuch be- 
haviour as naturally belongs to it. One man 
may as eaſily ſay, I forgive, as another may 
ſay, I am ſorry, and mean as little by it; but 
if he is ſincere, he will as naturally ſhew his 
forgiveneſs as an offender ho is fincere Wm 
ſhew his repentance. | 
The behaviour which naturally pelesge to 
the forgiveneſs of another, ſhews itſelf in two 
principal circumſtances—a remittance of the 
_ puniſhment, and a reſtitution to paſt favour. 
Now, ſuppoſing the offender to ſhew ſuch re- 
pentance as has been deſcribed, he has a right 
to both; for they are the natural proofs of 
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1. „With reſpect to a remittance of aki pu- 
viſhment, there are doubtleſs many. inſtances 
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forgiveneſs, and he has a right to expect them 
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together; and, conſequently, that the effects 
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where it may not be proper to remit the pu- 


niſhment, however penitent the offender may 
be. A magiſtrate, for inſtance, ſees it reaſon- 


able to execute a eriminal, or otherwiſe pu- 
niſh him, however penitent he may be: and 
many ſuch like inſtances there are belonging 
to human government. But ſuch inſtances 


fall not within the duty we are conſidering, 


which cannot be ſuppoſed to extend itſelf to 


| caſes of government, either public or private; 
| becauſe, if it did, it would deſtroy all govern- 
ment, and ſet even Chriſt's own directions at 


variance with each other. The duty of for- 
giveneſs is ſet to reſtrain men's paſſions, but is 


not intended to fruſtrate. their common or their 
civil prudence, The goſpel found men in ſo- 


ciety, and. under the ſeveral governments 
belonging to it—and ſo it leaves them: the 
duties it recommends are well calculated to 


improve, not to deſtroy, what it found; and 
the duty of forgiveneſs, after reſtraining the 


private paſſions of men, leaves caſes of go- 


vernment, whether public or private, to be | 
directed by proper reaſons of government. 


But in caſes of ordinary and private offence, 


it is ſurely reaſonable, that ill-will on one 


fide, and anger on the other, - ſhould drop 
7s of | 
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of both ſhould ceaſe together; otherwiſe, if, af- 
ter a due repentance has removed the offence, | 
an undue anger {till inflicts the puniſhment, the 
_ offended party becomes the tranſgreſſor, and is 
guilty of a cruel mockery if he declares for- 
N whilſt he inflicts the puniſhment, 
2. With reſpect to a reſtitution to paſt fa- 
your, it ſeems reaſonable, that, as on the 
one hand the offender muſt {et himſelf to a 
reparation of paſt miſchief, as far as be i 
able, as a neceflary proof that his repentance 
is ſincere; ſo, on the other hand, the party 
forgiving ſhould ſhew a reſtitution to paſt fa- 
your, as far as is reaſonable, as a neceſſary 
| proof that his forgiveneſs is fincere. I fay, 
as far as is reaſonable, rather than as far as he 
is able; becauſe, in many inſtances, where it 
may be our duty to forgive a man, it may be 
2 fault to replace him in all reſpects juſt as 
he was before. As I obſerved juſt now, 
| though charity believeth all things, yet it 
is not to be expected it ſhould believe things 
utterly incredible; ſo, though © charity en- 
_ © dureth all things,” yet it does not oblige 
us to endure things utterly. intolerable. No; 
as charity ĩs not intended to ſet aſide common 
ſenſe, ſo neither is it intended to ſet aſide com- 5 
9 ane but ſhould itſelf be directed "ok. 
bo 
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both: and therefore, in ſuch caſes where 1 
compleat reſtitution of the offender manifeſtly - 
endangers our own or others reaſonable wel- 
fare, it is a duty of prudence, and no breach 
of the duty of Chriſtian forgiveneſs, to for- 
bear it.” But in all other caſes, a reſtitution 
to paſt favour ſeems as neceſſary in the party 
forgiving, as a reparation of paſt miſchief is 
neceſſary in the party repenting. If the lat- 
ter has a right to the forgiveneſs of the other, 
l he has a right to the natural proofs of it; 
4 but if the other barely lays, I forgive, and 
__ yet withholds all former inſtances of favour, 
even ſuch as may reaſonably and fafely be 
reſtored,” what does he prove. by this, but 
'that he does not forgive him ?—When man's 
offence had forfeited the happineſs of heaven, 
and God, for the merits of Chriſt, forgave 
© Him, was it no more than a reprieve from 
puniſhment ? Is it not a full reſtitution to the | 
happineſs. he had loſt? + 1 
lt appears then, that the duty bre us 
requires a full and hearty forgiveneſs to be 
ſhewn towards a full and hearty repentance. — 
But it is farther required of us, in the diſ- 
charge of this duty, that we ſhew-ſuch for⸗ 
giveneſs as often as ever ſuch. repentance ſhews 


Wage before us, however often that may 4s 
Sins | This 
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This ſeemed to ſtick with St. Peter, and may 


ſtick with many. How oft ſhall my bro- 


« ther offend and I forgive him?” Such 33 
perpetual round of offence, repentance, and 


forgiveneſs, conſtantly ſucceeding each other, 


tires the patience, and we think, that, at 


ſome time or other, it muſt be reaſonable 
to ſtop. Truly, it is natural for us to fay 
ſo but there is no avoiding the plain com- 
mand of our Saviour to the contrary; which, 
too, is as reaſonable a command as it is a 


plain one, if we look into ourſelves, and 
conſider, not only how the offender ſtands 


with reſpect to us; but alſo, bow we our- 
ſelves ſtand with reſpect to God. There are 


none of us but what have accounts to ſettle 


with God as well as with our brother: and, 
if we admit the principles on which the duty 
is placed, and think it reaſonable to forgive a 


brother at any time, becauſe God is ready to 


forgive us, we muſt think it as reaſonable 


to forgive him at all times, becauſe God is 


at all times ready to forgive us: and, if fo 
much may be had from our forgiveneſs of a 


brother, as the forgiveneſs of our own fins © 


in the ſight of God, we cannot, ſurely, grudge: 
| how often we forgive him, fince the oftener we 
forgive him; the more we ſecure ourſelves. _ 
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The fame SubjeR continued. 


LUKE XVIL 3, 4. 


Ff: thy ka treſpaſs againft phi; relghi him; ; 
and if he repent, forgive him. 


And if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times it 
4 day, and ſeven times in a day turm again 


to thee, faxing, 1 e 1 ans 25 __ 


Lum. 


ts Hus far then we have conſidered the 
duty of forgiveneſs, as having the con- 

dition of the offender” s repentance clear and 
full before it: and it appears, that in this light 
we are obliged ſincerely to forgive each other's 
offences upon their fincere repentance, and 
that without limitation to a few, or any num- 
ber of times; but as often as ſuch offences, 


attended with ſuch repentance, oy. ſhew 


themſelves e In „ wy 
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And, ſurely, this is neither a difficult nor an 


unreaſonable duty: it is a duty which, if ſome 
have ſo little religion or good- nature as to de- 


ſpiſe, I hope a far 3 number have enough 


R „„ 


Vet ſome would e that forgiving 
offenders, merely upon their repentance, is not 
acting up to the duty we owe ſociety. We 


are told by men of warm tempers, who are 


angry at ſo much ingratitude and hypocriſy as 
they ſee in the world, that ſuch indulgence 


encourages offences; — and that the beſt me- 


thod of maintaining order, and eſtabliſhing ſe- 


curity in ſociety, is to e offenders without 


remiſſion. 

We certainly at up beſt ta the duty we owe 
ſociety, when we purſue ſuch conduct as beſt 
promotes the order and ſecurity of ſociety. 
The ſingle point then is, Whether a mutual 
forgiveneſs of injuries, ſuch as occur in pri- 
vate life, not under public government or, a 
rigid proſecution of them without mercy—belt 
anſwers this end. Thoſe who maintain the 


latter, may be told, in a few words, that both 


reaſon and fact are againſt them. For, ſurely, 


they reaſon very ſtrangely, who think that men 
are thrown into diſorder by a diſpoſition which 
= leads them to love one another —or, that they f 


* 
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are ſecurer when they hate and are afraid of 
each other.” But we ate told, forgiveneſs en- 
courages and multiplies. offences; — but does 
not malice and hatred encreaſe and multiply 
them more ? and does not extreme ſeverity 
naturally beget malice and hatred among 
men? It is true, hypocriſy and in gratitude 
are odious and miſchievous qualities; but, are 
_ malice and hatred leſs odious, or leſs „„ 
vous? With reſpect to the particular quiet 
and ſecurity of each individual, it is ſurely 
true, that a forgiving temper, though it may 
_ expoſe a man to ſome offences (and what is the 
conduct which can fecure us from all?) yet it 
| beſpeaks the general love of thoſe about him, 
and he feels himſelf ſufficiently - eaſy and ſafe 
in the friendſhip of many, notwithſtanding 
what he ſuffers from the craft and ingratitue 
of a few. It is as true; on the other fide, that 
a rigid unforgiving temper, though it guards 
2 man againſt ſome offences, yet it expoſes 
him, at the fame time, to the general hatred - 
of thoſe about him; and, with all his care, 
he is far from being eaſy and ſafe in terrifying 
1 few from diſturbing him, by a method 
_ Which provokes the enmity of many to riſe 
ußp againſt him. With reſpect to the general 
vu and N of the public, it muſt be 
5 . N true, 
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true, that what beſt promotes it among indi- 
viduals, beſt promotes it in general; and, if we 
appeal to fact, as hiſtory ſhews it us, we find 
every where, that, in proportion as that 
ſpirit prevailed, which promoted fear, hatred, 
and revenge among men, diſorder and deſtruc- 
tion reigned With . 5 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that Chriſt, when 
bs ſet aſide ſeverity and revenge, and recom- 
| mended forgiveneſs, intended to ſet afide what 
ſupported ſociety, in order to eſtabliſh what 
| is deſtructive. of it. Nor in truth did he 
[ * meaddle with ſociety. His aim was to cor- 
rect the tempers of men; and if he laid a 
reſtraint on thoſe paſſions from whence ariſe 
the diſorders which moſt diſturb the world, 
which are the private diforders in common 
life, he muſt ſurely be thought not an enemy, 
but a friend, to ſociety. He therefore forbid 
revenge, and enjoined forgiveneſs, in the or- 
dinary conduct of men towards each other. 
As to the neceſſary rules of diſcipline, by 
which ſociety is governed and upheld, he left 
them as he found them; nor did he mean to 
tie up the hands of the magiſtrate from the 
- uſe of them: on the contrary, all his pre- 
cepts tend towards aſſiſting, rather than ob- 
ſtructing, the magiſtrate. For, ſurely, if 5 
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be the care and bulineſs of the magiſtrate to 


keep men quiet, the more men keep them 


ſelves ſo, the eafier it is for him. He has 
| Teſs to do indeed; but, I preſume, he will 


not complain of that as an obſtruction to 


his office; but will rather look upon it as a 
great aſſiſtance; and will think, that, whilſt 


men, by mutual forgiveneſs, keep out of the 

reach of his arm, they better promote the 

quiet and order of ſociety than when, by mu- 
tual reſentments, they pull each other under 


the weight of it. So long as this authority 
is left ſtanding to protect the ſtate (and Chriſt 


never meant to remove it) he will readily al- 


low men "to conſult their private mutual 


quiet, by exerting the right they have, as 


well as the duty they owe, of ART: for- 
giving each other.. 
But the main difficulty i is yet behind up- 


- | poſe the condition of the offender's repent- 


ance be not ſo clear and full before us as 
we haye put it; ſuppoſe it is doubtful, whe- 


ther the offender repents or not; nay, ſuppoſe 


it is clear he does not repent—what does the 


duty of Chriſtian forgiveneſs then require of us? 
Are we ſtill to forgive him? That ſeems to bear 

"Fon human nature. Are we then at li- 
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berty t to purſue him with enmity? That bears 


as hard againſt both the e and doctrine 


th Chriſt. 


Let us er a little.- In the rſt alice 


5 we may be often doubtful about this matter— 
An offender may ſhew ſuch behaviour as will 
not allow. us to think he has no repentance 


at all, and yet he may not ſhew enough to 
ſatisfy us that it is ſo ſincere and ſo full as it 
ſhould be. | 


Here two things. ſhould bs eſpecially at- 


tended to. 


8 We ſhould 5h 1 to remove all ob- 
ſtacles which may hinder us in judging with 
true equity of an offender's repentance. Pride, 
revenge, and intereſt, are great obſtacles in 


this work; and ſhould | be carefully ſhut out 


of our conncil, when we fit to judge of the 
ſufficiency of an offender's repentance : they 
make high demands; and will not allow us 


to be contented with as much repentance as 


reaſonably. fatisfies for an offence, without ex- 


acting more to ſatisfy themſelves. But an 
offender, though he is obliged to ſhew re- 


pentance for his fault, yet is by no means 


obliged to pay homage to the paſſions of the 
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ſhould readily allow to be reaſonable, in all 
"caſes where we are to give ſatisfaction; and 
therefore we ſhould never forget, that it is 
no leſs ſo in. thoſe caſes where we are to re- 
ceive it: we ſhould therefore learn to eſti- 
mate the repentance of an offender, not by 

what it may be agreeable to us to demand, but 

by what it is reaſonable for him to ſhew. But 

if, after all the care we can take of our own 
judgment, the behaviour of the - offending 

party till leaves us in doubt about the fince- 
rity of his repentance, charity ſhould incline 
us to the favourable ſide. This is agreeable. 
to the character of charity, as drawn by the 
Apoſtle 3 which, though it cannot believe 
and hope for things utterly incredible, yet, 
where there is once ſome ground for hope 
and belief, will rather build too much than 
too little upon it; and, in matters of 
doubt, will always . and hope for the 
beſt. A good man, after carefully laying 
aſide what may obſtruct his own equitable 
judgment upon an offenders repentance, will 
ſooner encourage than reject it; and, if it 
ſhould ſtill prove infincere, he has. this re- 
flection to bear him him up—that he has act- 
ed charitably and not only. charitably, but 


wr has in chuſi ws rather to incur. the cen= _ 
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| fare of men for his want of ſagacity, than 
incur the . of Chriſt for his 
want of charity. | \ 


Thus much ſeems a II in 
caſes where it is doubtful whether an offend- 


er's repentance: be ſincere or not. But, what 
-ſhall we do where it is even clear that he does 


not repent? . | 
Our Saviour's command directs us to for- 
give: thoſe who repent ; but does it direct us 
not to forgive thoſe who do not repent? No; 
Chriſt came to enlarge the duty of forgive- 


nefs; and therefore muſt not be underſtood 


as confining it in any degree. His command, 


in this caſe, is intended to give the repentant 


offender a right to our forgiveneſs, and to en- 


force our duty on that point; but a command 
which enforces a duty to any point, does not 
confine it to that point; nor will it follow, 
that, becauſe an offending brother has a right 


to our forgiveneſs, if he repents, therefore we 
are obliged not to forgive him if he does not re- 


pent : for this would contradict the great ex- 


ample and advice of Chriſt, in forgiving our very 


enemies: — from whence we may well conclude, 
that Chriſtians not only are at liberty to for- 
give thoſe who do not repent, but that they 


n W the duty: of forgiveneſs, and 
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recommend themſelves more to the approba- 
tion of Chriſt by ſo doing. _ 
This is certain, that however unrepentant 
an offender may ſhew himſelf, and in 'conſe- 
_ quence: of that may, on his own part, not 
be entitled to our forgiveneſs—yet this will 
not entitle us to purſue him with revenge. 
Revenge is that hurt which is done another, 
to gratify our reſentment of the hurt which 
we conceive he hath done us; and ſuch revenge 
is uſually purſued either by actually inflicting 
a miſchief on the party, or by leaving him ex- 
poſed to one, by not affording him the com- 
mon offices of humanity for preventing it. 
By neither of theſe methods are we allowed 
to purſue an offending brother, however un- 
 repentant he may be. Nay, fo far are we 
ftom being allowed to ſet our hands at work 
this way, that we are even forbid to ſet our 
thoughts towards it, ſo as even to with for 
_ miſchief on an enemy's head, or to Og 
when we fee it fall there. _- 
The teſtimonies of Scripture in a of 9 
. this are too well known to need repeating. = 
| What then is to be done? It appears, on the 


F hand, that if an offending brother re- 


pents, he muſt be forgiven. It appears too, 
_ if be does not N he may be for- 


given. 
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given. He my not 25 ; purſes Og re⸗ 
venge. 

And yet, our 8 8 Wa to "IH : 
give an offending brother, if he repents, cer- 
tainly implies, that ſome diſtinction may be 
made by us in our conduct towards him, if 
he does not repent. For, why ſhould a diſ- 


tinction be made in the condition of the of- 


fender, if no diſtinction is to follow in our 


conduct towards him? It is ſaid, If thy bro- 


< ther repents, which implies, that he may not 
repent: But why ſhould theſe two different con- 


ditions of the offender be pointed out to us, if 
- our behaviour muſt be exactly the ſame, whe- 


ther he repents, or whether he does not? 

It ſeems then, that, as it is the expreſs 
duty of charity, on the one hand, to forgive 
an offending brother, if he repents—and, on 
the other, not to take revenge upon him, if 
he does not repent ; ſo, there is an intermediate 
behaviour allowable, for diſtinguiſhing the re- 


pentant from the unrepentant offender; which 
carries in it no breach of the duty of Chriſtian 
forgiveneſs. — In my next 11 2 8 we will 


e what SORE} is. 
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"The fame Subject e. continued. 


Lurz xvii. 3 4. 


F FE brother erapurſe pale thee, 1 bims 3 
and if he repent, forgive him. | | 
And 7 if be treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven . in 
aà day, and ſeven times in a day turn agam 
to thee, ja hang, f eee "OY JE: 


bim. od 


* 
* 


4 % 
* 


IT: is 8 eve, in 8 of ml en- 
1 quiry indicated at 85 cloſe of _ laſt 
diſcourſe, a | 
147 That. though avenge. Js e to- 5 
_ yards unrepenting offenders, yet puniſhment is 
not ; for, though. every inſtance of revenge has 


the nature of puniſhment, yet every inſtance! _ 


of puniſhment has not the nature of revenge; 
which takes its nature from the Senne 


of gratifying a ſpirit of reſentment: a cir-- 


| coſas which is ſo far from belonging to 
e PAI 


bimfelf, ed ha 2s recon 
„„ - Can we fappoſe be fu 


the offenders themlehves? 3 IE 
and revenge and to a want of >bſerrt £ 


. — ef 
ce ee will rv t ner ws tha li: 


advantage; Which, therefore, however it may 
in common ſpeech bear the fame name, yet, 


the forgiveneſs of a brother (for it would be 
abſurd to fay we yield up revenge—a thing we 
| have no title to, which it would be a crime to 
exact); and, as this puniſhment is yielded up 
in the forgiveneſs of a brother, merely upon 


ant till remains liable to It. — It an ng 
obſerved, 

2. That though we are „ Brbidden to fray 
the acts of common humanity to the impe- 
nitent offender, yet we are not obliged to put 
him exactly on the ſame footing as to acts 
of favour, with him who behaves otherwiſe. 


and morality, the general meaning of Scrip- 


and who, though he is kind to the ungrate- 
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in common 8 is 4 a _—_ different „ 


This puniſhment, as it 18 diſtin 50 Hs 
ponents is one thing which is yielded up in 


his repentance, it 18 plain, that the unrepent- 


It is true, the command of forgiving and lov- 
ing our enemies, and of doing good to thoſe 
who hate us, is very expreſs; yet it muſt not 
be ſo underſtood as to oppoſe the dictates of 
common ſenſe, the general intereſt of religion 


ture, and the particular example eyen of God 
himſelf; whom we are commanded to imitate, 


ful 
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ful and the wicked, yet makes the dutiful 
and the good the objects of his ſpecial favour 
even in this world, and will more eminently 
diſtinguiſh them as ſuch in the next. The 
duty of loving and being kind to thoſe who 
hate and deſpitefully uſe us, may be well and 
ſufficiently performed, without throwing down 
all diſtinction between the grateful. and the 
ungrateful, friends and enemies, by a pro- 
miſcuous diſpenſation of our favours among 


all alike; which is a conduct common ſenſe 


will not admit of, as at all conſiſtent with 
the neceſſary government, or indeed with the 
ordinary converſation, ſubſiſting among man- 
kind; and which would much hurt the gene- 
ral intereſt of religion and morality; as it 
would throw down the ſanction of temporal 
good and evil, which is neceſſary to . 
them in the preſent ſtate of things. 
Ae withdrawing theſe acts of ſvecial. . 
vour, as it is diſtinguiſhed from withdrawing 
acts of common humanity, is another thing 
which is yielded up in the forgiveneſs of a 
brother; and, as this is to be done merely on 
account of his repentance, it follovrs, that 
where there is not repentance, there is no 
title to e acts. 8 ene ED) 0 2 
Eo ot 
EET 35 „mee 
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3. That, as every man has a natural 1 5 


of defending himſelf againſt injuries before 
they fall, ſo he has a natural right to ſeak 
reparation of them after they are fallen, as 
well as to provide for his ſecurity againſt a 
repetition of them; and the perſon, from 
whom the injury proceeds, as he is the ob- 
jet from whom we may juſtly demand re- 
paration, ſo is he the object from whom we 
may as juſtly demand future ſecurity : and 


this right of ſeeking reparation, and providing 
| ſecurity, the goſpel of Chriſt no more takes 


away, than it does the right of ſelf-defence. 


The exerting this right is often called revenge, 


as we have ſeen puniſhment is often fo call- 
ed, and juſt as improperly ; for both of them 
may, and always ſhould, be conducted with- 
out any. ſpirit- of malice or reſentment; and 
where they are ſo conducted, She are not re- 
| venge, but juſtice. 8 5 
Tahe yielding up this n of mation; 
and future ſecurity, - is oftentimes a part of 
the forgiveneſs we ſhew to a repentant bro- 
ther; but, as it is yielded up purely becauſe 


he repents, it follows, that it holds in fall I 


force againſt him who does not repent. . 
From the foregoing obſervations, laid toge 
ther it Aen. Wes that behaviour f is Which 

Vor. III. N e 
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16 lo wenble kor diſtinguiſhing a repentant from 
an unrepentant offender. It appears, that as, 
en the one hand, the repentanit offender has 
a right to be wholly forgiven, fo the unre- 
pentant offender; | on the other hand, though 
he is not to be purſued with acts of revenge, 
yet remains ſtill liable to puniſhment; liable 
to be refuſed acts of favour, though entitled 
to acts of humanity ; and liable to make re- 
paration and give fecurity.” The offending 
party, I fay, if unrepentant, is juſtly liable to 
all this; if fo, the party offended is juſtly at 

Hberty to put all this'in force - againſt him : 
- from Mart 1 think, the conelufion is a true 
one — that if, notwithſtanding the want of 
repentance in the offender, we ſtill yield up 
all this, it is an eminent performance'of the 
duty of forgiveneſs ; but if we do not, it is 


no breach of that 188 e Tons LY | 
= think | it is. 28 d : 


er rr opinion, "tis: wd määgbte, that 
forgiving offenders merely upon their re- 
pentance, is not acting up to the duty we 
owe ſociety. Theſe ſtand on one extreme 
of the matter before us; there are thoſe who 
get to the ee extreme, and think; that 
| * 9858 public ſeventy Againſt 


nan 


* 


* 
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an offending "brother (however unrepentant) i is 
not acting up to the duty of true Chriſtian 
forgiveneſs. Thoſe of the former opinion 
ſtand upon the neceſſity of civil government, 


and from thence would throw down the whole 


du ty of forgiveneſs; thoſe of the latter opi- 


nion ſtand upon the duty of forgiveneſs, and 


from thence would throw down all civil go- 
vernment. Both draw wrong concluſions 
from right principles: the former are right in 
their principle, that civil government muſt be 


maintained; but conclude wrong, in ſetting 


aſide the duty of forgiveneſs, upon a wrong 


preſumption that ſuch duty is deſtructive of 
_ government. The latter, too, are right 


in their principle, that Chriſtians ought to 
Faker each other; but conclude wrong, in 
iſhment upon a 
wrong preſumption that the impenitent, as 
well as penitent, offenders are to be equally 


- ſetting aſide the uſe of pi 


dealt with and forgiven. Doubtleſs, it is 


owing to ſome men's maintaining this extreme, 

that others have been drove into the contrary, 

and have ſet aſide all forgiveneſs, becauſe the 
forgiveneſs which ſome plead for is imprac- 
ticable, and inconſiſtent with ſociety as oer- | 


TT it 8. for eee without civil go- 
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vernment, there cannot be; nor can civil 
government ſubſiſt, if the magiſtrate has no 
authority to puniſh offenders; and he might 

as well not have ſuch authority, if the law 
of Chriſt forbids the ſubject in JOE caſe to 

have recourſe to it. | 
So far is the on of Chriſt frolm * 
ing the authority of the civil magiſtrate, that 
it confirms it. He is the miniſter of God 
to thee for good,” ſays St. Paul; but if 
«© thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for 
he beareth not the ſword in vain.” And, 
though the goſpel expreſsly lays down the 


duty of forgiving a repentant offender ; yet 


it as clearly gives ſuch directions for our con- 
duct towards the -unrepentant, as ſets him 
within reach of public authority. Our Sa- 
viour's own direction is. this: If thy bro- 

ther treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke him; and 
if he repent, forgive him.” Luke xvii. 3.,— 
But, if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witneſſes every 
< word may be eſtabliſhed ; and if he ſhall 
« neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church. Matt. xviii. 15.— This direc- 
tion * our Saviour 5 N ſhews, that a 
7 75 different 
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: different conduct is : : due to an unrepenting : 


_ offender than what we ſhew to him who re- 


pents; but if we are only to forgive both, 
_ where would be that difference of conduct ' 
1 t ſhews too, that we are to have recourſe to 


| ſome public authority, to o ſupply what our 


, own private authority, either of advice or re- 


3 cannot effect. Now it matters not 


where you will ſet this public authority, whe- 
ther in the church or in the ſtate; for the 
point is not, whether the church er the ſtate, 
but whether either of them, may be e to 


againſt an unrepenting offender. 

Such, therefore, as carry the duty of for- 
gꝛiveneſs ſo far as to preclude the uſe of civil 
government in bringing unrepentant offenders 
to puniſhment, in procuring reparation for paſt 


injuries, or in providing for our future ſecu- 


rity, carry the duty beyond where Chriſt hath 


ſet it; who, when he preſeribed this duty, did 
not mean thereby to diſqualify us for living in 


ſociety, but to make us better members of it. 


Now, where would there be a ſafe place in 


ſociety for Chriſtians, if, whilſt they lie ex- 
poſed to injuries on all ſides, they ſhould be 


diſarmed of the common inſtruments of pro- 
1 tection and ſecurity, | which every one elſe is 


8 . e 25 
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allowed to uſe? or, to ſpeak more properly, 
How could Chriſtians, at all, form themſelves 
into ſociety, if they are not allowed to make 
uſe of that bond, which muſt tie every ſociety 
together — the uſe of temporal diſcourage- 
ments Agony DOG) ae — laws 
e 
e ee ae 1110 Cini 1 uſe 
theſe means improperly ; and few are ſo far 
_ maſters of their paſſions as to be able to pu- 
niſh an offender, to proſecute the reparation _ 
of an injury, or to ſecure themſelves againſt 
farther miſchief, without feeling a ſecret joy 
(which they ought not) at the ſufferings of 
the offender. This is wrong; but the fault 
is not in the means before us, but in our way 
of en it. That juſtice may be pur- 
ſued without breach of charity, is no para- 
dox: we ſec it in the conduct of God; whoſe 
Juſtice, though attended with ſeverity, is al- 
ways conſiſtent with his goodneſs and love 
for mankind. It is therefore practicable in 
the conduct of man; who, when he uſes the 


aſhſtance of civil government in purſuit of 


juſtice, is not only allowed, but is ſtrictly 
_ . obliged, to take charity along with him. If 
| he does this, he breaks no law of Chriſt ; 


1 
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if he does not, he not only breaks the law of 
Chriſt, but abuſes the laws of ſociety ;—which 

are appointed for enabling us to purſue juſ- 
tice, not revenge ; and are no more meant to 
give us a liberty of -hurting others, than 
Chriſt's law of forgiveneſs is meant to deny 
us the Ts” of nas... ang es 
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Beloved, | * Ged | W Us, wwe ought a 6 to | 
oy Leue one another. 95 


HE Apoſtle is wks down: an adi; 
tation to mutual love among. Chriſ- 
tians: and the argument on which he ſupports 1 
this exhortation, is built upon the example of 

God, whom he aſſerts to be fult of love to 
_ mankind. This aſſertion he ſupports by its 


proper proof: In this,” ſays he, was mani⸗- 


«© feſted the love of God towards us, becauſe 
5 that God ſent his only begotten Son into the 


World, that we might live through him.” 


And this great inſtance of God's love towards 
ee is fil Mons by the conſide- 


_ PR 
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ration, that it was prior to any inſtance which 
we could ſhew of our love towards him; nay, 
ſo far was it from being any return for our 


love to him, that he ſhewed it to us, who 


were ſinners againſt him, and directed it for 

faving us from the miſchief of being ſo. 

« Herein,” fays the Apoſtle, © is love, not 

that we loved God, but that he loved us, 

and ſent his Son. to ve ms e for 
*:00r ns.” } 

The Apoſtle, 1 PE ſet forth the ex- 
ample of God, and proved his aſſertion, that 
he is full of love to mankind, draws this 
conclufion—< Beloved, if God ſo loved us, 
5 we ought alſo to love one another. 

This concluſion is undeniable; for, if God 
* ſo loved us, it is plain, that all the re- 
turn, which is in our power to make, is due 
to God. Now all the return which we can 
new to God for the great love which he hath 
expreſſed towards us, is to love him, and to 
do as he hath commanded us; both which 
terminate in loving one another: for, the 
loving God, and the loving one another, are, 
by the declaration of God himſelf, inſepa- 
rable, and naturally imply each other; and, 
indeed, the common fenſe of men ſhews, that 
dur F who hath ſerved us, is 
= | * 
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ſuitably expreſſed by our loving thoſe whom 
he loves. Then, as to the doing what God 
hath commanded us, if that e (as; moſt. | 
__ undoubtedly it is). a return, which we owe _ 
to God, for the loye he hath ſhewed towards 
us, this will neceflarily lead us to the duty of 
loving one another, becauſe that is a t 
Which he hath expreſsly commanded... 
that all the return which we can 7 to + 
| God for his loving us, terminates in loving 

one another; ; ſince, whether we are deſirous 
of loving God, or whether we are deſirous . 
of doing as God hath commanded, it 1s plain, ; 
we ſhall do neither ſincerely, if we acgle | 
the duty of loving one another. | 
hh obligation then to this duty, being toq 


clear to want any farther illuſtration, let us Th 


ſee what it principally: contains. 

And here we ſhall eaſily diſcover, that 3 
we are in general obliged to love one another, 
becauſe God hath loved us, ſo we are parti- 
cularly obliged to love one another, as God 


hath loved us; that i is, to ſhew the ſame | | 


kind of love towards each other, as God hath ” 
ſhewed towards. us all. Now, God ſo loved 
„ ſent his Son to recover us from 

hs 6 guilt and Bey. of fin, Bag. to guide 


* our 
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our feet into the way of righteouſneſs.” So 
far, therefore, as we have it in our power to 
ſhew this kind of love to each other, it is 
our duty to do it; and, when we have taken a 
_ ſurvey of the various methods, in which we 
are capable of expreſſing our love to our fel- 
low-Chriſtians, this will be found to be the 
higheſt, the moſt pleaſing to God, and the 
molt beneficial to thoſe who are the objects 
of it; fince no kind of love can be higher 
than that which God himſelf is pleaſed to 
ſthew ; nothing can be more acceptable to 
him than to fee his creatures following his 
example; nor can any kind of love be more 
beneficial to our fellow - creatures, than that 
which provides for the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
and their future eternal happineſs. 
It is true, we cannot imitate; but at an in- 
finite diſtance, the great work of God in the 
ſalvation of man through Chriſt ; nor can 
we at all imitate ſome of the amazing ſteps 
which Chriſt took to accompliſh it; but we 


ſhall do enough for entitling ourſelves to the 


approbation *of God, and for ſhewing the 
higheſt inſtance of love to our fellow - Chriſ- : 
tians, if we place the ſame object in our vie 
mo Chriſt had i in his ; 8 make our way 


vp 


SS on. at Chant Sai . ay - 


up to it, though not through all his ſteps, 


yet through ſo W of Wen as lie in our 8 
. 23 
The object which Chriſt fe in bia view; _ 


was to ſave men from fin, and to lead them, 
by a faith and knowledge in him, to the fa- 


vour of God: what he did and taught for 


this purpoſe, is faithfully. tranſmitted down 


to us in the ſacred records of the goſpel; and, 
though he has long fince aſcended to the right © 
hand. of God, yet, through the miniſtry of 


that church which he hath ſet up among us, 
the means of coming at a faith and know- 


ledge in him is till preſerved; w_ . be ; 


preſerved to the end of the world. 5 
With this means before us, we Pe” it in 


our power to ſet the fame object in our 


view which Chriſt had, and to purſue it, by 
being inſtrumental in recovering and faving 


men from fin, and leading them to a faith 
and knowledge in Chriſt. It is true, Chriſt's 
work, in ſaving men from ſin, had one prin- 


cipal part in it, which we cannot preſume to 
imitate; I mean, his ſaving them from the guilt 


and puniſhment of ſin after they had incurred 
it: this he did by the merits of the facrifice 


_ he made of himſelf ; which, as it will never 


W 11 by bimſelf, can never be imi- a 
| 9 tated By 


* 
i ] n . . . - 
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tated by any other. But, in ſaving men from 

ſin, ſo far as to help them againſt the power 
of it, and by ſetting the faith and know- 
ledge of Chriſt before them, to prevent them 
from falling into it, and to inſtruct them in 
the ways of righteouſneſs — in this part of 
his work, Chriſt hath left us to imitate him. 
We are all enabled, according to our ſeveral 
Nations, to do ſomething in this work; and 
it will be our greateſt title to the love of 
God, as it is the greateſt inſtance of our 
| love towards 9 to be . 1 


moting it. 


It is the happineſs of 'this country (God 
grant it may never prove our condemnation !) 


that we are enlightened with the pureſt light 


of Chriſt's goſpel : nothing is wanting among 
us, that is neceſſary for promoting a faith and 
knowledge of Chrift : the Scriptures are in 

every houſe, and the opportunities of being 
_ inſtructed how to underſtand them, as well 


as of being exhorted how to live by them, are 


_ frequent, that if our practice does not an- 
ſwer our profeftion, it cannot, in general, 
be charged to ignorance, at leaſt to 1892585 ig- 
' narance as will excuſe us. 

Now, in proportion as the goſpel abounds 
r us, we are qualified Rom for taking 


Care 
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care of our own ſalvation; and for being in- 
ſtrumental in promoting the ſalvation of 


others: and, being thus qualified, our con- 


demnation will be the greater, if we be found 
deficient in either of theſe great duties; which 


are ſo united that they cannot be ſeparated. 
We are all, more or leſs, endued with a power 
of influencing the religious conduc of thoſe 
with whom we are concerned ; and, as we feel 


ourſelves endued with ſuch power, we ſhould 


7s pong we are under of applying 
This duty which we owe to others, is fo 


connected with the like duty owing to our- 
ſelves, that they mutually promote and affiſt | 


each other: the care we feel for our own reli- 
gious conduct will naturally prompt us with 


the like care for their conduct who belong to 
us; and the religious care we at any time 
ſhewy for the behaviour of others, will as na- 
turally reflect back advantage upon our own; 
for, if our love for others prompts us to take 


the like care of their ſouls which we take of 


our own, the love of ourſelves will ſurely pre- 


vent us from taking leſs care of our own ſouls 


than we do of the fouls of others. But, be- 
_ "fades this, as ſuch care makes others better men, | 
ſo it makes them more uſeful; and, whilſt 


= are * in a way of 9 What is truly 
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their own good, they become better qualified 
and diſpoſed for operating towards the good 
of thoſe about them. This every one muſt 
be ſenſible of, who has ever ſo little to do 

with mankind: for it is an, aſſured truth 
(however ſome may affect to diſregard it) that, 
as there is no dealing with mankind but upon 

the common principles of morality, ſo there 
is no ſurer ſupport of thoſe principles than 
thereligion of Chriſt. Some, I ſay, may af- 
fe to talk otherwiſe, as if honeſty needed no 
ſupport from religion but it is only to ſcreen 
themſelves, and to prevent your having the 
worſe opinion of them for having no religion; 
but, take ſuch men where they are not con- 
cerned to defend their own conduct, but are 
obliged to depend upon the conduct of others, 
and, as you will find them anxious for having 
honeſt men to deal with, ſo you will find 
them better ſatisfied with that honeſty Which 
is ſupported on principles of religion, Fo 
with that which is not ſo ſupported. - 

| ſhort, ſuch men of morals, er 
may ſet themſelves up in ſpeculation againſt 
the uſe of religion in keeping men. honeſt, 


. yet by their conduct diſcover, that they do 


not ſo much think. it uſeleſs as troubleſume; 
and that they care not how much others have 
LES Eo r 


1 


of religion, provided that hey may be allowed | 
to have none. 

Tue defire then of makiehk ord religibus 
and good, as it is the higheſt inſtance of 
love we can ſhew towards them, ſo its conſe- 
quences are of the higheſt advantage to our- 


effectual ſtep we can take for making them not 
only good but uſeful, and, whilſt it prepares 
them to be fit members of the kin gdom of 
heaven, qualifies them in the mean time to be 
beneficial members of ſociety. e 
It was upon this principle, that our an- 


ries for the religious education of the poor. 
After the reformation had once introduced a 
free uſe of the Scriptures in this kingdom, 


of gratitude they could ſhew. to God for ſuch 
4 bleſſing, was to deliver down to poſterity 
the ineſtimable treaſure they had themſelves. 

received. They were ſenſible, that they ad- 
vanced their own ſalvation, whilſt they pro- 
moted 1 h means as 3 _ to the falva= | 
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ſelves: and this deſire will ſet us at work, with _ 
every means we have, of promoting the faith 
and knowledge of Chriſt among thoſe with 
whom we are concerned; as this is the moſt 


9 in former times, ſet up public nurſe- 


there were thoſe who thought the beſt return 
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tion of others: they were Ga that they 
very ſignally ſerved the ſtate, by eſtabliſhing 
proviſions for the ſound tene of its 
members. 1 
It is true, ſuch public . for the edu- 
cation of the poor were eminently neceſſary 
then, when there was little or no learning, even 
of the loweſt kind, among us, and the purity of 
religion was but juſt riſen from the darkneſs of 
popery ; but it would be a very wrong infe- 


rence to conclude, becauſe the caſe is altered, 
that therefore ſuch proviſions are uſeleſs now. 


For, with reſpect to the learning which is 
neceſſary for the lower ranks of people, though 
there is abundantly more of it among them 
now than there was formerly, yet, ſurely, 
no one will ſay, that this makes inſtruction 
in ſuch learning uſeleſs. There are more 
among the lower ſort of people now, who can 
read and write, than there were formerly; and 
this, doubtleſs, is owing, in a great meaſure, 
if not principally, to theſe proviſions of edu- 
cation we are ſpeaking of; but to whatever 
.. cauſe it is owing, ſtill ſuch c qualifications can 
. attained. no otherwiſe than by inſtruction; 
there is, therefore, the ſame neceſſity that the 
eee of: the e ſhould. be taught theſe 

. | . Ns 


„ 


% 
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qualifications now, as ever there was; namely, | 
that if they are not taught them, ans will 
never be able to arrive at them. 155 
And ſome perhaps may think, if that „ 
Theald be the caſe, there would be no harm + © 
done. We may be told, perhaps, that the 
children of the poor are over-taught in our 
charity- ſchools; that, according to the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the ſtate, their manual 
labour would be more uſeful than abilities of 
a higher kind, which only ſerve to make them 
mn ſuch offices as they ought to fill, and to 
, aim at thoſe they are not deſigned for. 
There is ſomething i in this obſervation; but 
not a great deal. There is enough in it to 
point at an improvement which might be 
made in the uſe of charity-ſchools ; but not 
enough to ſet aſide the inſtitution of them as 
uſeleſs, or even to ſet aſide, as improper, that 
ſort of learning which is taught there. As 
the ſetting up theſe proviſions of inſtruction 8 
for the poor was the firſt Rep towards their 
recovery from ignorance; fo, try the experi= | 
ment when we will, the ſetting them aſide 5 
will be the firſt ſtep towards their relapſe in- 
to it again; and, were it not for. theſe pro 
5 viſions,” in a er generations, the lower cla 
If . N | 02 a of —” 
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» of people would be as ignorant as ever; and 
| why they ſhould be more uſeful to the public, 
in being ſo, is hard to conceive. It is no ob- 
ſtruction, ſurely, to a labouring man's work, 
that he is able to read and write; nor does it 
hurt the public, if, after the labour of. the 
week, he is qualified for the devotion of the Sun- 
day, and to read in his Bible. —lt is inhuman 
8 to conſider a poor labouring man: in no better 
l ght than we conſider the cattle with which he 
works, and as having nothing to do but what 
by the mere ſtrength of his body he can per- 
form: as different creatures, ſurely they ſhould 
be treated differently. When our horſes have 
done their work, we give them their proven- 
der; their nature neither requires nor ad- 
mits of any farther care. When a labouring, 
man has done his work, we pay hm his 
wages; but is this all the concern which ei- 
© | ther we are obliged. to have for him, or which. 
he ought” to have for himſelf? Theſe poor 
men, ſurely, have ſouls as well as bodies to 
take care of; and there is as natural a demand 
of proper food for the one as there is for the 
Sther; and if, after their manual labour for 
the public, they are qualified, by the help of 
their education, to . and improve their 
V | minds, 
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minds, I ſee not how the ſtate is hurt by! 6 


though every one can ſee how many 55 it 
may receive advantage Dy: 1K: - | 
There may be particular inſtances of ſome 


who are farther taught in theſe ſort of ſchools ® 


than is neceſſary, and of others who. behaye* 
_ themſelves improperly with the qualifications 
they have got. All human inſtitutions are liable 


to abuſe and defect; and, however wiſely de- 


5 Bens will, in ſome degree, and in ſome way 
or other, produce miſchief as well as good; and, 


if ſuch inſtances are detrimental to the public, 
it were pity but ſome method was thought 


of to prevent them: but it would be no wiſe 
method, for preventing particular miſchiefs, 
to throw up a general good; and, becauſe. 
ſome make a wrong uſe of the learning they 
get at charity-ſchools, to determine therefore 
there ſhall be 2 or no ſuch e in 
N 8 f 

With reſpect to FE: 3 g. chi 8 
is to be had in theſe public proviſions of in- 
ſtruction, the preſent encouragement of them 
is as proper as the firſt inſtitution of them; 
becauſe, however learning is encreaſed among 


8 "hs yet, people muſt be taught it now as well 


as formerly; and if the poor are not taught 
2 05 lere of learning in theſe _ they 
ks 0 3. 2 maſt 


* 8 
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muſt go without it ; which, if any one pro- 
-poſes they ſhould do, ſurely it is a propoſal, 
which, as it manifeſtly tends to make ſlaves. 
and beaſts of the poor, ſo one would think 

it can meet with approbation only with thoſe 

Who haye a peg 8 be 1 1258 
5 

WMWWWith reſpe to the relig gious n en 8 
> -" which the children of the poor are ſup- 
_ plied from theſe inſtitutions, no one ſurely 
will fay they are uſeleſs, or that they are not 

as uſeful and neceſſary now as when they 
were firſt inſtituted. They were firſt ſet up, 
iñt is true, in the dawn of pure religion among 
us, and we now live in the meridian luſtre of 
it; and what then? Is there not as much 
care to be applied for keeping religion among 
us as there was for introducing R Perhaps , 
there is more. Vice, as well as ignorance; is an 

_ obſtacle in the way to religion; and whoever 
conſiders the natural temper of mankind, muſt 
be ſenſible, that it is eaſier to break through 
ignorance to come at a knowledge of religion 1 
than it is to ſurmount the influence of vice 
n order to preſerve it: for there is a pleaſure 
in breaking through ignorance, which ſpurs : 
us forward in the work; but there is a pain 
In NunmpUptiog the influence of vice, Which 
Sit holds 
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; holds us from ſetting about it with vigour, / 
and which, upon a competition between vice 
and religion, inclines us to be more ready 
to part with the latter: and whoever com- 
pares the temper of the preſent times win 
that of former times, may doubt, at leaſt, 
whether, as our anceſtors overcame igno- 
rance, to get at true religion, ſo we are not 
in danger of being oyercome by our licen= 
tiouſneſs in the preſervation of it; and, whe- 
ther we may not be as much inclined, to ſet 
it aſide as our anceſtors were eager to lay > 
. hold of it. To guard againſt this danger, it is 
not ſufficient that the goſpel of Chriſt abounds 
among us, and that no' country enjoys more 
light of inſtruction in the knowledge and uſe _ 
of it than we do; ſtill. we are not, Wr tas 
5 reaſon, to leave every one, without direction, 
to his own diſpoſition, whether he will accepft 
this abundant bleſſing or not; on the contra 
ry, the greater opportunities there are of Chriſ 
tian inſtruction among us, the more anxious 
ſhould we be in bringing every one within the 
influence of it, and in leading men to that 
which (but for ſuch care) they would be too 
apt to neglect ; for, abundant as this bleſſing _ 
is, men muſt be brought and invited to it; 
= 5 the . the proviſion is, the greater 
\ 2p} | 1 . ee 7 
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1 encouragement we have and conſequently 


the greater obligation pan us jo es 5 
and inviting them. . 


Children, alle ot not be left ta 


| 1 but muſt be early and carefully 


brought under the influence of that Chriſtian 


knowledge with which God hath fo /fully | 
bleſſed this country, The children of the 


poorer ſort, ſtill more eſpecially, who, if they 
were left to provide their own ſpiritual know 
ledge, would ſoon ſtarve in the midſt of that 
plenty of it which we have about us; which 


would be a plenty of what they could have no 
taſte for: and it would be of no uſe to them, 


wen they are grown up, that churches are 
ſio many, and the doors of them ſo often 
| opened, when they could fe” no inclination 


„ 


bay going into them, * 


Thoſe who are for ab g Dow: profent 


ok and neceſſity of charity-ſchools, may, per- | 
haps, take up exceptions upon this part of 


their deſign as well as the former; and they : 


may aſk us, Where is the good effect which 


: might be expected from ſuch. Proviſions | for 


- the religious inſtruction of the poor? Do the 
Poor among us, in general, behave in life an- 
ſwerably to the religious education they have 


received in theſe places? Truly, L think they 


K 
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do not: but then, 1 doubt, the ſame queſ- 
tion may be carried higher up, and we 
may aſk, whether the rich behave anſwer 
ably to their religious education? So that, 
if the religious education of the poor muſt be 
_ thrown aſide for its want of due effect, all 8 
religious education whatever muſt be thrown 
aſide for the ſame reaſon. The queſtion. . 
be aſked of Chriſtianity itſelf, Whether men 
behave anſwerably to their profeſſion of it? 
but no ſober man will think, that the wicked 
Ives of Chriſtians is a reaſon for ſetting aſide 
Chriſtianity as uſeleſs. That numbers of the 
poor are profligate and bad, notwithſtanding 
codur charity-ſchools, is true; and ſo they are, | 
- notwithſtanding our churches, and many other 
helps to a better life, that are daily within 
- «their reach; which, however, I hope, are 
bf not to be ſet aſide for that reaſon : but, hong 
numbers of the poor are not the better men 
for theſe proviſions of religious education, 1 
9 there are numbers of them who, are the 0 
better for them; and, let the diſproportion be- 
tween theſe numbers be eyer fo. great, fill, 
if ſuch proviſions are the means of faving but 
a few from deſtruction, they deſerve protec- 
tion and encouragement. Bad as the beha- 
piour of the 50 or may me WH, theſe charity- 
1 2 5 Cat's ” I wh. - . £ "gon 
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ſchools among us, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
it would be ſtill worſe, at leaſt no one can 
| fay it would be better, without them. 
- Notwithſtanding, therefore, ſuch obſerva- 
tions as theſe upon charity-ſchools (which 


_ & ſome would have carry the force of objec- 


tions againſt them) they are certainly as uſe- 
ful and neceſſary now as they were at firſt. It 
was upon the principle of Chriſtian love, and | 
for promoting the important as well as-pious 
work of making good Chriftians and uſeful 
members of ſociety, that our anceſtors, in 
former times, firſt ſet up public nurſeries of 
religious education for the poor. The ſame 
work is ſurely as pious and as important as 
ever it was; and it is upon the ſame prin- 
_ ciple that their poſterity follow their example; 
and that we ſee ſo much care applied (in this 
3 eſpecially) for promoting a know- 
ledge of religion among the poor; and for 
training e 5 to 925 Wen ee 10 
. 

And, 8 it is a a: eroly | 
enn fight, when we ſee men of better 
ſtations in life, ſtepping from their buſineſs | 
to direct the management of charity-ſchools, . 
and ſolicitous for their ſupport : and a no leſs 

commendable a wang 5 on n is, 1 | 
2 5: EE 
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we ſee others ready to afſiſt ang encourage fy 
their labour of love, by a generous con. 
tribution, according to the meaſure of their  *. 
abilities. Such labour, ſo ſupported, will be . 


ſucceſsful as it is good; and will not be more 
welcome to thoſe who are refreſhed and inn 


ſtructed by it, than it will be acceptable to 
God, who ſees and who approves what we 
are doing, Not that he wants ſuch aſſiſtancecegc 
from our hands: He who provideth for 7 
the ſparrow, and feedeth the young ravens 5 


that call upon him, wants no affiſtance 1 
or ſupply for feeding the children of men 
but he chuſes this method of. feeding ihe 8 
through our hands, preferably to all other © _ 7} 
methods - equally in his power; and he „ 5 8 5 Ke 
it, not merely for their ſakes who are fed, ED} 
but for ours who feed them, that by ſuch * 
employment we may be reminded of his un- 
ſpeakable love towards us, and be ſupplied „ 
with an opportunity of expreſſing Te 
feigned love towards him, by ſhewing a ſuit= 
able love of gur brethren ; and that, by wo. 
operating witl ; him in his o.] great work 
of loving and ſaving - mankind, we may tje 
more e « work out our own falva= * 
tion,“ and procure to outſelves. a more 8 „ 
nous reward i in | His „ 0 ; V 
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Theſe fort of 3 are the molt ancient, 
the moſt frequent, and, I will add, the beſt” 
intended, of any that we have among us; and 
every ſerious Chriſtian, who rightly conſiders 
on what reaſons and principles they are found- 
ed, and at what end they aim, will wiſh they 
may {till flouriſh and continue; and, inſtead of 
being offended, will rejoice at the frequency of 
them. They are charities that are directed, 
not for relieving the bad oonſequences of vice, 
or removing any of its inconveniences: ſuch 
methods alone (if we provide no farther) may 
prove rather an encouragement to vice, by 
removing the only reſtraint which moſt men 
feel from running into it; and, whilſt they re- 


| lieve preſent miſery, may ply. the; 1 9 


. of it. 55 
But theſe ſort of clritids; ons waiti ng 
"for the conſequences of vice, ftrike at pre- 


_ venting the very firſt cauſes of it. They are 


directed to the ſoul, and aim not at the 
work of relieving wicked men, but at the 
much more noble work of making good men.. 
- They are charities, which are founded on the 
great pringiple of our redemption through 
_ Chriſt, and are directed for faying men from 
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If God 10 loved us, we ought alſo to love 
s one another.” It was my text; and I 
choſe it, as it contains under it both the de- 
/ign and the reaſon of ſuch charities as We 
have now before us. The deſign of them is 
no leſs than this to uſe our endeavours for 
faving thoſe about us; — and the reaſon of ſuch 
defign is no leſs. than this—becauſe Chriſt. 
hath ſaved us. . Charities built on ſuch a 


| reaſon, and directetl to ſuch a deſign, 8 


always be worthy our notice and encourage 
ment, ſo long as it is worth our ſtudy to be 
Chriſtians, , They are ſtrong leſſons, and a 
great ſecurity of religion among us; and, when. 
we reſort to ſuch calls as theſe for their ſup- 
port, with a right heart, and ſeriouſſy conſt- 
der before whole fi ght-we are, why we give, 
and 70 what" we give, the benefit we are con- 


F ferring. may well be balanced by that we are * 


receiving; the reflections we feel on ſuch oc- 

caſions, may tend as much to our own ſalva- 
tion, as our charity tends to the . of 

| others, and we may feel the truth of our 


viour s obſervition, It is more. bleſſed. 10 5 


Weber « give than to receive. 8 
Let us then ſeriouſly conſider in : Si pre- | 
3 2 we are, and what we are called to do. 
* are in he IS! of God; and arp all- 


i 
: 
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ed to recollect Chrift' s love in ſaving us, and 
from thence to take incitement for our endea- 
vours in ſaving our brethren. Let us do it 
with a fincerity becoming Chriſtians, and 
with a liberality becoming our abilities, re- 
membering this, that God, who ſees what 


we are doing, looks not only at the bet 
at the heart, that gives; — that he ſees not only 


what we do, but what we can and what we 


3 ought to'do;—that he is not to be mocked 1 


for, << whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he 


"<6 alſo reap.” Let us conſider. this; and, as 


we are thank! th for his paſt love, as we are 
deſirous of his future love, fo let us ſhew our 
- own love to thoſe whom he hath now ſet be- 
fore us, and whom he commands us to * 
even as he hath loved us. | 
It is juſtly obſervable of the- * that ot | 
greatly improves the duties of morality : not 
that it enlarges thei number; for the goſpel 


ſets forth no precept but what is naturally 
| reaſonable, and: conſeq 


equently a moral duty: 
it enforces the obſervance of them by 


5 mch ages l as {wool As 5 the moſt 


excellent reward. oo 
The duty of 3 n receives | 
| great. mprovernent from the goſpel. . It is a 


1 on the ee of humanity, 
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and we feel a motive for the obſervance of it, 
as we are men: but it is much improved by. 
* the additional principle of religion; and we 
feel a higher motive for the obſervance of it, 

as we are Chriſtians. As fellow-creatures, we 


_ ought to love one another; but as fellow- 


Chriſtians, we ought;t to love one another as 


brethren. | 


Our redemption in Chriſt as us ; all 7 
brethren. In that gracious: work, the true Son 
of God condeſcended to leave the boſom of his 


de and become our brother in human 


| fleſh; he was born and lived among us for 2 


our inſtruction, and died for our ſalvation: 
then, returning to the Father, he ſent down his, 
Holy Spirit into our hearts, to conduct us in 


the ſalvation which he had ſo dearly purchaſ- 
ed for us; by the communication of which 


heavenly bleſſing we are advanced to the 


dignity of adopted ſons of God, and ſo are 
become brethren of Chriſt in the Divine Spi- 
rit, as he became our brother in human fleſh: 
and thus being brethren with Chriſt, the Son 
of God, both in fleſh and ſpirit, we are the 
ſons of God, and brethren one with an- 


- other. 


What an affinity is PER | 8 how 8 = 
for mortal man to be thus intimately related 


f 


\ 
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to God } and that the Son of God ſhould 


thus waſh us from the ſtains of ſin by his 
blood, to qualify us for this relation—ſhould 
ſtoop down to clothe himſelf in human na- 
ture, that we might be advanced towards the 
Divine nature, and be made brethren and par- 
takers with him i in The: glory of our Ry 
Father | : 

There is, ſurely, nothing i in 5 . of | 


nature, which is comparable to this work and 


wonder of grace: nor is there any relation, 
which we derive from our human condition, 
comparable to this which we derive from our 


_ redemption in Chriſt; and the conſideration of 
fjt ſupplies us with higher motives for mutual 
benevolence, than thoſe which may be drawn 

from the principles of mere morality. HG © 
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Acts N. 49, 41. 


im God rai Hed up the third day, 5 Aae . 
bim openly ; not to all the 1 but unto 
e 4s choſen FO of 1 75 5 


8 0 ad event 0 our 15 > 
T reſurrection was to be an object of 
Fach to future ages, it was neceſſary that | 
| ſome ſhould be appointed for giving teſti- 
mony of it to the world; and that thoſe who © 
were appointed for that purpoſe ſhould them 
_ ſelves have the fulleſt conviction of the truth 
of it. E 
Our caviour's s own Aiſciples, whom had 1 
choſen to attend him during the whole courſe 
of his miniſtry, that they might be witneſſes 
: of the ſeveral tranſactions e to his 
* Nö | . 


” 
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life and death, were the propereſt men to be 
appointed witneſſes of his reſurrection: and 
accordingly, great care was taken that theſe 
men ſhould have the fulleſt conviction of 
the truth of it; ſo much, that God was 
pleaſed even to Tithe. an incredulity i in their 
tempers, otherwiſe blameable, that the re- 


moval of it might ſtrengthen their con- 


viction, and 88 the N ariſing | 
from it. 
Thus much was . ; OM this much 
Divine Providence has thou ght ſufficient for 
eſtabliſhing the credit of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
by ſhewmg him openly to his choſen diſciples, 
without chewing him as openly to 4% the 
N Vet, as the reſurrection of Jeſus 
from the dead is the moſt important ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian faith, ſhould the evi- 
dence on which it ſtands be confined to a few 
perſons only? Ought” not the proof of this 
fact to have been of the moſt general nature 
At leaſt, ſhould it not have been laid before 
more and other witneſſes _ Chriſt! s Own 


of 55 au „„ bY 


The two points on hieb this enquiry 
| nds, are theſe t—iN; That the witneſſes of 
our Lord's reſurrection were but a few. _, 
That thoſe few were his own 4! Ve” EL 


[4 


Fg 
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1. As to the firſt of theſe Aa is not 
the number of witneſſes on which the credit 
of any teſtimony eſſentially depends; but their 
ſufficient knowledge and integrity. If there 
be enough to ſpeak to the ſeveral parts and 
neceſſary circumſtances. of a fact, and if the 
knowledge and integrity of each be unexcep- 
tionable, the teſtimony is. compleat, and the 
judgment is ſatisfied; and, hen the judg- : 
ment is once ſatisfied, it is abſurd to ſaycit re- 


- quires more, though it may admit of more: 


The fact before us is the reſurrection of Chriſt 
from the dead: the èvidences of this fact are 
his diſciples, to whom only he appeared after 
his reſurrection. Now, though the diſciples 
of Chriſt were few when compared in num 
ber with the whole people of the Jews, yet 
were they many, when 5 as witneſſes 
of a matter of fact. It was npt to a ſingle 
diſciple or two, that he ſhewed, himſelf after 
his reſurrection, he was © ſeen. b 
hundred | brethren at once.“ Suppoſing, 
therefore, theſe men's knowledge of the fact, 


above five 


and their integrity in relating it, to be une, 
_. Ceptionable,. they were certainly. enough to 


afford a compleat teſtimony of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection. The ſmallneſs of their number, 
5 ee cannot be a reaſonable objection | 
„ - 32 * 8 
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_ againſt the validity of their teſtimony, if 

other irc ee do not concur to 0 weaken ; 
2. Can 8 a th that Sins an 
Chriſt's own diſciples, weakens their teſti- 


mony? Does this give us any room to ſufpet 


their integrity? or, becauſe they were the 
only perſons who ſawy him after he was riſen, 
can we fuppoſe they might pretend he was 
_ riſen when he really was not? 
ene e uch « 
. Adee For, 1. The diſciples. could not 
expect any advantage by ſuch a pretence; and 
the really ſuffer the greateſt diſadvantages by 
maintaining it. 2. They could not ſet about 
forging ſuch a pretence, becauſe they really 
were not in expectation of their maſter's re- 


flurrection, and were with great difficulty 


beought to believe it. Theſe circumſtances are 


certainly inconſiſtent with ſuppoſing that the 
_ diſciples account of the reſurrection is a for- 
gery of theirs. For, why ſhould they forge 


yy "what would be ſo detrimental to them? or, 


how could they N What a had 00 n. : 


tion of? 


mie teſtimony, en, Wed the diſciple 

alone gave of our Lord's reſurrection, is a 

- ſufficient teſtimony, notwithſtanding the cir- 
1 N cumſtances, | 
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and that they were our Lord's diſciples 3 
fince, few as they were, they were reaſonably 
enough for the purpoſe; and, though they 
were our Lord's diſciples, nf NO rea- 
fon- to ſuſpect: their integrity. 8 
If then the teſtimony of our Loond's dif- | 
eiples be ſufficient to recommend the truth of 
his reſurrection to the world, there will ariſe 
an eaſy anſwer to this queſtion, : Why were 
not more of the people taken in and made 
part of the evidence? Becauſe there was no 
neceſſity for it. Examine the evidence as it 
ſttands: Is it ſatisfactory, or is it not ?—If 
it is ſatisfactory, we cannot complam for 
want of more. If it is not ſatisfactory, ſay 
where it fails; and ſhew that it wants the 
neceſſary ſupports on which a competent evi- 
dence muſt ſtand: ſhew that the integrity of 
| the witneſſes i is to be ſuſpected; but for this, 
you muſt bring ſome farther argument beſides 
their being Chriſt's diſciples; which circum- 
ſtance alone will not lead us to ſuſpect them 

of a forgery, unleſy it appears that they had the 

natural and ſufficient induttments to forgery 
on their fide; which is fo far from being 

——_ _ hs w mult: have been very weak =» 

1 5 3 1 " 1 5 
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indeed; to. have ſet up 'a forgery ſo much to - 
their miſchief, and ſo eaſy to be detected. 
But, though the concurrence of the 0 


: people, in the evidence of our Lord's reſurrec- 


tion, was not abſolutely neceſſary to make it 


a compleat evidence, would it not have been 
ſerviceable in making it a more ſucceſsful one? 
Would it not have had a better effect, in 


ſtrengthening the general credit of the fact, 
if, for inſtance, Chriſt had convinced the chief 


prieſts and elders, as well as his diſciples, and 


had ſer*the great proof of bis character be- 


88 


fore thoſe who were not inclined to admit 
him, as well as before _ who N be- 
lieved i HD > 

| Whoever. reflects upon he oat a Ge 
het prieſts and elders, will hardly think, that 


it would have ſtrengthened the general credit | 


of the reſurrection,” to have given them the 


ſame ſenſible e ok 7 e 00 


to the diſciples. 


All the effect which FRO a ſenſible evi- 
Hs could produce, would have been to con- 
vince them, that Jeſus was riſen.—But did 


they really want that conviction ? On the con- 


trary, does not their behaviour ſhew that they 
3 1 * Alike fo" our! nook 8 . 
. 0 tion 
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tion than a diſbelief in it; and that they were 


. really perſuaded of the truth of his being riſen, : 
but were deſirous of ſuppreſſing it? If this 


be true, it would have been of no farms in 
; propagatin g the credit of the reſurrection, to 


have given the chief prieſts and elders: tat 
ſenſible evidence of it which the diſciples ha 
—fince they did not want it for their own 
conviction, and would not have made cats | 


uſe of it for the conviction of others. 
That this is not an imaginary charge 3 


- ns, appears from their real behaviour; > 
_ which ſhews, that they believed Jeſus to be - 
riſen, but that they were e to ſips 5 


preſs the credit of it. | | 
The pretence which _ gave out to > amuſe 
f the people, is a proof of this. 
When the ſoldiers who guarded the: ſe⸗ 
5 pulchre told the chief prieſts what had happen- 
ed there, the chief prieſts gave them money, 


and this inſtruction, Say ye, his diſciples 
« came by ENS ”" ſtole GR: ae W 


e We ſlept. 


Now, a may we nas. nach a 
13 been the real opinion of the chief prieſts, 
when they heard the ſoldiers account of what 
paſſed at the ſepulchre : — ls there not great 
reaſon to conclude, that the ſoldiers themſelves 

; E 0, e believed 5 


„ : . 
ES 
FIRE. . 


— i 


in 
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believed Jeſus to be. riſen? And i is there not © 


as much reaſon to conelude, that The chief rs 


prieſts believed the ſoldiers: — They might 
have ſuſpected the account, Had i It come from | 
the diſciples ; but they had the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe it, as it came from the ſoldiers. 
When they gave the ſoldiers their leſſon, they ä 
muſt know themſelves that it was a mere pre- 
tence; and the ſoldiers muſt have been aſleep 
indeed, if they did not know it to be ſo too.— 
Since, therefore, they did not believe that the - 
diſciples had ſtolen away the body (for this 
was purely their own pretence) and could not 
aſſign any other method by which it. might 
be conveyed away, they: muſt N that i 


Was really riſen. 


This was the opinion of the chief ſs 
and elders; and what may we nlp think 
was the opinion of the people? The anxiety 
with which the chief prieſts. endeavoured to 
amuſe the people, difcovers which way they 
thought their natural ſenſe and judgment would 
be apt to lead them; and; is it not more likely 
that the people accepted this pretence, becauſe 
they were glad to have ſomething to ſay, ra- 
ther than becauſe they really believed it? The 
diſciples came by night and ſtole away the 
2 —_ Or the S 8 AT 1— 855 likely 
oe 8 | 


1 As pl ANA fs ogra Tacky: | 
and muſt ſee, that if the diftiples had made 
nuch an attempt, the ſoldiers (if they were 
5 awake) would have prevented them: and, if | 
they were aſleep, how did they Inu that the 
” diſciples came and ſtole away the body? or, 
. if they fuſpetted them to haye done it, why 
was there not immediate ſearch made for 
the recovery of it? This had been well 
worth their pains ; and, had the body. been 


bi: really ſtole, would doubtleſs have been ſuc< 


ph ceſsful. — There can, therefore, be no anſwer 
given to this obvious queſtion-—Why did they 
not ſearch for the body, after it was ſtolen? 
. but this, That they knew very well it was not 
ſtolen. We cannot think that this pretence, 
which appears ſo abſurd to us, could a 
_  fatisfactory to the people of the Jews. 
ae, it did not; for, in ſpite « of this wor n 
_ nay, notwithſtanding their ' prejudice againſt 
_ Chriſt and his diſciples, great numbers of as 
Jews immediately embraced Chriſtianity, /and 
_ afterwards died e to the W of Chef's 
5 


5 idity of the > ans 2 
of the ee that they ſwere the only 
_ who faw . after he was riſen, 
ö : . 1 N 
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I as the chief- pals: and h 


. did not: Becauſ̃ 


1. With reſpect to us, this iy: of : 


the! diſciples, as it ſtands, is reaſonably ſuf. 


ficient to convince us of I 928 0 A 


3 
£ 


With at to \ahe chies veſts wit 


| poke of the Jews, there was no neceflity of 
convincing them that Chriſt was riſen, by his 
= viſible appearance among them ; becauſe they 


er i Orin of it without ow 
m_—_ ; 
. Chriſt 8 viſible e eee amon g he 


—.— after his reſurrection, would not have 
been of ſervice to the general credit of it; be- 
cauſe they would have been more inclined to 


ſuppreſs the conviction it yielded, than to de- 
clare it. They ſuppreſſed the conviction they 

already had; and, as they denied Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection, not becauſe they diſbelieved, but 


5 becauſe they diſliked it, it is not unreaſonable 
to lay, that greater evidence would not have 
- extorted their confeſſion, ſince evidence was 


not the thing py” wanted, Ny ai en 1 


were afraid of. 


One thing more occurs to wes es notice 
bs Which may furniſh 1 us WI! matter ire _ 


The 


i, 575 
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The objection we have been conſidering⸗ | + 
"ore that the Jews had a right to expect 
the ſame evidence of. our Ka e T 


* 


which his diſciples had. 


All that the Jews had a right to expect, Wy; 
| a reaſonable, competent evidence of it; and 
this they had from the teſtimony of the diſ- 
_ ciples. The evidence given to the diſciples © 
themſelves, was the greateſt that could be 
given; and, ſurely, we cannot think but the 
Jews were juſtly denied that, when we con- 
ider how they had hitherto oppoſed Chriſt's 
pretenſions with the greateſt obſtinacy, under 
the fulleſt proofs which could be given in 
ſupport of them. Their obſtinacy i in deny- 
ing him to be the Chriſt, when their own 
Scriptures, if properly examined, would harre 
led them to expect that he might be fo, and 
his miracles had actually proved that he was _ 
ſo their contemptuous, and at laſt barba- 
tous, treatment of a perſon, whoſe: doctrine 
and behaviour, only as a teacher, claimed their 
reſpect ;—theſe were, doubtleſs, crimes in the th 
conduct of the Jews; and, when added to 
their ingratitude, in being the firſt to perſecute 
bim who had made them the firſt propoſal 
of ſalvation, muſt render them juſt objects 
of God's diſpleaſure, at leaſt, not fit objects 


47 
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of his favour. By this conduct, they had har- 
dened theinſelves againſt the methods which 
Chriſt had hitherto taken for their conviction, 
and were, for that reaſon, unworthy of being 
favoured with any mote. _ | 
This is no unuſual method in the conduct 
of Providence. A proper application of what 
he gives, is a reaſon with him for diſpenſing 
more; as the neglect or miſuſe of it, is a rea- 
- fon for eee what is not e or 

will be nutapphed. 

When God calls us to a faith i in his n 
ml" conduct, he ſupplies us with fufficient 
reaſons on which we may build our faith ; but 
| this ſupply is no more a certain means of 
making us believers, than the natural bleſſings 
of his hand are a certain means of making us 
rich or happy; but, like them, are diſtributed 
as a ſuitable means, which, by our own pro- 
per application, 2 make us ſo. And, when 
men have neglected the ſufficient means of 
faith allowed them, it is no more incon- 

fiſtent with God's juſtice to let them continue 

in their infidelity, by denying them ſtronger 
means of conviction, than it is inconſiſtent 
with his goodneſs to let a man pine in beg- 
gary, after waſting an Wal FT I _ 
the means to recbder . = 
| ; The 
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The government of God over his creatures 
| $8; 5 in every part of it, exactly ſuited to the na- 
| ture of the ſubject about which it is employed. 
The material part of the creation requires the 
immediate direction of his hand; and, where 
he has not planted reaſon, his own wiſdom 
acts alone: but where he has appointed rea- 
fon and free agency (as in man, who is a ſort 
of miniſter in his government, as well as the 
ſubject of it) there he inſpects and rules not 
with compulſive power; — but he governs - 
man like what he is; and, after furniſhing 
him with ſufficient means for the diſcovery of 
truth, and for making himſelf wile, leaves him 
to his own freedom to apply them. In con- 
ſequence of this character and ſituation of 
man, we may expect that God, in his reve- 
| lations and conduct, will fatisfy our reaſon, _ 
but not our humours. To make men believe 
whether they will or no, or to'over-rule their 
humours, in directing them to truth, would 
be wee us in a inender Ae to our 
f F. or God, FH to withhold. ps 
| means of conviction, after the neglect of ſuffi- 
cient reaſons of faith, is common; and, to ſay 
the truth, when men are grown hardened againſt 


; the competent ee for theirfaith, there is 


„ i en „„ OY: 5 


| ® 
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. ordinarily as little uſe, as there is juſtice, in 
5 ſupplying them with more; for, the true 
cauſe why they are diſſatisfied with thoſe they 
: have already before them, is, not that they are 


really inconcluſive but, that the concluſion 
they bring is diſagreeable, and more oppoſite 


to the will than the underſtanding; and they 
may, with more truth, be faid to TOP than 
to want, conviction. | 


This was the caſe . 05 Jewiſh: infidel 6, i 
. " is equally fo of thoſe among us; who pro- 


ſels infidelity, not through a want of ſufficient 


evidence for faith, but through a hatred of it. 


They firſt feel their inclinations ſet againſt the 


x commands it brings with it, and then they 


endeavour to harden their judgments againſt 
the proofs that are brought in ſupport of its 
authority; which they pretend are not ſuf- 
. ficient, though the real truth is, that they 
feel them to be ſtronger. than they care for. 
And this drives them to the ſame ſorry ſhifts 
as the rulers of the Jews were drove to, and 


puts them upon amuſing the people with ab- 


ſurdities, in endeavouring to ſuppreſs - what 


5 they are afraid, and have too much reaſon to 


believe, is true.— The tale which the chief - 
prieſts gave out among the people of the Jews, 
abſurd. as it was, is every whit as good for 

9 eee 
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diſbelieving Chriſt's reſurrection, as What our 
infidels give out among us is for diſbelieving 
the religion which is built upon it. The 
chief prieſts tale was a very abſurd one: one 
would think, that, inſtead of the ſoldiers, 935 
they were nodding, when they gave it them; 3 
And,; though I: believe our infidels are more 
Waking and watchful in giving their inſtrue- 
tions, I do not think they are a bit wiſer; 


their hard- invented tales may, and I believe 5 


do, hinder them from ſleeping; and thoſe, I 
am ſure, have not their eyes open who duffer 
themſelves to be perſuaded by them 44-7 

"God's: conduct, in refuſing the e che . 

0 ſtrongeſt proof of his Son's rfeſurrection, after 


they had withſtood: the miracles which ha 
been wrought before them, ſupplies us with 


this leſſon—that an obſtinate neglect of thoſe | 
means which God has allowed us for our in- 
ſtruction and faith, is a juſt reaſon for his 
: refuſing us any higher aſſiſtance ;—and,: let 
me add, it is as ſure a means of having that 
withdrawn which we have neglected. or miſ- 
applied. The former of theſe bad effects has 
been already ſhewn; in the caſe of the Jewiſi 
_ "infidels ;' and, for the truth of the latter, we 
need only look among our own, and conſider 
T2 2» WR 1 PTY have. ne? the Charac- 15 
ter 
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" they, are, pleaſed to. boaſt, in. No man 
falls into infidelity through a want of fufi- 
cient evidence for faith ; hut by a neglect or 
miſapplication of it. For, it is an obſerva- 
tion which, I believe, will ſtand the teſt — 


That infidels. have been once. - believers: 


*Whence then ariſes their infidelity ? Does it 
ariſe from hence, that religion will not and 
dhe trial of reaſan? or is it, that men firſt 
grow angry with religion, becauſe it contra- 
dicts their vicious inclinations, and then are 
afraid to look at the reaſons which ſupport 
it? After which, with leſs art than impu- 

_ ence, they demand ſtronger reaſons in recom- 
mendation of it, when thoſe they already 
have before them are more than they want;— | 
and, glad of the pretence with which the 
diſappointment furniſhes them, they nt 

into infidelity, * with an en * 

| = tjumph. . 
| In ſhort, when men eats follow 1 5 
God directs, they may be aſſured of arriving 
at truth and happineſs: but when they im- 
pertinently demand that God ſhould conduct 
them Where they have a mind to go, they 
muſtt expect a denial; and, when left to their 
own guidance alone, their way to Ignorance A 
and; deftru@tion 4 is wide and unavoidable. 
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| f was a calomny very early thrown again : 
A Chriſtianity, at its firſt appearance, that 
it was ſupported A the 5 of thoſe who „ 
embraced „ 1 
And the modern enemies of Chritianity 
tell us, that our religion cannot admit alliance 
with reaſoning: : — they, tell us, that faith 
Hhath nothing to do with the underſtanding; 
but is all the work of | grace and the Holy Spi- 
tit — that there is no one leſſon that the holy | 
 Seripture have taken more care to inculcate, 
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than that of denying our reaſon; — and, in 
| ſhort, that a Chriſtian faith is that for which 
no reaſon can or even ſhould be given,” 
Thus the infidel ſhoots out his arrows, his 
te bitter words, from the cover of enthuſiaſm : 
and, depreciating the uſe of reaſon, under a 
pretended veneration for faith, means to be- | 
- guile us of both. 

It is, however, matter of comfort to find, 
that the repreſentations theſe men give us of 
a Chriſtian faith, are directly contrary to what 
the Scriptures fay about it; which they 
c groſsly miſa pply to ſerve their purpoſe. There 
is no ſurer ſymptom. of a cauſe being a bad 
one, than when we ſee its advocates betaking | 
_themſelves to bad meaſures for ſupporting it; 
and infidels would never have recourſe to ſuch. 
miſrepreſentations of religion, as are incon- 
_ fiſtent with common honeſty, but that they 
are fully ſenſible they cannot ſucceed. againſt 
it by fair repreſentations and honeſt argu- 
ments. 

Oi.ur Saviour, when he ns ws diſc ciples 

their commiſſion, faid, Go and teach all 
t nations. —St. Paul ſays, „Ho ſhall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard, 
and how ſhall they hear without a preach- : 
« er —80 then, faith cometh 9 71 er, 
The 
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| The ſame Apoſtle charges Timothy to © give 
* attendance to reading, to doctrine,” not only 
for the cultivation of his own faith, but that he 
might © be able to teach others alſo.” —Chrif- 
tians are frequently exhorted “ to teach and 
, admoniſh one another: — and, from the 
very firſt beginnings of 2 Chriſtian church, 
the conſtant object of its care hath been to 
provide for the faith of men, by abs: oy 

their inſtruction. 

| Theſe commands for inflating men'in a 

Chriſtian faith, are inſignificant, if faith and 
reaſon are not concerned together. Inftruc= 
tion neceſſarily requires the application of rea- 
ſon, both in him WhO N and in him who 
_ receives it. 

But farther ; as to what wks ingaals tell 
us of a Chriſtian faith that it is inconſiſtent 
With a rational examination and enquiry, and 
that the Scriptures expreſsly deny us ſuch uſe 

of our reaſon— nothing can be more falſe and 
abſurd. St. Paul expreſsly adviſes us to ** prove 

«all things.” How this can be done without 
the uſe of reaſon, a reaſonable man will not 
be able to comprehend: : an infidel, per- 
haps, may, who is more uſed to the work 
of what he calls proving, without : uy ms} 
ſon to o ſupport his proofs — _ 
5 | %%% 
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But what ſhall we ſay of the Beræans, who 
are mentioned in Scripture with Particular 
commendation, for their free enquiry into the 
truth of what was. preached to them? 


85 Theſe,” fays the hiſtorian, **- were more 

| « noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, i in that 
e 3s. they received the word with all readi- 
5 T 40 neſs of mind, and ſearched the Scriptures 


4 daily, whether thoſe things were ſo: there- 


1 « Fore,” _fays. the hiſtorian, * Rh many of them 


« believed The Beræans faith i is here ex- 
prefely aſcribed to the freedom of their en- 
quiry ; ,—ſo far is it from being true that faith 
is inconſiſtent with a rational enquiry. - 

The truth is, in ſhort; this: — Many — 


7 Nady the open attacks againſt Chriſtianity ; 


but unſucceſsful all. Its enemies, at laſt, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem. They pretend an ho- 


nourable regard for faith; and, on that pre- 
tence, ſet themſelves to depreciate the uſe of 


human reaſon in examining it; well knowing, 
that, if they can once perſuade the world that 
Chriſtianity i is no rational religion, their work 
is done; for then, no man of common ſenſe. 


will think it a religion worth his care. And 
all this while they hope to ſhelter them 
ſelves from the imputation of being infidels ; 3 
| 3 8 * . e ad 


advocates for 
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faith, and talk zealouſly for the effects of 


God's grace. and Holy Spirit. It is bard 
to ſay which is greater the profaneneſs, or D 
the weakneſs; of this ſtratagem. It is cer- 2, 
tainly profane, in the higheſt degree, to pre- 
tend a veneration for God's grace and Holy 
Spirit, only to deride it, and in order to op- ; 
poſe the revelation of his will. And it Wa 
Loonie as weak to cover themſelves under ſo 
thin a ſtratagem, unleſs all mankind were as 
void of common ſenſe in every thing, as theſe 

men would have them be in matters of reli: 
gion. Some may be deceived by them ; but 

whoever gives himſelf but a little reflections, | 


will be ſenſible, that thoſe who are infidels. to 
_ reaſon can never be believers in God' 8 grace EO” 


and Holy Spirit; which works not in us, but 
through the inſtrumentality of our rational 
faculties. He who can deny the uſe of his rea- 
bon, which he feels every moment of his 
being, can be no fincere advocate for the in- 
fluence of that Spirit, which he 2 no N 


7 __ than as he feels his rfeaſon 


Take heed, therefore, how and? hilt ye | 
at Faith is, indeed, our duty, our guide, 5 
and our ſupport; hut it is a rational faith in 
matters of ſpeculation, and a practical faith 
in W an Sp: Faith may have objects 
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which reaſon cannot reach; but it certainly 
has others in which reaſon may be employed: 
and, whoever extols faith, to the diſcredit of 
reaſon, in ſuch matters as lie within the pro- 
vince of reaſon, either means to deſtroy the 

faith he pretends to advance, or takes a very 

unwarrantable and weak ſtep to ſupport *. 
I his, at leaſt, is what they aim at who, 
With a diſſembled gravity, tell us, that a 
Chriſtian faith depends not on a rational en- 
quiry. If you think they mean that our reli- 
gious faith is too well ſupported otherwiſe, 
to need any aſſiſtance from a rational ſearch 


into it, you are wide of the mark; they pre- 


tend this, indeed, but they really mean, that 
our religious faith will not ſtand ſuch a ſearch; 
and when they artfully ſay, that Chriſtianity 
Wants not the aid of reaſon to ſupport it, they 
mean, that there is nothing in reaſon to ſup- 
port it. In ſhort, they mean to inſinuate, 
that it is a N * abſurd fort ot an 
affair. „„ 
It is not at all furprifing, hes men | tio 
practiſe difimulation in purſuit of a diſhoneſt 
cauſe, ſhould meet with embarraſſment. This 
is the caſe of theſe men. They pretend a vene- 
ration for faith, that they may diſcredit the ap- 
5 n of reaſons 1 in EE 8 into the me- 
| jt | rits 
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rits of and; afraid, as they are, that ſuch 
an application will work the ſame effect upon 
thoſe who ſet about it, as it did upon the 
Beræans; and only ſerve to promote the faith 
which they want to deſtroy. Now, in con- 
ſequence. of their profeſſed veneration for the 
Chriſtian faith, they muſt admit the Scrip» 
tures; and therefore, in order, to gain their 
favourite point of diſcrediting the uſe of hu 
man reaſon, they muſt preſs the Scriptures 
into their ſervice, But there lies their embar- 
raſſment ;—how to make the Scriptures diſ- 
credit the application of reaſon, when in 
every page they admit, recommend, and re- 
quire the ingenuous and free uſe of it.— And. 
this is an embarraſſment which they can no 
more conceal than they can conquer, 8 
The text I have choſen, directly overthivenk EY 
à capital obſervation which theſe men are fond 
of amuſing us with—which i is, that the bulk 
of mankind are not qualified to ſet about a 
rational examination of their faith. They 
would have us think, that the nature and 
evidence of Cheiſtianity ſtands on ſuch points, 
in which it is impoſſible to give any rational 
deciſion, without a good natural turn for rea- 
ns and eyen ſame very CS ace 
OR. VF . 


— 
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. in learning; ; endowments hich do 
not belong to the bulk of mankind. 
Now, the Apoſtle s. advice, in my text, is 
| plainly general ; nor is it at all to be ſuppoſed, 
from the defign of the epiſtle, that he means 
to confine it only to men of parts and learn- 
ing. The advice is certainly intended. for 
general notice, to be followed by all Chriſ- 
tians, learned or unlearned. And, ſurely, 
holy Scripture would not ſet that before us, 
as a general duty, which mankind in general 
are incapable of performing: nor is it true, 
that an examination into the reaſons of our 


— 


_ _ Chriſtian faith, is a work above the e g 


1 of mankind. | 5 
Every body is not Sa qualified to — 
mine and judge of all particulars contained 
in the Chriſtian revelation; to undertake a 
minute diſcuſſion of its 8 doctrines, to 
trace them regularly through all their proper 
connections and conſequences; and to enter 
into an elaborate examination of eyery diffi- 
culty and objection. This the generality of 
mankind may not find either leiſure or abili- 
ties to undertake; nor is all this neceſſary 
for coming at a e . in n 
ys 25 Se 
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All that is neceſſary for that, is, ſo far to 
. the proofs, on which our Chri- 
tian faith is built, as may make it reaſonable 
for us to receive it, and to form our beha- 
viour by it; and the abilities requiſite for this By 
are ſuch) that there is ſcarce a man who 
would not be offended at being thought defi- 
5 cient in them. They are the ſame abilities 
of common ſenſe and reaſon, by which every 
man acquits himſelf in the ordinary buſineſs 
of the world; and whoever applies them in 
examining the proofs of his faith, with the 
fame attention that he uſes in other matters, 
will find as little e in the one as in 
the other.. 
There are few men, but what: ak 8 8 5 
have abilities ſufficient to qualify them for 
1 ſerving upon a jury; at leaſt, our laws ſup- 
poſe, that the generality of men, even of the 
lower ſort, are furniſhed with ſuch abilities. 
And yet, there are many cauſes tried before 5 
common jury, which require more nice atten- 
tion and diſcernment than the examination of 
the Faß on e our Chriſtian: . is 
| built. . £7 £ 
5 ch of matters. _ fact (which are 
te ground and reaſon of a Chriſtian faith) are 
things Which ordinary underſtandings may 
0 . ee | 


by 


. comprehend; and there is ſcarce any 16 
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| who is not every day exerciſed in conſidering 
them, and in forming both his judgment and 
conduct by them. Living evidences of facts, 
it is true, carry the moſt force with them; 
but where the facts lie too far backward in 
time for living evidences to reach them, a 
written evidence of them may be ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that the moſt ordinary capacity may 
perceive the force of it, and may ſee it rea- 
ſonable to believe the facts 8 85 that evi- 
dence. 5 — 
The main proof « on which our Chriſtian 

| 8 built, is the evidence of Chriſt's diſ- 
ciples, who converſed with him, and whe 
were eye - witneſſes of the ſeveral facts belong - 
ing to his life: and in order to be ſatisfied 
with this evidence, or to feel it reaſonable to 


A2 dmit it, there are but two points which call 


for our enquiry. Theſe points are i. How. 
are we ſatisfied that we have the evidence of 
Chriſt's diſciples before us? And, 2. How are 
we fatisfied that this evidence is a true one? 
Had we the diſciples of Chriſt perſonally 
| þefore us, there would be no difficulty in the 
firſt point; and, as we have only their written 
evidence before us, this may be ſo circum- 
. Ade as to remove 1 reaſonable difficulty; 
e = 
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ſo that an ordinary capacity may feel ſufficient 
reaſon for admitting it. FT 
It is a general and a reaſonable conn * 
with all mankind, to admit credible and au- = 
thentic records as containing the real evidence 
of thoſe who recorded them ; and therefore, 
if an ordinary capacity can be made to ſee, 
that the written evidence of Chriſt's diſciples - 
is a credible and authentic record, it will of 
courſe feel ſufficient reaſon for admitting it as 
the real evidence of thoſe diſciples. - 


But here, you will ſay, lies the dien . 


ty. — This evidence is written in a learn- 
ed language; and is of ſo very ancient date, 
that it may be all a forgery; how then can 
perſons of an ordinary capacity, be ſatisfied 
that it is an authentic record, when they can- 
. _ Hot read it, and are not a to Jadge 

whether it be a forgery? _ 

| Suppoſing this to be the caſe ah; NET'Y 5 
e it is not, for men of ordinary ca- 
pacity can both read it, and judge of its be- | 
ing genuine :)—but ſuppoſe they can do nei- 
ther, I fay, that the concurrent teſtimony of 
thoſe who can read this record, and the con- 
current aſſent of thoſe who are qualified to 
_ judge of its OG genuine, would reaſonably 
Cn od VT 
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Induce a common underſtanding to admit it. 
We think it reaſonable, in a thouſand in- 
| Nances, to admit one evidence through the 
intermediate teſtimony of another; and no- 
thing is more uſual, than to be fatisfied that a 
Pack is genuine, upon the general conſent of 
learned men, though we cannot read a letter 
in it, nor are at all able . ourlelves to > 
chat it is no forgery. 5 

But the truth is, bak perſons of ordinary 
rapacity may read this record; as it is tranſ- 
lated for them. But this, you will fay, is 
taking it upon a preſumption that the tranſla- 
tion is a juſt one. True; but the preſump- 
tion is ſo highly reaſonable, that any one ought 
to be governed by it. A man of the moſt 
ordinary capacity muſt be ſatisfied, that there 
have been more perſons in the world who un- 
derſtand Greek, beſides thoſe who tranſlated 
the Goſpels; nor can he imagine, that all 
WhO do underſtand Greek, are combined to 
keep up that as a tranſlation which is none. 
The Engliſh reader, therefore, may reaſon- 
ably be ſatisfied, that he reads this record as 
- bully as the Greek ſcholar does; becauſe, was 

it otherwiſe, it 8 be impoſſible to con- 
{ | ea it) <-> Bo bore” ape. . need FM 2-145 5 
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its original language, may be all a forgery 3 


beſides the concurrent judgment of learned 


and able men in this matter, àa man of ordi< 
_ nary abilities, and no learning „may judge for 
himſelf upon it. He who is not qualified to 
draw up a proof, may be very capable of un- 


| derſtanding c one W is rr Yo 77 W F(t De 8 


fore him. 5925 


A man wy 2 exjuctty” vid farety* 
underſtand, when he is told, that the Goſs __ 
pels, the records of our religion now before 
W us, have been extant, and their authority al- 

, from the times in Which 


"ways acknowled 
| option, down to the pre- 


were very early diſperſed into different parts 


of the world. There is nothing in this but 


what any man may underſtand; and, if this 
be proved to him, his own judgment, J pre- 


ſume, will incline him to admit them as ge- i = 
nuine. Now, if, in order to prove this to 
him, he be told (nay, he may be ſhewn) that 
feveral perſons, whoſe writings are come down 
to us, which are allowed to be genuine, and 


who lived in or near the times when theſe re- 


; wane v were drawn FIPS were acquainted with 
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them, have mentioned and have quoted them; 
and that others have given large accounts and 
made great uſe of them ;—if he is ſhewn, from 
undoubted hiſtory, that the ſeveral churches, 
in different parts of the world, all received 
theſe records; that the very enemies of Chriſ- 


_ _  tianity admitted theſe to be the records of it ; 


that the ſeveral ſects among Chriſtians, how- | 
ever differing in other matters, always agreed 
in admitting the Goſpels as a genuine record; 
I ſay, a man of ever ſo common under- 
ſtanding may be told or ſhewn all this, and 
more, to prove to him the genuineneſs of the 
facred records ; and, if he is plainly ſhewn it, 
will eafily underſtand it, and as readily feel 
it reaſonable to admit them as the real evi- 
dence of Chriſt's diſciples.— He may be told, 
| that ſome perſons have attempted to diſcredit 
the authority of this record; but when he is 
ſhewn by what methods they have attempted 
it, and that their arguments againſt the au- 
thority of the Scripture are equally good 
' againſt the authority of all books in the 
World, he will feel little reaſon for 0 898 
te i,, n oe oped 
If the external reaſon we have for the evi- 
race of our n do not lie beyond the 


_ * 
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reach of an ordinary under ſanding, much leſs 
will the internal. If we can fatisfy ourſelves 
; that the records we have before us do really 


Contain the evidence of Chriſt's diſciples, we 


. ſhall have no difficulty to be ſatisfied that 
the evidence they have given is a true one. 
1 may require ſome attention to find out 
theſe witneſſes, (7. e. to be ſatisfied we have 
them before us); but it certainly Vet re- 
quire great parts ap! learning, after we have 
found them, to diſeover whether 0p; * 
like honeſt men. 

The moſt ordinary reader may ſee, Go 
the writings of the Evangeliſts, that they 
were good men, men of probity, piety, and 
ſimplicity, who had no worldly intereſts in 
view, and whoſe whole conduct is the far- 


tteſt from impoſture that can be imagined; 


after which, a man need not the aſſiſtance of 
refined ſtudy to knaw what opinion he ſhould 
form of their evidence; nor does it require 
great diſcernment to conclude, that men, ſo 
diſpoſed as they were, would not oo One 
contrive ſuch a ſeries of extraordinary fac 

merely to impoſe upon. the world—or. that, fo 

fituated: as they were, Bop N have done 
e J)) 
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. will conclude with taking the liberty to 
put a caſe, in ſome ſort Explanatory oy what 
I have been ſaying. 
_ Suppoſe an old evans ſhould be dia; in 
2 court of juſtice, as containing the principal 
evidence of certain facts, which ate the ſub- 
| ect of enquiry; which record not one of the 
jury can read, or is in the leaſt qualified, from 
his own abilities, to prove is a genuine one. 
| Suppoſe this record to be read intelligibly to 
the jury, and they find it contains the evidence 
of certain perſons, under their hand-writing, 
WhO were eye · witneſſes of the facts in queſ- 
tion, and who ſeem, upon comparing the 
account they give of themſelves with the 
account they give of the facts, to have been 
very. honeſt, unprejudiced men. — Suppoſe 
too, that the learned counſel on one fide 
ſhould, in the courſe of the trial; inform the 
jury what reaſons there are for believing this 
record to be genuine, and that the reaſons 
they produce are ſuch as, in caſes of a like 
nature, have been always allowed ſufficient 
to prove other records to be genuine; whilſt 
the counſel, on the other fide, though very 
defirous to prove it a forgery, can only pro- 
mou ſuch OE againſt this record as 
Y * Will 
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will ſtand with equal force againſt all records 

whatever: — I would aſk, what a jury of good 
men and true would feel upon this occaſion? 


I would aſk, whether they are not qualified 
to bring in a verdict upon ſuch a caſe? and, 


: if they declare that they believe the facts to 


be true, upon the evidence they have heard 
from that record, J would aſk, whether ſuch 
x werdick be not a god one ? | | 
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"NECESSITY OF READING THE 
| SCRIPTURES, 


PSA L N exix. 23 


Thy word f i a Ds unto my feet, an a Hehe 
b | unto my path. 


HIS a of the Plalmiſt's is a 
E ſtrong reaſon for conſtantly reading 
the holy Seriptures. The way to a diſcharge 
of our duty is to know what it is; and the 
way to know what our duty is, is to look 
where it is moſt clearly ſet before us; and, 
who can ſet our duty before us more clearly 
than God himſelf 38 Scriptures are the 

7 word of God. 

By conſtantly RI the Scriptures, i is not 8 
meant that we ſhould read, or do, nothing 
elſe; but that we ſhould read them often 
enou h to know and to apply what they; con- 
a | R „ tain. 
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tain. And this we ſhould do under all con- 
_ ditions of life, as every condition has not only 

the general duty of leading a good life, but 
the particular duties belonging to it. 

The church of Rome, indeed, forbids the 
common people the reading of the Scriptures; 
but, as the church of Rome has nothing to 
do with us, nor we with the church of Rome, 


I ſhall not miſ-ſpend my, time, and your atten- : 


tion, in expoſing the EE and impiety of 
ſuch prohibition. ' | 
There are, it is true, 1 conditions 
and different capacities among us; all have 

not equal time or ability for ſtudying the 
| Scriptures, and thoroughly underſtanding 
them; but many have time for reading in 


them more than they apply, as well as ability 


for underſtanding ſo much of them, as it is 
neceſſary they ſhould know to make them 
good men, though not ſcholars and diſpu- 
tants characters, which, however uſeful in 
this life, will be uſeleſs in the next. At 


_.* Chriſt's tribunal we ſhall be examined, not 


for our ſcholarſhip, but for the diſcharge of 
our duty; not how we have pn but how 
we have Jved. | 
As none are excluded from reading the 
I,” _ all Ou” be benefited and im- 
; 2 | e 
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proved by lis them. It was long ago ob - 
_ ſerved, and is ſtill true, that there is depth 
enough i in them to exerciſe the wiſe, and plain- 
neſs enough to inſtruct the weak; being like a 
river, having its ſhallows and depths, where the 
lamb may wade, and the elephant ſwim.” 


A religious mind (which the meaneſt among 


us may have, and the beſt endowed among 
us may, and too often do, want) as it is a ne- 
ceſſary, ſo it is the moſt effectual qualification 
for reading the Scriptures with ſatisfaction, 
and to our proper improvement. Reading 
the Scriptures, indeed, naturally leads men 
to be religious; but thoſe who come to the 
reading them, prepared with a religious mind, 
more ſenſibly and effectually feel them to be 
what the Pſalmiſt deſcribes them“ a lamp 
5 unto their feet, and a 8 unto their 
e 
By a religious 1 15 mean the having 3 
right notion of God and of ourſelves; that 
God governs us; and that it is both our 


duty and our intereſt to do what we know to 


be his will and command, though, through 
the weakneſs and depravity of our nature, we 
are too apt to diſobey his will, and follow our 
own. This notion, that God goͤverns us, and 
that we are to obey him, refiding i in the mind, 


R 3 '- +. "opens 


— 
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opens it to the obſervance of what the Scrip- 
ture ſets before us of the Providence of God, 
and makes us attentive to the leſſons it gives 
us for obeying him in the conduct of a good 
life, and to the examples it gives us of his 
infinite power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, in his 
| government over us. : | 
It were profane, in taking up che Scrip- 
tures, to ſhew them leſs reſpect than we ſhew 


. other books; but it will not be to our religi- 


ous improvement, if we ſhew them no more. 
The title they carry demands much more. 
They are the word of God. We ſhould not 
read them upon no better motive than merely 
for our amuſement, or merely for acquiring a 
i” knowledge of what they contain,: theſe mo- 
tives, both allowable and neceſſary, - ſhould 
be attended by others of higher importance ; ; 
namely, the great end and deſign for which 
they are ſet before us4 the goodneſs and wiſ- 
dom of God in ſetting them before us; and 
the conſideration, that our own happineſs, our 
eternal happineſs, is concerned in our diligent 
uſe and application of them. Search the 
OY Scriptures, for in them ye have” direction | 
for coming at eternal life = 
When we there read of the power and juſ- 
: tice of God, his N a fin, and 
1 | of 
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of his preſence in all places, if we not only 
read, but conſider (without which our read- 
ing not only has no uſe or merit, but Car-- 
ries with it high affront) it muſt make us 
fear and tremble to offend God by preſump- 
tuous ſins. When we read the exhortations 
and encouragements to piety and virtue, 
which we find in Scripture, it naturally makes 
us reflect and examine our behaviour, how far 
it is ſuitable to what is there recommended— 
and calls up our endeavours to repair what We 
find deficient in it. When we read of God's 
| goodneſs and mercy over all his works; of his 
gracious promiſes of mercy and forgiveneſs to 
thoſe who ſuitably and ſincerely ſeek it; and 
that God ſo loved us, as to ſend his Son to 
« die for us; how does it cheriſh our hopes of 
pardon, on our true repentance and amend- 
ment! When we read, that God is a father to 
his ſervants, and will make all things work to- 
gether for good to them, and that Chriſt Jeſus, 
his beloved Son, endured the croſs (and e 
for our ſalvation) what comfort will ſuch con- - 
ſideration, duly followed, and taken to our 
| hearts, afford us under the two great, and the 
only great evils that hover round us in this 
ſtate of trial and exerciſe—our ſins, and our 
afflictions ! What a leſſon for repentance un- 
"hg 7 „„ der 
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der the one, and of patience under the other! 
Alt is with theſe ſentiments in our minds 
that we ſhould read the Scriptures ; ; remem- 
bering always; that; whilſt we are reading 
them, we have God and his Son Chriſt Jeſus 
ſpeaking to us hom can we better hear, 
and what ought we to be who hear him! 
eſpecially when we confider (what we ſhould 
conftantly” keep in mind whilſt we are read- 
ing the Scriptures) that by the very ſame 
word which now inſtructs and directs us, by 
the fame word (according as we have here im- 
proved in our religious e we ſhall 
det be judged, at the aft dax. 
This conſideration ſhould daſh this eise 5 
wit of thoſe who ridicule the Scriptures; 
ſhould rouſe the attention of the indolent and 
licentious, who never trouble themſelves about 
the Scriptures ; and ſhould comfort and di- 
rect thoſe who read and who regard them. 
| Satisfied, as ſuch are, that God has laid the 
Scriptures before them, to lead them through 


duty to happineſs (to happineſs eternal!) they _ 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be diverted from 


attending to them; and, in that attention, will 


feel themſelves open to the information the 
_ Scriptures give them of what is their duty, 
00 both ready and conſtant in a regular diſ- 


N 5 
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charge of it.—Our attention to the Scrip- 
tures, had it no higher effect upon the mind, 
has this very uſeful one, that it draws us from 
looking too intenſely on the world. We can- 
not, at the ſame inſtant, look intenſely on 
the world and on the happineſs of heaven: 
as the reading the Scriptures, therefore, with- 
draws our attention from the world, it is a 
ſtep towards fixing it on heaven; the leſs 
we think of what is about us, the better pre- 
pared we are for looking at what is before us. 
he mind will, the mind muſt, attend to 
ſomething; and, as no duty can be perform- 
ed without attention to it, that employment 
of the mind, which directs it where duty, 
and conſequently where happineſs, lies, is 
certainly to be choſen; and the reading the 
Scriptures, as it e the mind on what 
ſhews us our duty here, and our happineſs 
both here and hereafter, is, Reon all _— 
to be choſen and purſued. - 
All men, indeed, do not N01 the Berk 
| tures alike ;- and (as I have already ſaid) a re- 
ligious mind is the moſt effectual qualification 
for reading them with true ſueceſs; that is, 
for making us good men. To read the Serigs + 
_ *tures only to find matter of objection againſt 
Pr 18 e and ſuch who do 20 can - 


. . 
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not properly be ſaid to read the Scriptures; 
which we then only properly read, when we 
uſe, not when we abuſe, them. Nor can 
others be ſaid properly to read the Scriptures, 
who read them only to find matter of argu- 


ment to ſupport a party or faction, or to ſup- 


port falſe tenets. They only can be ſaid pro- 
perly to read the Scriptures, who read them 
with a view and pa to ne themſelves 
good men. 
8 to thoſe hs, read the a to cri- 
ticiſe and expound them, we muſt be careful 
what we ſay. — Doubtleſs, there are both 
learned critics, and ſound expoſitors of Scrip- 
ture—the world is obliged to them—the world 
gives them praiſe; and they deſerve it: but 
they will give me leave to ſay, that a good 
Chriſtian is a character far above them both; 
Li, in purſuit of their criticiſms and expo- 
ſitions, they attain that character, it is well; 


if not, the world, indeed, may be the wiſer 


for their learned pains, but they themſelves 


Vill not be the better for ann good 


and exemplary life, whether of a or - 
unlearned Chriſtian, is the beſt on. x of 
| Scripture—beſt ſhews- us what Chriſtian reli- 
gion is, and wot ee excites. us to. 1 | 

N it. | 
- Thoſe 
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| Thoſe parts of Scripture which ſhew us 
our ſalvation, on what it depends, and how we 


may obtain it, are plain and intelligible to all; 
elſe, all had not been commanded to attend 


to them; nor would Chriſt have choſen illi- 


terate fiſhermen for his firſt EE 1 none 
but ſcholars could be ſaved. IE | 

Succeſs in reading the Scriptures a mean 
that ſucceſs which ſets us in a good life) de- 
pends much on our own diſpoſition and man- 
ner of reading them. L have already ſaid, we 
ſhould not read them merely for our amuſe= 
ment; though, when the Scriptures are pro- 
perly read, they will give the mind a very 
high, but it will be a very religious delight 
when we read them, not merely for a vain 
amuſement, but with a ſerious and devout 
' attention—with a fincere approbation of the 
good leſſons and good examples they ſet be- 
fore us, and with as fincere a deſire of prac- 
tifing and imitating them, where practicable 


and imitable ;—for, as ſome examples are ſet 


forth in Scripture not for us to imitate, but 

to avoid (ſuch are all bad examples) fo there 

are ſome good examples there, which are 

beyond our reach to imitate: yet they are 

uſeful; as they may put us upon thinking, 

| though they oo not put us oo action, and 
| Tuggett 
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ſuggeſt thoughts which will help us much 


where we may and ought. to act. 


An humble mind is a very requiſite e 
fition for reading the 5 Scriptures with proper 
ſucceſs; that is, for being made better men 
by reading them. If any one is ſo proud, as to 
| think he does not want the aſſiſtance of God's 

word for making him a good man {that i is, ſuch 
2 2 good man as God propoſes to accept) the 

| light, with which God's word aſſiſts the ſteps 
of others, will make. ſuch. a man ſtumble to 
his confuſion; ; for, he will either ſhut his : 
eyes againſt that light, or he will try to ex- 
tinguiſh it.—Fooliſh both the latter wick- 
ed as well as fooliſh.— For, is man as wiſe 
and good as God ? nay, is he wiſer than 
Sod, and more able and ready to provide for 
him? God hath provided for man's ſalva- 
tion man (that is, ſome men) diſlike the pro- 
viſion God hath made even for man's ſal- 
vation. Strange The Scriptures are the 
light which ſhews us the divine proviſion that 
is made for our ſalvation, and aſſiſts us, not 
only in looking at that ſalvation, but in get- 
ting up to it. This, ſure, is reaſon, ſtrong 5 
and cogent, for our having the Scriptures 


cConſtantly open before us, and for guarding 


* mind e that A that ſelf. ſuffi- 


, 
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ciency, which would ſhut the Scriptures 
againſt us, or make us turn our 1 1 2ar0 | 


them. 


The Wai man A not. be 0 
ſerved. —He is fully ſenſible of his own ina- 
bility to ſave himſelf ;—and, in ſpite of phi- 
loſophic pride, however learned, in ſpite of 
profane ridicule, however witty — notwith- 

ſtanding the buſineſs, notwithſtanding the 
pleaſures, of the world, he will not be de- 
barred from reading the holy Scriptures, or 
careleſsly turn his back upon them ; but will 
eagerly open them to ſee (ſince Se” feels he 
cannot ſave himſelf) to ſee, I fay, and to 
- reverence, the proviſion God hath made for 
ſaving him. | 

He will there ſee, hd; he will reverence, 
what God hath done for man ; he will ſee 
too, and he will remember, what man ſhould 
do for himſelf. —The merciful, the wonder- 
ful work of God, in our falvation—how he 
has wrought from the beginning of the world, | 
and how he purpoſes to work till the con- 
ſummation of man's eternal happineſs is not 
more clearly diſplayed in the Scriptures, than 
is man's duty ſet forth there, by the perform- 

| ance of which he is appointed to obtain the 
- as N for 885 though, by his 

„ don 
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own doings, he cannot deſerve it—but only 
through the merits and the love of Chriſt, 
the Son of God, who left the boſom of his 
Father, to undergo hardſhips in our nature, 
and a moſt painful death, to procure man the 


happineſs of heaven and eternal life. 
Both theſe—the work of God, and the duty 


of man—are fully diſplayed in the holy Scrip- 


tures ; which, therefore, not only deſerve, but 
demand, our conſtant attention. They are 


the light which muſt guide our ſteps through 


this ſhort life, to an eternal one :—but, alas 
there are too many of us © who love darkneſs 
« rather than light,” in this, though ſhort, 
yet hazardous paſſage, or who prefer their 
own feeble and falſe tapers to the luſtre 
which Providence has provided for their 
guidance. 
= he-ptelent age is an 1 age of giach ed | 
ing; but little knowledge—ſuch as deſerves 


0 be called fo. - The humble Chriſtian, 


with his piety and common ſenſe, in read- 
ing the Scriptures, better knows his way 
through this world to heaven, than the learn- 
ed moraliſt can ſhew him ;—nor ſhould we 
boaſt an enlightened age, if we ſet aſide the 
Scriptures, and light up novels and romances 
to direct us. „„ 5 

9 — © Bleſſed 
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« Blefſed Lord! who haſt cauſed (not theſe 
vain conceits, but) the holy Scriptures, to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may 
in ſuch wiſe hear them, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digeſt them, that, by patience 
and comfort of thy holy word, we may em- 
| brace, and ever hold faſt, the bleſſed hope of 
' everlaſting life, which thou haſt given us in 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt,” To whom, &c, 
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SERMON. x V. 


| CONSIDERATIONS. ON GoD's JUDGMENTS, 
AND THE PROPER IMPROVEMENT. or 
.. THEM POINTED oor '®. 7 


* 
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* 5 th Suits are m els 43 the . ; 
bitants of the world w1ll learn e | 


HEN. or nder Fort whine can re- 
1 form, or even touch, thoſe, who are 
not Ads ungrateful under God's bleſſings, but 
ene, under his judgment: 
Yet hiſtory ſhews, that men will be EY 
N wicked under the ſevereſt afflictions that 
Providence may think fit to lay upon them. 
An ancient hiſtorian, in his account of a 
plague at Athens, is as particular 3 in deſcrib- 
ing the wickedneſs, as he is in deſcribing the 
miſeries, of the en under that ne 55 


4 Preached about the deine of 15 year 178, 0 on 
account of the recent It arri in J amaica. 5 
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and, if our own 1 inform us truly, 


the ſame circumſtance was obſervable in the 


plague, which, above a century ago, laid waſte 
this metropolis. _ 

-And not only Filler? but daily experience, 
pe the obſervation. We fee indivi- 
duals, wicked and vicious men, who are not 
leſs, but more ſo, under t the natural puniſh- 
ment of their vices, which are the judgment? 
of God, than they were before; and we ſec 


nations, which are but individuals in the ſcale 


of Providence, more abandoned under their 
deſtruction, than they \ were in pulling it 


| down. 


This may be. accoiinend; for —When men 


become wicked enough to, deſerve God's pu- 1 


niſhments, he withdraws his grace, and gives 
them up to a reprobate mind; which, being 
thus cloſely connected with the judgments of 
Providence, may as well. foretel, as fellow, 
them; ſo that, when we ſee a nation profli- 
gate in their manner, we have the ſame rea- 
ſon to fear the judgments of Providence 
upon it, as, when we. fee it ruined, we have 
to believe that its ruin is 8 conſequence of 


| its profligacy. 


Me have now entered into à new year — 
1* we recollect che events of the lat (and, 


CE e, 8 


* - 
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ſurely, we ſhall not ſoon. forget. them) We 
muſt recollect inſtances, . both: off the judg- 
ments, and of the mercies, of Providence. 
They attended each other, in tho dreadfyl-tu- 
mults in June; they attended each other in 
the dreadful- hurricanes. in October a * 
former, the work of wicked men. the latter, 
the work of an offended, but a merciful God. 
But, how long the judgments: and--mercy of f 
God will thus accompany each other, or hoπ.] n 
ſoon our behaviour may provoke the Almighty 
to ſend down his judgments upon us, unae- 


companied with his mercy, is what the folem=a = 


nity of this 1085 8 one” us ſeriouſly to 
conſider. . VVV 
The preſent Cath, of, this Kingdewn i a 
| WEED: be attacked, as it is, with rebellion 
and perfidy abroad, and with faction, treach- 
ery, and malice, at home. Theſe, as they 
do not operate without the permiſſion of Pro- 
vidence, may well be reckoned among his 
judgments. And, ſurely, the heavieſt and the 
ſharpeſt rod, which God makes for the cha. 
tiſement of . is that which he makes up of 
men—eſpecially when it is made up of our -- 
own countrymen. - The worſt foes, which ei- 
ther a family or a nation can have, are thoſe of 


1 its ae ok is an abſervatjon, Schieh 5 ns | T | 
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— 


* elements, as well. as men, for the inſtru- 


F © » 
F 7 
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holds in che political, as well as natural world, 
that the beſt things, when they become bad, 
are tlie worſt; and the fubjefts of any go- 
vernment, which are its beſt ſupport and 


ornament, whilſt they continue loyal and 


peaceable, are its greateſt diſgrace, and its 
ſiureſt 3 when they Become other- 
wiſe. | 


But we have: "Rs that God can ey 


ments of his anger; and, whilſt contending 
nations are ſtriving for ſuperiority over each 
other, at the ſame time that they are both 
abuſing the bleſſings, and provoking the an- 
ger, of Providence, the Almighty inter poſes 
his ſuperiority ovet both—and ** ſcatters them 
with the blaſt of his diſpleaſure.” » | 

In this ſituation, with no friends abroad, 

with too many enemies at home, and the 
very elements in force againſt us—what is 
our behaviour? Do theſe judgments, alarm 

ing as they are, teach us ſobriety, righteouſ- 
| neſs, and peace? or, Does not our licentiouſ- 
neſs encreaſe, as the Almighty heightens his 
judgments againſt us ?—High as the growth 
of vice and immorality is got among us— 
high enough, long fince, to be: ſufficient for 
: EL” the N * have, of 


f 4 
f — 1 - | 5 5 5 ; F Ts 
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a late, been ſtill more aſſiſted in their growth, 


not merely by a neglect of religion, which 5 
ever attends immorality, but by an open de- 


fiance of it, Vice and irreligion, inſtead rf 


retiring from the eye of government (for there = 
was once ſomething like modeſty in both) 
are now indulged in every method they. may 
chooſe, not only for walking abroad with 
impunity, but for aſſuming authority: they 


open their ſchools ; ; and their profeſſors fet : 


themſelves forth in public, to diſpute and de- 


cide in fayour of iniquity, and in defiance of 


religion and government. — The malicious 
contrivance this of ſuch men, whoſe aim 2 and 5 
"Oy it is to ſubvert both, > : 
Ihe tate will judge for itſelf, Fh 5 it t f 
Bs conſiſtent with its ſafety and dignity, to per- 


mit ſach aſſemblies to diſcuſs what ought ta ” 


"1 be obeyed, and to declaim, argue, and decide 
againſt thoſe. who are ſet over them. And 
_ God, will ſurely judge for himſelf, how far 


he will reſent the impiety and profaneneſs af „ 3 2 


ſetting up lectures of infidelity, in a country 
where He has eſtabliſhed the 1 51 tis 
Son Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

And, as © not enough 1 8 | 
; the Almighty, or as if men cared pot how 


N Te 9 is offended, they come 
| 353 © Eu yk 
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forth 11 their aſſemblies, to bid defiance 
both to God's authority, and the laws of their 
country, by their profanation of the Sabbath 
 —appointing that day for a rendezyous of 
l folly, if not of vice and debauchery, which 
is ſet apart for the konous of God and 1 : 
reign. 10:17 . 
Unzer 'the prevalence of vheſs: be ie, 
tit may be the ſtate is leſs blameable than the 
people; who, if we may judge from the 
events of the laſt year, ſeem to be arrived at a 
temper and behaviour ſcarce manageable un- 
der a free government ; which is, indeed, the 
| beſt ſort of government} but it is only, ſo over 
the beſt ſort of ſubjects.— Right government 
is that Which! is adapted to the nature of the 
| ſubj ects that are to be governed. Different 
tempers will require different government ;— 
and there are tempers among mankind, which 
behave better under. a ſevere than under a 
mild government under a reſtraint, which 
obliges them to do as they ought, than 
under a n 'of "me wer to taps as conch 5 
„„ 
But be that as it . enormities are 
grievous to ſober and well-diſpoſed men; 
whoſe number, bad as the times are, merits 
= ; and, if i it Dey be had, "protection 
= 3 - from | 


5 1 the world. 5 . 
Nor are theſe 1 3 * N 
| only to good men ;—they muſt be highly of. 
fenſive to God; as they are moſt ungrateful : 
returns for the bleflings with which God 
hath, diſtinguiſhed, and, as yet, continues ho 
diſtinguiſh, this nation. Whether the cm-. 
miſſion of theſe practices, or the permiſſion 


8 of them, gives God the greater offence, God 


only knows; but when they both conſpire, 

we have reaſon to fear, that they are ſuffi- 
| cient for provoking him to lay aſide his bleſ- 

| unge and load us with his judgments. 5 

The judgments of God are tremendous 3 

_ nor. is there a more awful or uſeful reflection, | 

than what the late dreadful hurricane in the 


' Welt Indies ſets before us; which ſhews us 
the power of God, and how foon we " 


cruſhed under his Almighty hand, 
The diſtreſs which thoſe have ſafftred, on 
1 the hand of God hath ſo ſeverely fal- 
len, is aſtoniſhing indeed, and highly pitiable; 


but the miſchief reacheth home to aurſelves, 


and we feel more than pity for their calamity; 
but, can we feel a reaſon why we ſhould 
- 725 only diſtant. ſharers of the wing, and 
0 4 es _ PO | 


ſpared from being actually overwhelmed = 
the like diſtreſs? Is the arm of the Al- 
mighty ſo ſhort, that it cannot reach us? 
Are the the rods of his anger confined to par- 
ticular climates ? Are they only hurricanes 
that can deſtroy us? or, Are not the judg- 
ments of God as extenfive as his power, and 
his hand ready to avenge ' himſelf on thoſe 
| who provoke him, wherever they are? — 
What ſhall we fay then ?—Are, we better 
than they? Do we provoke the e 
leſs than they ?—No, in no wiſe. | 
Some, indeed, think, God hath no hand in 
theſe events; or, if he has, that it is ſuper= 
ſition to call them judgments.” - The Scrip- 
tures, would they read them, would teach them 
otherwiſe ;—unleſs they, who think thus, be 
of that ſort, who no more believe in God's 
Scriptures, than they believe in his judg- 
ments; which, perhaps, may be too much 
the caſe. The Seripture fully ſets forth God as 
5 preſiding over all human events. It may be 


| wrong, perhaps, to call ordinary events judg- 
ments (though there are more of them that are 
truly ſuch than we are aware of); and, with re- 


ſpect to extraordinary events, though we ſhould 


not be haſty in aſcertaining, and peremptorily 
deciding, the particular purpoſe of Providence 
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in producing them; yet God himſelf has de- 


clared his general purpoſe in producing 1 them; 
as puniſhments” for the miſbehaviour of men. 


— The remark in my text is built on this no- 
tion, and is of no amount without it; for, 


how ſhould the inhabitants of the world 


7 15 learn righteouſneſs” from the judgments of 
God, if God did not ſend his Jadgments mM 


puniſh their unrighteouſneſs Pe: 


Ihe Scriptures ſufficiently | Ae us In 15 
= Goa” s government of the world about us, and 
_ - "of his diſpenſing the natural good and evil be- 
- longing to it; in particular, they inform us, 
that © ſtorms and tempeſts fulfil his will,” 
and are directed to ſerve his purpoſes” in 
his government of mankind. Whether God 
himſelf immediately directs natural cauſes to 
produce their natural effects, or, whether God 
employs ſome intermediate miniſtration, under 


his controul, it amounts to the ſame thing; 


the truth is the fame; and the uſe to be made 
of it is the ſame—the events are ſtill of God's 
ſending. hey are ſent as judgments; and 
we" ought to . lam e oh five 1 


3 1 
chem. . 


Phe Sy for OP God as Supreme 5 
| Gorernor of the world; yet, as having © mi- 


L niſtering ſpirits under him; they ſet fc 


# " 


— 
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8 
who has his miniſters under him, to work all 
the miſchief they are permitted to work un- 
der God's ſuperior controul over them. 
Iheſe evil ſpirits, by their pride and "OY 
lon, loſt their farſt eſtate in heaven. This 
fact the Scriptures acquaint us with, though | 
they do not acquaint, us with the circum- 
ſtances of it. They are de omed to eternal chains 
hereafter; but, at preſent, are permitted to 
inbabit the air around us, and are buſy on the 
earth among us, but under God's ſuperior con- 
troul; and, it may be, not without the check 
. andinterpoſition of God's * miniſtering ſpirits,” 
who are buly around us, to help us, and to do 
us good. Theſe ſpiritual beings, both good 
and bad, cannot he viſible to us; but they 
are concerned in the good and evil, both na- 
tural and moral, which we do and ſuffer; yet 
not ſo concerned, as to over-rule the free 
agency of our nature. Evil fpirits cannot 
work more natural miſchief about us, than 
8 what God permits, nor can they work more 
moral miſchief within us, than what we our 
ſelves conſent to. Their powers. are doubt- 
leſd great in the natural world. When Satan 
+ had God's permiſſion to work miſchief upon 
Job, among other inſtances of His power, "i 
„„ JVVVß˙!'u 2 Coane 


; Wand A gent h hich; Goes ED Ln | 
corners of the houſe, where his ſons and 
daughters were aſſembled, and deſtroyed them 
all. And, when David is deſcribing how God 
executed his anger againſt the diſobedient, 
he ſays 4 He caſt upon them the furiouſ- 
4 neſs of his wrath,” by ſending evil angels 
e among them. No. one, indeed, may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the late dreadful miſchiefs 


in the Weſt Indies were thus wrought ;\ but 


then, on the other hand, no one may venture 
to aſſert that they were not ſo wrought: and, 
if any one, from examples of the like opera- 
tions in Scripture, ſhould believe they, were 
ſo wrought, no one has a right to reprove 
him for his Wen nor does fact belief! merit 


YT THING. = 5 


Such belief waa to a very uleful flee, 
worth our attention: For, that, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, we are expoſed to the ſuggeſtions | 
of wicked ſpirits, is Scripture truth; and is 
as eafily reconcileable to the good government 
of God, as that we are expoſed to the ſug- 

1 geſtions of wicked men the ſuggeſtions of 


1 both are under the controul of our Own rea- 


. ſon and religion, if we have and will apply : | 
, them. — But, ho- kerle we of this nation 
* 1 1 have : 
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have 8 either, is too apparent from our 
; conduct ; - the enormities of which have ariſen 
to that height, that we can hardly account 
for them upon the common principle of hu- 
man weakneſs and depravity, without im- 
puting them to the ſuggeſtion of evil ſpirits; 
whoſe chief ſtudy is to promote wickedneſs 
and difaxder among us, both private and pub- 
lic, that they may obtain their chief aim, 
- which is our deſtruction; and which, when- 
ever the Almighty thinks: fit to withhold his 
reſtraint upon them, and ſay, Go forth,” 
they are ready and eager to execute: for, that 
evil ſpirits are permitted, as God ſces fit, to 
puniſh us for our miſbehaviour, js alſo a Scrip- 
ture truth; which, perhaps; in the fullneſs of 
gur folly, we may overlook, if not deride ; 
but which, in the utmoſt fullneſs of our: viſ⸗ 
dom, we are not able to diſproye. 1 
Mark, then, the accuracy af Divine ice, 

in God's government over us, when he em- 
ploys thoſe evil ſpirits to puniſh our miſbeha- 
viour, whoſe ſuggeſtions we haye followed in 
- committing it. This method in the govern- 


5 ment of Providence i is obſeryable in more in- 


ſtances than may now be ſet forth; but, 


wherever it is diſcoverable,. it ſhews, "its 
| „ 
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the libertine philoſopher i is averſe to own— _ 
that the natural events of life may bes _ 5 


often are, the juſt judgments of God. 


I I will not treſpaſs upon your paſlegiey , by 
enlarging farther on a topic, the bare mention 


of which, perhaps, at this time of day, will 


ſcarce be allowed under ſuch abundance of 


learning in ſome, ſo much ptofli gacy in more, 


and ſuch want of religion in moſt.—I. will 
only ſay, that, ſo long as there are men, there 
will be wickedneſs in the world; and, if there 
be a wiſe and juſt God, who made and governs : 


| mankind, there will bg reaſon, and it is found 


| E f men ee may „inflick his 


: judgments for puniſhing it in the preſent ſtate. 
The probability of which is not ſet aſide by 
the confideration that we live under a courſe - 


of natural cauſes and effects; on the contrary, 
it is ſtron glx confirmed by the conſideration, 

that this courſe of natural cauſes and effects 
is abſolutely under God's power and direction, 


who can as eaſily, and with equal right, di- 

rect them to ſerve the extraordinary,” as the : 
oſes of his government. 
And, when God thinks fit to do ſo, . | 


= ordinary, pur 


Fi 


2 the TS, 4 under which be hath PRs us 


T - 
* 
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4 
: to 
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Ss. | «Ds Gas Suess n gh, 
40 ker 15. extraordinary commotions are 
made the inſtruments of our death; it is to 
no purpoſe to enquire philoſophically, whe- 
ther God himſelf immediately cauſes them ; 
or by what intermediate miniſtration they are 
cauſed ; — and, to as little purpoſe is it to 
deny they are ſent for dur puniſſiment, When 
we feel they are ſent for our deſtruction. :- 
It will be to much better purpoſe to con- 
fider ſeriouſly, if the natural events of life 
may be applied as the judgments of God up- 
on us, how we may beſt avoid them. If they 
fall upon us from God's diſpleaſure againſt us 
for our bad behaviour, wg are certainly beſt 
avoided by our fincere deſire and endeavour 
> pleaſe him by our good behaviour. But, 
how is'this to 'be done We all know, if 
we will reflect nor is it a difficult work, if 
wo feel a ſincere deſire to ſet about it; nor 
WIR: rea . „ 15 we N * 
880 140 ety bag" „ 
| A cannot be pleaſing to God, P we . 
1 0e forgetfulneſs of him if we reject or 
diſregard the religion which his Son, our Sa- 
viour, hath ſet before us; or, which amounts 
to the fam e e if we eee = 


24+ on +1: =; CE, l 1 en, * to 
4 - ; * . 
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to the regulation of our conduct. Vet, this 
is too much ſeen in the higher ſtations 0 "life, 
which ſhould ſhew good examples, as welk as 
in the lower ſtations, "which ever e 18 85 

Der i 
It cannot be pied to God, that men 
| ſhould maliciouſly diſturb the Dover 
under which his Providence hath placed them; 
and, to gratify ambitious e 1 its en- 
mies to deſtroy it. 7 . 
It cannot be pleaſing to God, when men | 
neglect the duties of their ſtations to run after 
faction; hen, inſtead of promoting peace, 
order, and harmony in ſociety, they are cager 
to ſtir up diſcontent, tumult, and rage — 
when they throw aſide the Scriptures, which 
would make them © wiſe unto ſalvation,” and 
addict themſelves to the ſtudy of inflamma- 


= tory news- papers, which make them mad 


unto deſtruction; — when they frequent lis 
centious aſſemblies, where they encourage each - 
ther in their hatred of God, religion, and 
government, inſtead of reſorting to church; 
where they might kearn to reverence. eng 
eſteem then 1 
Theſe things cannot be Sadie e 3 
thoſe i it i 1 an to ROOT: W . contri= _ 
R 


* 


* 


16, till we have ſet . our pro- 
vocations, G 


| knows — but we ſhould 
— well conſider; 9 8 5 I 
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T- is the exdellency of the . Goſpel; that = 
whilſt it ſets before us the means of our fal- 
- 8 through Chriſt, it inculcates the duties 
ling us through ſocial * "Bs 
Pes ae to eternal happineſs hereafter 
11 preaching the goſpel, ſome een 
1 liberty it promu ed; and, becauſe it ſet 
men free from the yoke of the Jewiſh law, were 
for concluding, that it like t them fre: 
1 


* 


W * 


from the obligations of uman-governm an ament. 


Men are more fond of liberty, than 7 5 
tive to the true nature of it; for which 
ſon, its buſieſt, adyocates ↄften prove denn 3 
: enemies. CCC 8 * 8 . 
| : r. III. Ds „„ Ch ſtian | 
7 . ä 7 : : ; 4 
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| ' Chriſtian liberty, ſo far as it ſet men out 
” of the bondage of Jewiſh Ceremonies, was a 
neceſſary means for promoting; the religion 
- which Chriſt taught ; but had it diſcharged 
men of all reſtraint under human government, 
it muſt have deſtroyed that religion, which 
een no more ſubfiſt without government, 
| than the enjoyment of life and fafety can: 
and, if men are not ſatisfied with liberty, till 
they are free to do what they like, they will 
get out of the reach of all virtue and al! 
religion, as well as of all reſtraint, and will 
find themſelves in worſe ſlavery under ſuch 
liberty, than they are under the reſtraint 
of government, and the direction of religion, 
and in the eultivat n . e 5 
b to bot? „% ͤ ( 
The Apoſtle,” <hierutiave 10 Ane in re- 
; moving this miſtake; and in recommending 
a ſtrict diſcharge of civil as well as religieus 
duties. Civil duties are moral duties, ſtricthy 
ſeo; and in the chapter of my text, the e 5 
egjoins the former, under the fecom - 
tion of the latter; where he ſelects two gene- 
5 gaben e Which are the foufdation ef civil 
government, and cemptehend in them every 
ieee 
bene voſence. | 
—_—___F cc. a0 1 fe 


a this Wins The Render to all their dues: 


under which he eo 
ſubjects owe the magiſtrate, as well as thoſe 


which ſubjects owe to one another. Theſe are all 


: contained under the general notion of juſtice; 
for juſtice is obedience to lay: obedience to 


Divine law, properly ſo called, takes the name 
of religion; obedience to human law, though 


it is not definitively religion, yet is practically 
and conſequentially ſo. The end propoſed 
by human law is the due behaviour of men 
one towards another; but this end cannot he 


attained, if men owe no obedience or regard 


to the authority which enjoins this behaviour. 
| Such; therefore; are greatly miſtaken, who 


ſatisfy their conſciences with 4 partial dif- 


charge of this duty, and lay claim to the 
Character of good men, whilſt they ſhew 

_ thernſclves bad ſubjects. The Apoſtle, as | 
he was aware that his precept might ſuffer 


by a limitation, explains it at large: Ren- 


der to all their dues ; tribute to whom 

* tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, 
= « fear to. \ WHOM Rar,” honour to whom ho- 
« Hour. | : 
The other tk 100 the "OY of bene - 


 volence, the JOE recommends under the 


2 „%% TO 


prehends the duties which 
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ſhort precept of loving one another; which 
he connects with the duty of juſtice, in the 

words of my text Owe no man any thing, 

« but to love one. another.” . 

There muſt needs be another ates for | 
| 3 to ſtand upon, beſides the principle 
of juſtice z becauſe juſtice only ſecures ſuch 
conduct as others have a rigbt to demand of 


N us 3 and ſo far ſecures the ſafety of men, as 


it prevents the miſchiefs that may hurt or 
ſpoil ſociety; but the bleſſings which i improve 
ſociety, and make men happy, as well as ſafe, 
muſt ariſe from another part of our conduct. 
from ſuch actions, as others may rather wiſh 
for than demand of us, and which cannot he 
| ſupplied but from a pe of e f 
as well as juſtice. 5 
Theſe important duties are e on mo- 
= eration and humility.—The practice both of 
juſtice and of benevolence reſpects the good 
of others; which we cannot promote, but 
under a moderation in the purſuit of our own > 
an unreaſonable regard for ourſclves, necefla- 
. rily excludes a | reaſonable regard for others z 
and the common breaches of both theſe duties 
are eaſily. "traced- up to this ſource.—F raud 
and violence, jealouſies and tumults, evidently | 


me ſpring from the . pride PET men; and, va- 


* ; + 8 % * k 
” f . * 4 
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rious as the 8 are, which produce dif. 
orders, we muſt take the Apoſtle's direction 
for finding the true cauſe of them Come 
We * they” not hence, even from our luſts'?” 
Fair pretences, indeed, are al! ways ready for | 
0 g diſorders; but bad men are always 
Vorſt, when they pretend what is good. Hif- 
tory ſhews, when even religion and a love of 
our country have been the banners for leading = 
up miſchiefs which ſavages' would bluſh at; 
and Faction, in the dreſs of Liberty, has ſe- 
duced a people into confuſion and tyrann . 
The truth is, the beſt occaſions of public | 
| commotions, whatever good they may have 
in their con ſequences, will have: ſomething 
bad in their operations. Where men are con- 
ü cerned, the paſſions of men will not be idle: 


| envy and pride, if they do not lead, will 5 : 


further the work; will make men reſtleſs, and. 

deaf to the ſuggeſtions of ſocial virtue, which 
are not heard in a tumult, and are only at- 
tended to under moderation and humility, 
| where a freedom from ſelfiſh pride leaves the 
mind at eaſe, under the reſtraints of Juſtice, | 
| and open to the duties of benevolence: 


"Theſe duties are of equal obligation, though, . 


upon a com petition between them, juſtice | 
thou Id cake * of beneyolence z not be- 
# | 1 : 5 3 0 ; Me "58 
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cauſe Juſtice i is of greater obligation, but be- 
cauſe, in the natural order of things, it is 
flüirſt to be performed. But, though theſe 
duties are of equal obligation, they are not of 
equal extent; benevolence is a duty much 
more extenſive than juſtice: juſtice may be 
ſo diſcharged, that nothing more remains to 
be done; but benevolence is never ſo diſ- 
charged: a man may be out of debt, at times, 
for what juſtice demands; but never for what 
benevolence requires of him. Ove no man 
any thing,” ſays the Apoſtle, < but. to love 


one another; implying, that the debt of 


mutual benevolence can neyer be wholly diſ- 
charged, though ather debts may; Which 
muſt needs be the caſe, when we- conſider, 
that debts of juſtice. are limited to particular 
- Nations, and to particular acts in thoſe ſta- 
tions; but the debt of mutual benevolence is 
not limited to particular ſtations, but reaches 
to all the wants of all mankind; ſo far as they 
come within gur e, 0d Deans mag 
Shibtics, Ee 5 
„ benevolence, hiebei in 1 its -operat ; ns 
: Ells all mankind, is that love, which, the 
Apaſtle fays, © fulfils the law. The Whole 
law, which God hath given us, is compre- 
1 in che dane of God, and of our neigh- 


bour. 


wg 


Sem. 96. ad 2 
bour. 8 as our love it 3 


J * 
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| abeying. his commands, it ee yg in 


loving our neighbour (which is. à duty Gef 
Hath commanded us) we.diſcharge our love o 
God, and to Our neighbour too. This, then,. 
_ 3s. fulfilling the law. Farther; as the whole 
duty of loving our neighbour is comprehendetl 


in the duties of juſtice and benevolence, a 
due diſcharge of the latter carries with it a 


full diſcharge of both; becauſe a due diſ- 

charge of benevolence, neceſſarily feeures the = 
diſcharge of juſtice too; for, if we love others | 
ſo, as to be ready to do them all the good we | 
can, we ſhall never do them hurt by any 
particular acts of injuſtice;; the diſpoſition 
| that leads us to Mork good, need e W 
5 warben 66 ende „ 


In the conduct of our res, e 2 5 


for every man's reflection, if not to enquire 
how far he is injunpus to others, at leaſt 4 
enquire how far he advances in the oppoſite 
virtue of doing them good. Such enquigy 3s 
che more neceſſaty. becauſe wg axe too apt to 
content ourſelves With the negative virtue of 
war burting our neighbour, without employing 
dur endeayaurs lin the poſitiveyirtye of ſerving _ 
| hen. However rms eur 8 
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mind may be towards the duty of doing good, 
| and however well enabled we may be for do- 
ing that good, which our Ration in life ſets 
before us, we have natural infirmities that 
obſtruct the work; ſuch as, our natural in- 
Adolence and inattention our accidental diſa- 
bilities, arising from the temporary inter poſi- 
tions of pleuſure net to mention the neceſ- 
ary demands of unneceſſary luxury — the 
himfieal impediments of caprice and preju- 
dice and, above all, the ſuggeſtions of ava- 
rice, Whicht too often ſteals upon us, under the 
ſpeeious garb of prudence. I ſay, conſiderin 8 
theſe natural infirmities (Which, in ſome de- 
'Sree, cleave to the ſoundeſt minds, and ob- 
ſtruct bene volence) there ate few, perhaps, 
who, in a ſerious retroſpect into their ac- 
count of what good they have done, and 
what they might have done, will not feel 
more reaſon for humility than pride in the 
ſurvey. The benevolent man, indeed, always 
feels plea ſure from reflecting on his conduct; | 
But the dean ee e 0 the heart is, the more 
delicate it is; and the better pleaſed a man is 
with the epportemities he has employed for 
doing good, the more will he regret thoſe 
which he has omitted. A een, which 
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will lead thoſe who feel it, into a modeſt . 
opinion of their bebe and a ſtudious - 


defire'of improving iti. 


It is true, men 's abilities may fall ſhort of 


thazk diſpoſition, in doing good to others; and, 


wherever they do, the diſpoſition alone will 


have its full merit with God, who ſees the 
heart; and, where his own diſpenſations have 
ſhortened the hand, will not expect to reap 
Where he hath not ſown. - God does not de- 
mand our beneficence beyond our power; or 


at the - expence of other duties, where he 
plainly enough ſets before us the proper ob- 
jects on which he would have us employ our 


beneficence; a neglect of which objects, in 
Purſuit of others, however ſpecious it may 


be in the eye of the world, is diſobedience'to , 


* 


God's appointments—loſes the tice of Vir- 
| tue—and becomes injuſtice; 2-5 8 


-- We cannot, indeed, ſee FP clan Men 5 
| and every man will claim a right of judging for 

himſelf what are his abilities, and where theß 
| ſhall be directed; ſo that the plea of diſpofi- 


tion, but want of ability, may be much abuſed . 


—and we cannot help it: only we ſhould. 
take care, that the difficulty others have in 


judging us on this point does not betray us 


5 es A N in Judging” OREN be- 
1 cauſe, 


e ee 


| when they are auilling to do it: and 
mars. theſe bleſſings ſo muc 
ſhortens both our abilities and diſpoſitions in 


amiable duty, to re 


* e aa the ee, 


the world may be, ſtill it is a judgment we 


cannot avoid; and there is beſides a higher, 


unerring, Feen in heavens by Which. we 
| u eie, 


It is the gre: f Rae fnlenging: to * 5 
e powers, of men, When they are able 


10 do good to others; and it is the greateſt 


to their internal qualities, 


Hlefling k 


as pride, — 4 


ferving others, by too much gratifying our- 
. reno 
happineſs, that we, have no eye, except a 
jealous one, on the happigeſs of — 9 | 


Pride deſtroys that ſenſibility of temper from 


whence benevolence ariſes ; and though, by 
ſo doing, it protects us from many uneaſi- 
neſſes which the benevolent man feels, yet it 
makes us loſe the benevolent man's pleaſure, 


which is far more noble than the richeſt plea» | 
ſures of l a leaſu. 
1 N d fo mew 3 


OTIS 


It ſhould: encou A our. ſermons ng 5 his 
, not only on the au- 
thority, but on the example, ef Him who 
A e it. he act of Thai in lovr 
ing 
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merely to raiſe our wonder, which it cannot 


fail exciting—or to raiſe our adoration, which 
we cannot refuſe to yield him; but, after 
ſhewing us where we are to ſeck our alu 
tion, it points where we are to direct our dave 
to Him who hath ſaved us, and to zh2/erwhom 
he hath faved; the latter being the moſt na- 
tural expreſſion, as well as moſt ſigniſicant 


1 teſtimony, ef the former; for we cannot better 


teſtify our love for a friend, whoſe: eminence 


ſets him above the reach of our ſervices, than 


by loving and ſerving thoſe whom he loves 
and Chriſt hath expreſsly given his judg 


on the point, when he declared—*\Vegily I - 


e ſay unte you, inaſmuch. as ye ſhew love 
and regard . v theſe a dle aue, e 


: : 5 LY it unto me. le 3 223 1 of 


Chriſt's xeligion is peil o olf nsture 
and condition; he came to ſave ſinners, and 
ts teach ſocial creatures; to bring them that 
help from heaven which they all wanted, and 
to encourage them in affording that help, 
which they are qualified to give one another. 


HFHenee ariſes domeſtic love, and hence ariſes a 


love of our country a virtue more boaſted of 
than found, and not always to be boaſted of 
when found: moſt inſtances of what is called 
ä SE a 


„* 
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EE Patriotifm, when traced up to, their principles, | 

are but ſelfiſh projects; either to ſerve men's 
own intereſts, or to pleaſe their vanity or their 
-paſhons;—and, when traced through their 
operations down to their conſequences, are 
as often miſchievous as they are uſeful. 

Even policy is only uſeful to a ſtate, when, 
3 from right principles, it works 
with honeſt means to good ends; all which, 
. conſidering the hearts of men, and the ob- 
Jiects around them, are 3 to be wiſhed 

for than depended on. As to valour, it is, 
like the ſword it — but an inſtru- 
ment —of protection, in the hand of a wiſe 5 | 

Aw of deſtruction, in the hand of a mad 

2 In ſhort, policy is intricate, and valour 

is Sas of miſchief; and both, perhaps, have 
ruined as many ſtates as they have faved— 
The plaineſt and ſureſt way of ſhewing our 
love to our country is, to 5* love one another; 
by ſtudying, not ſo much to 3 as to pro- 
fit one another, not merely b gratifying the 
affections, but by improving the principles, of 
thoſe about us, and connecting the good of 
individuals with the good of the public: it is 
| then we beſt ſhew our love to our country, 
= when we ſtudy to make each other wiſer and 
| better men. In our Preſent ſocial condition, 
. . the | 
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the md of individuals depends on the 
welfare of the community, and the welfare 
of the community depends on the right con- 
duct of the individuals; the better care there- 
| fore 1 is taken of the latter, the better we ſe- 
cure the former ; ; and that care is beſt taken 
” which is taken earlieſt, and which works 
with the aſſiſtance of religion. — That an early 
education is a neceſſary proviſion for the future 
good conduct of life—and, that a good con- 
duct in life is beſt ſecured by religion, which, 
at the ſame time, is the beſt ſecurity of a ſtate— 
are points which do not require proof, howe- 
ver they may admit illuſtration. It is true, 
they are not infallible means for coming at the 
and propoſed, as no means are, which depend. 
on human conduct; yet common wiſdom ap- 
| plies them as probable, though not certain. 
It is much too true, that the poor in general do 
not behave anſwerably to the early and religious 


education they have had in charity - ſchools 3 


and, perhaps, one great cauſe of this lies Where 
we the leaſt care to look for it I mean, among 
_ ourſelves; for it is to no purpoſe that a rea 

ligious education has diſpoſed children for a 
ſober courſe of life, if, as ſoon as they are 

; taken into domeſtic ſervice, they meet With 
: eam * chat ee the good they have 
| received 


„ af 5 =” 
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received in their education. But place the 
bad behaviour of the poor wholly to their 
own account, this is no reaſon againſt the re- 

ligious manner OF their education, any more 
than it is a reaſon againſt religion itſelf, that 

it does not always ſecure the right conduct of 
men in the upper parts of life ; if many of 
the poor are net the better for theſe charity- 
. ſchools, ſtill it is to be hoped that many are 
the better for them; as, in higher life, if 
many ſuffer their worldly affections to get the 
aſcendant over their religion, ſtill it is true 
that many, I hope more, have their 1 9 an 
directed and ſecured by it. 

Some, indeed, pretend to ſay, that virtue 
und honeſty: need no direction or ſecurity 
from religion. They ſay ſo who have no re- 
gion, © and- would gladly excuſe their o.] n 
want of it;- but, take ſuch men where they 


are not concerned to excuſe their own con- 


duct, but are obliged to depend on the conduct 
of others, and we find them, not only anxi- 
dus for having virtuous and honeſt men to 
deal with, but better ſatisfied with that virtue 
and honeſty, which is ſupported on principles 
of religion, than with that which is not ſo 
ſupported. In ſhort, theſe men of morals, 


1 ede they 8 ſet themſelves up in ſpe- 


— 


Ee = i =. culation 
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eulation againſt the uſe of religion, plainly 
 ſhew, that they do not ſo: much think reli- 
gion uſeleſs, as troubleſome; and that they 
care not how) much others have of it, pro- 
vided they may be allowed to have none. 
Speculative minds, it is true, may gather ih. 
ſtruction among the abſtract notions of mora- 
| lity ; but experience ſhews us, that common 
minds, in the common buſineſs of life, muſt feel 
ſomething more ſolid on which they mult ſet 
their practice of virtue; and that the hopes and 
fears which religion ſets before them, the Chriſ- 
tian religion eſpecially, are the great ſecurity 
of duty among mankind. . The earlier theſe- 
are laid upon the mind, the deeper impreſſion 
they make; and, though afterwards the cares 
or the vices of the world may overſpread them, 
yet there they are; and, when' reflection at an 
time removes the rubbiſh that covers them,; 
they will be legible.— A great advantage this 
from a pious education that it either keeps 
us good, or, if we deviate, makes our return | 
more eaſy. Highly commendable, then; are 
they, who are careful to ſet ſo advantageous. ” 
dleſſing before thoſe, who, but for ſuch care, 
muſt go without it muſt ſet forth in life void 
of that guidance on their minds, which is ſo 
mn to COT. Gio Þ with laſety WED it; 
n 
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under a want of which; they will hardly eſcape 

being miſchievous and miſerable; and which, 

if well attended to, will hardly fail making 

them both good and uſeful—uſeful here, and 
happy bereafter. 
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| o3pvience OUR BEST SECURITY: 
Wu THANKSGIVING SERMON, FOR 


PEACE: 3 


| A 


Toaran i. 19, 20. : 


8 if ye * willing. 2 obedient, ” bel tat the 
good Ul the land. h 
1 Bur; if ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be droairid 
with the ſwords: for the mouth 25 the Lord | 
| hath 1 8 it, 


H E Prophet, in this chanter, recounts 

the heavy diſtreſſes which the Jews 

had lately ſuffered from their enemies; and 
reminds them, that their own diſobedient 
behaviour againſt God had been the cayſe 
which RE: thoſe diſtreſſes upon them. 
Thus, at the 4th verſe, he deſcribes them to 

be a ſinful nation, a people laden with ini- 
equity, a ſeed. of evil-doers, children that 

| Vor. III. 15 N 1 * are 


- 
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« are corrupters; they have forſaken the 
Lord, they have provoked the holy One of 
Iſrael to anger.” With this deſcription of 
the people's offences, he immediately connects 
the deſcription of their country's troubles, 
intimating, that the one was the neceſfary | 
conſequence of the other :—* Your country 
« is deſolate, your cities are burnt with fire, 
«* your land, ſtrangers devour it in your pre- 
« ſence, and it is deſolate as overthrown by 
"8 ſtrangers.” - Vers . 
Ĩ) here is nothing more „ ch . 
the whole hiſtory of the Jews, than the cloſe 
connection between their diſobedience and 
God's puniſhments, their obedience and His 
bleſſings. God gave them frequent notice of 
his purpoſes 3 in afliſting or diſtreſſing them, 
-according as their behaviour deſerved ; and 
the event ſhews the actual execution of thoſe 
purpoſes ; for, as he had placed them within 
the teach of ſeveral powerful nations, whom 
he employed as his inftruments ; fo, whilit 


=: they ſought the Lord, God made them to 


 profper ;—they enjoyed the good of their own 
land, and fought with ſucceſs againſt their ene- 
mies: but we no ſooner read of a relapſe in- 
to idolatry and a corrupt behaviour, than a 
8 hoſt, from ns quarter or other, is 
immediately 


Sen. too. AT dente / yn 
immediately let loofe upon them, and they are 


delivered up to be ſmitten, and carried away 


captive. © 

„ circumſtance, in the kiftory of the 

Jews, ſupplies us with this obvious and uſe- 

ful leffon—that the regular and religious be- 

haviour of a people is the beſt ſreurity of nas 
tional bleſſings: 


This the Jews found, by e to be 


true; and therefore it 18 reaſonable to cons 
clude; that we ſhall find it ſo too. For; 


though the caſe of the Jewiſh nation was in 


many particulars different from that of all 

other nations in the world; yet was it not 
ſo totally different as to afford no matter of 
inſtruction, by way of example to others. 


God, it is true, diſtinguiſhed them from other 


people, and condeſcended to put himſelf at 


ſequence of this, he was peculiarly their king, 


yet ſtill he was not only their God, but the 


God of all other nations. Nor is there any 


| reaſon to conclude, becauſe; as their king; he 


diſtinguiſhed them by an adminiſtration in ſome 
reſpects: different from others, that therefore 
other nations had nothing in common with 
them, under his general adminiſtration as God. 
1 The conduct we are 8 of, 1 in PURU0E 
Et . 9 2 . 


—— 


the head of their polity : but though, in con- 
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or rewarding the Jews by national judgments, 
as he faw fit, was not confined to that peo- 
ple only; facred hiſtory ſhews us, that other 
nations were treated in the ſame manner. 
It is allowable then for us to take example 
from the Jews; and to apply the general me- 
thods of God's government, by which he 
conducted that people, as ſuitable rules for 
our behaviour; and, as we find that their 
obedience to God was always the beſt title 
to his bleſſings, as well as the beſt ſecurity. 
of them, we have reaſon to conclude, that 
our obedience will be attended with the ſame 
ſucceſs, and entitle us to a continuance of the 
bleſſings he vouchſafes us; and conſequently, 
that, as God has been pleaſed to remove from 
us the calamities of war, and bleſs us with 
the return of peace, it is not only our duty a 
to be thankful for this bleſſing; but our 
khanks will be beſt expreſſed, and the bleſ- 
fing beſt ſecured to us, by a future obedience 


to his laws; the want of which has called 
down the late diſtteſſes for our correction— — 


Which 1 may be only ſuſpended to give us lei- 

* Aure for amendment, and which will fall with 
heavier weight if we neglect it. 5 

_ When God diſpenſes his bleſſings on a na- 

5 tion, he does it, not merely to make it a 

7 mn ns u! ͤkieb, 


germ. 100. A Tang giving Sermon. 9 
rich, a powerful, or a glorious nation; but 
to anſwer the general purpoſes of his Provi- 
dence. Such, indeed, as will not allow Pro- 
vidence to interpoſe in the government of 
mankind, may reject the notion of any ſuch 
purpoſes; and, as they look no farther than 
themſelves for the production of human events; 
will naturally look no farther for the uſe and 
application of them: but if the diſpoſition of 
human events be in the hand of Providence, 


it is reaſonable to admit that all his diſpenſa- 3 
tions are directed to fome wiſe purpoſes; and 
that, as he diſpenſes private bleſſings, not 


ſolely for the benefit of the particular perſon 
on whom they are conferred, but for the be- 
nefit of others, ſo he diſpenſes his publie 
bleſſings with the like view, not merely to 
favour the nation on which they are confer- 
red, but with a view to other more extenſive 
| Purpoſes in his general government of man- 
kind. In this light we ſee the neceſſary ob- 


ligation we are under of making a proper 5 


application of God's bleſſings; as, without 
it, we not only are ungrateful to his goodneſs, 
but rebellious againſt his wiſdom, and defeat 
his >" ages at 8 55 e time in we YEE 5 

| wh * . : Rn 4 
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If, then, the proper application of God's 
bleſſings be of this importance, I would ob- 
ſerve, that the religious diſpoſition of a peo- 
ple is the moſt natural lep for promoting 


3 


A religious difpokition! not only bz us to 
God, with thanks for his benefits, and there- 


| 1 beſpeaks his favour, as it ſhews our gra- | 
iitude ; but it prompts us to aſk his aſſiſtance 


in applying them to the purpoſes for which 
he has intended them — and fo beſpeaks his 
favour, as it ſhews our willingneſs to ſerve - 


him. If the bleſſings we enjoy are ſent us 


to be uſed, it is certainly prudent to aſk aſſiſt- 
ance in the uſe of them; and, of whom can 


we better aſk affiſtance, than of him who 
gave them? It is a ſort of ſhameleſs ingrati- 


tude and contempt, which men are not ordi- 


narily guilty of toward each other, to forget 
or abuſe the benefits they have received, before 
their benefactor's face; and, ſo long as reli- 
gion keeps us in the preſence of God, we 
ſhall be leſs apt to forget from whom we have 
received them; and, ſo long as we remem- 

ber from n we have received them, we 
| ſhall be better diſpoſed to apply them ta the 


e Which he 9 On the contrary, 


by 1 


* 
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by a neglect of a religious diſpoſition, we ca- 
_ ily forget to whom we owe our bleſſings, 
and to what purpoſe they are given; and, by 
looking upon them as our own, our paſſions 
eaſily beguile us of them far their uſe ; and, 
whilſt our virtues are idly ſtarving for want 
of that which was intended for their ſupport. 
and employment, our vices gather ſtrength, _ 
and, fattening in the ſpoil they have got, Toy. 
ſoon grow miſchievous and unrulj r: 
Thus a neglect of religion naturally intro- 
Haved a debauchery of morals : and what won 
der f ſince, as religion is the only ſure founda- 
of morality, the loſs of the former muſt 
Zu with it the deſtruction of the other. 
The philoſo pher, in his ſtudy, may amuſe 
eh ; 1 with ſeparating religion from mora- 
- lity, and placing each upon diſtinct principles; bu 
but, if he perſuades himſelf that there is no 
real connection between them, he is miſtaken. 
Let him ſhut up his book, and ſtep into 
the world. He will ſee, that in real prac- 
tice, religion is as naturally productive of mo- 
rality as any cauſe is productive of its ſuit= 


able effect; and that, in proportion as men 


neglect the former, they Will be deficient i in : 


= the latter. This is true in beer and {ras 


3 
2 
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the world ſo young that it did not yet pro- 
duce a fact) reaſon ſhews us that it muſt be 
. F or, on what principle of morality can 


N have ventured to neglect his direction, 


my neighbour, or my country, build their ex- 
pectations of my duty, when I have been 


daring and ſtrong enough to break through 
the principle on which my God expected it? 


He who can deny there is a God, cannot be 


depended upon for his conſent to the plaineſt 


pro poſition in morality; and he who believes 
here is a God, yet ventures to deſpiſe him, 


e. be afraid to refuſe hat his 1 . 


or his country may demand of him, any far- 
ther than his neighbour or his country may 
have it in their poyer to oblige him, e h 


principle of fear, rather than of morality. 


And, when, a negle& of religion has thus 


introduced 2 debauchery of morals, what can 


we expect but a vicious abuſe of thoſe bleſ- 
fings which God has put into our hands? 
For, what other direction or inducement can 
we feel for applying them right, when we 
who 
not only gave them, but has power to recall 


them? When the principle of gratitude is 


gone, and we are no longer afraid: of lofing | 
why we Han e * of it, . a 


's : r Os 2 3 = 


wu.» 
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at beſt, but a chance of uſing it. bes ad; 


' when this comes to be the general G of Y 


"A nations that the pan beſtowed upon it 
1 ie too 3 for God to 8 it? or, is i 


not as natural for him to withdraw them, in 
_ conſequence of his anger, as it is natural for 
us to deprive a ſervant of his truſt, on ; 


Pow of our anger, upon his unthriftineſs? 
To apply what has been offered. 


ey es nation has often capes, hs | 
china of proſperity and diſtreſs. Whether 


we d to allow Providence any ſhare in 


the di diſpoſal of theſe national events, or, whe. : 
ther we look upon them as the mere effect of 


human conduct, I will not pretend to ſay: 


but this I will venture to ſay, that, as there is 
nothing in the doctrine of a governing Pro» 


vidence, of which the wiſeſt or the freeſt na- 
tion need be aſhamed, fo thoſe who reject it, 


| have more reaſon to fear, than they have to 7 
diſprove it. Let me add farther, that, what+ 


ever becomes of the arguments by which we 


uſually ſupport the doctrine of a governing : 
Providence, this is very certain, that a peo- 
ple, who are influenced by ſuch a perſuaſion, 85 


Wile behave . than thoſe: who are not. 


Inſtead 1 85 
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Inſtead of diminiſhing the merit of national 
fucceſſes, it will heighten their value, to loox 
upon them as marks of God's favour and 
approbation, and will encourage ingenuous 
tempers to go on to deſerve them. And, if 
it aggravates our diſtreſſes to conſider them 
as tokens of the Divine diſpleaſure, it fur- 
Niſhes us, at the ſame time, with inſtructions 
for the removal of them. When we conſider 
our diſtreſſes as the mere conſequence of hu- 
man weakneſs and defect of wiſdom, we 
know not how to remove the former, be- 
cauſe we know not how to cure the latter; 
but, when we conſider them as the effect of 
Gad's anger for our ſins, we have hopes of 
getting from them, becauſe we have eaſy 

means before us of n that anger which 
has laid them upon us. In ſhort, when we 
are confident of a ſufficient power above us, 
from whence we may expect good or evil, ac- 
cording to our deſerts, we feel a more rea- 
ſonable ground for our hopes and fears, and 
conſequently a ſtronger motive and better 
rule of conduct, than when we look upon 
them as the diſpoſal of chance, or (which i 1s 
ſull as unſatisfactory) as the mere effect of 
wy Senne In this view, we ſhall af= 
5 85 Aer 
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tener diſregard them as they may not dog, 


than make them a rule of our e be. 


cauſe they may. 
We are now met to pay our 1 


ments to God for a late national event, in 
laying aſide the fatigues of war, for the en- 
joyment of peace; and the appointment of 
this day's ſolemnity upon the occafion ſhews, 
we have ſo much religion left among us, 


as to impute to God's Providence, what we 
think a national bleſſing : but, whether we 
have enough religion left to make a right uſe 


of the bleſſing, is a more important, and, I 


Kiſh I could not add, a more doubtful queſ- 


tion. I will not dwell upon a diſagreeable 
ſubject at this ſeaſon of joy and thankſgiving; 


but, as a due ſenſe of our own unworthineſs 
is a ſtrong contraſt to ſhew the goodneſs of 


God, as well as the beſt ſtep towards making | 


a right uſe of it, it may he proper to conſi- 
der ſeriouſly, what merit England has to plead 


from the religious or moral behaviour of its 
people; and, whether we have not reaſon to 


bluſh at being favoured with a national bleſ- 


fing, and as much reaſon to tremble, leſt we | 


| ſhould make it prove a curſe to us. I am 


afraid there are but few, who will rightly pay 
: that religious I even of this days 
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duty, which properly belongs ito itz Who will 
ſeriouſly turn their thoughts to thoſe ſubjects, 
which it is e to ſuggeſt to them, and 
will, with true devotion, acknowledge their 
deliverance from diſtreſa, and with as true 
ſincerity reſolve to deſerve the mercies they 
are celebrating. The novelty of the occaſion, 
rather than the importance of it, is the prin - 
ple on which this 'day's worſhip. is chiefly | 
built; for, as there are few who think them- 
ſelves enough concerned in a national miſbe» | 
haviour to charge any of the guilt to their 
oven account, fo they. may think themſelves 
too little concerned in a national bleſſing, 
to be zealous in their thanks for it. But 
there are fewer ſtill who will not think (at 
leaſt behave as if they thought) their whole 


15 duty paid in their attendance upon this day's 


worſhip. How few inſtances of reforma- 
tion ſhall we meet with after it! how few, 
who, : though they have acknowledged the 
| Juſtice: of national puniſhments for the fins 


| that are found in it, will yet be -ſolicitous 


to remove their ſhare of them out of the 
way l And yet, if this is not done, at leaſt, 
if it is not ſo much as thought of, the ſo- 
lemn worſhip we are now engaged in, is no 
Pane than a 2 of 3 duty, 
85 | 8 ; and 


of Xx”, 
1 : 
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and a mockery of God ; and we have reaſon 
to apply to ourſelves what the Prophet-faid | 


to the Jews—*© To what purpoſe is the mul- 


e titude of your ſacrifices unto me? When 
ye ſpread forth your hands I will hide mine 

eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
„ prayers, I will not hear you. Waſh ye, 

IM make en clas ee 

„ do good. 5 

If the blefiags fs peace be worth our 

; chil they are worth preſerving. We ſee - 


the terms on which the preſervation of them 5 


is propoſed; and muſt therefore conclude, 


| . that, as our gratitude calls us to thank God 


for them, ſo our intereſt calls us to obey 


him. The bleſſings of peace are many and 


various; as many and as various as are the 
natural wants of mankind, encreaſed by the 
additional diſtreſſes of a war: different fta- 


tions may reap different advantages from this 
change ; but there is one advantage ſuperior 
to all the reſt, and which is diſperſed through 


- 


_ every ſtation ; I mean, the advantage of en- 


joying and cultivating a pure religion. Who 


values religion according to its worth, will 


value every opportunity which is given him of 


enjoying it: and when the hand of Provi- 
eee the e our enemies, 
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and filenced the noiſe of war, he will look 
upon it as the peculiar advantage attending 
the peaceful condition of a nation, that reli- 
gion is at liberty to inſtil her dictates into 
the car of man, and his heart at liberty to 
pay a free attention to them, undiſturbed by 
thoſe fears which had called it from locking 
after his intereſt in another world, in order to 
provide for his ſafety in this. With this diſpo- 
Htion, the exerciſe of religion will be a welcome 
change of care, and a regular behaviour the in- 
fallible effects of it. With this diſpoſition, he 
will build his regard for ſocial duties upon 
its ſureſt principle, and will endeavour to re- 
commend himſelf to the love of his fellow- 
_ creatures, becauſe it is 4 means of recom= 
mending himfelf to the love of God: and thus 
he will contribute his ſhare in laying a foun= 
dation for the continuance of peace, by doing 
_ what lays in his power to make us acceptable 
to that God on whoſe favour it depends. 


- + To conelude:—The beſt method of cele= 


brating the praiſes due to God for the bleſ- 
fings of this day, is, ſeriouſly to think upon 


the conditions on which their continuance is 


: promiſed If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
80 ſhall eat the good of the land. The perfor- 
mance of 'theſe conditions is a natural ſtep to 
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the effect that is promiſed :—for, to pleaſe any 


one who has it in his power to withdraw what 


we enjoy, is an allowed ſtep for ſecuring itz 
much more to pleaſe him, who, beſides his 
power of withdrawing it, has promiſed to 
continue it upon that condition; but moſt of 
all, when he, on 9 885 power and N 


we depend, is God. 
And, as the conditions are ras ſo are 


they eaſy.—God ſends us no farther than to 
our own hearts, to examine and reform them. 


He does not ſend us to the weak and puzzling 


arts of human policy, or make our ſecurity 


dependant on the caprice or humour of our 
enemies; but, as in the day of battle he bade 


us Zru/t in him; and his hand ſhould deliver 


us, ſo, in the day of peace; he only bids us 


"get 1 and 0 ſame hand ſhall feed and 
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Flr Furnication. 


AT Paul 3 this n to 195 . | 


- at Corinth, the metropolis of Greece. 


This eminent city was grown very rich and 
populous by trade, and, in conſequence of that, 

was become luxurious and expenſive, even to 

a proverb. re gaiety, and taſte, were 


ſo p among them, and purſued at 


Senne cad, thax mes of ſober ſpirits and 
2 fortunes could not venture to come 
near them; and ſuch principally flocked to 
2orinth, who had much Wen _ little 


| jo what became of it. 


This opulent, gay, and e city. was | 


malls mow to > debauchery. "TIONS were 


. * 
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not only numerous but in high eſtimation 
among them. Among the great variety of 
_ fiQtitious deities in uſe among the Greeks, 
| Venus was the great deity of the Corinthians: 
for, in thoſe times, men choſe their deities as 
their vices directed them, and worſhipped 
thoſe moſt who patronized what they them- 
ſelves liked beſt. Thus the Corinthians choſe 
Venus for their deity ; and luſt, being the 
darling practice of the place, naturally be- 
came the religion of it. After which, it is 
no wonder to find ſuch as were called Philoſo- 
phers among them, adapting their doctrine to 
what was not only the humour, but the de- 
votion, of the people they lived with; and 

permitting, if not defending, the groſs and 
impure pleaſures which they ſaw they were 
fo fond of. The grave Stoics, as well as the 
licentious Epicureans, joined in the faſhionable | 
doctrine that appetites were given to be gra- 
tified; and when, by this indulgence, they 

had licenſed ſome gratifications, they could 
not ſtop to forbid any, the moſt abominable. 
How could they? The doctrine which al- 
lows men to do ſome things, becauſe they 
have a mind to it, neceſſarily allows them 
to do any thing, if they have a mind to it: 
and., if the mere call of e Juſtiftes the 


1 | 
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indulgence of it, the worſt indulgences may be 
the beſt juſtified, as the call may be the ſtrong- 


eſt: at leaſt, no indulgences can be condemn- 


ed; for no man indulges himſelf in what he 
has no mind to do. This faſhionable doc- 
trine did, in fact, work its whole effect amon g 
the Corinthians; who were totally addicted, 
not only to . but to all, even the 1 
and moſt abominable impurities. 
Among theſe Corinthians, St. Paul ad 
| * planted Chriſtianity; and now, it ſeems, 


he thought it neceſſary to write to them; to 


correct ſome 'enormities that Were 1 8 
ſtrength among them. 
Theſe Corinthian Chriſtians were run n much 
into parties: ſome following one preacher, and 
ſome another; each party extolling its own 


preacher, to the diſparagement of all the reſt. 


This was no fit temper for a Chriſtian church; 


though it was a 8 natural one for a Co- 


rinthian church: for, in populous cities, 
where luxury and pleaſure govern the hearts 
of a people, pride and vanity will govern their 


judgment; and they infallibly produce 8 


: ſity of opinion, as in all other GY ſo in 


matters of religion. „ 5 


But this was not all the apoſtle had to => 


: to: 2 75 ee 56: It ig "POE com- 


X „ hs * monly 
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_ mos (ae he) that there is fornication 


* among yon: which had been better tranſ- 
lated—* Femication is e found among 
F | you. 8 

8 too was very oat but very 
| . Corinthian. Many, it ems, of theſe con- 
verts, though they had taken up à new reli- 
gion, had not, however, laid down their old 
practices: and, though they had turned their 
backs on the ſhrine of Venus, were yet too 
much at her devotion, Inveterate habits of 
vice do not at once yield to better diſcipline ; 


and the Corinthians, like the reſt of the 


_ Heathen world, were very loth to be perſuad- | 
dd that fornication was © 09: 
Yet the Apoſtle ventures to {et 18 7 
boch the danger and the fin of it. And, as 
it. muſt be owned, that the authority of an 
Apoſtle was neceſſary on this occaſion, to 
ſtand up againſt. the general, darling vice of | 
a gay, licentious, and debauched city; { it 

may be worth while to fee what were the 
arguments of an Apoſtle on this occaſion; 


And to hear what ſo great a man as St. Paul 


Vas, had to fay to his Corinthians againft 
fornication. - 
I. Firſt, then, he tells them very plojoly 
— * 80 not deoived: neither nien, nor 
* idolaters, 


7 
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4 idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, 
nor abuſers of themſelves with mankind, 
< ſhall inherit the kingdom of God.” —Bad 
neus for ſuch among them as gave themſelves 
up to fornication, and yet believed there was 


8 a kingdom of God, and were defirous of go- 


' then? the Apoſtle *p 


ing thither, For, what was to be done ? 
There was no room for the Corinthians to 
doubt the authority of this declaration, which 
the Apoſtle gave them by commiſfion and 
direction from Chriſt ; and to as little pur- 
| poſe would it have been for them to have 
reaſoned or remonſtrated againſt the ſeverity 
of it. For what would it have ſignified ta 
| have told the Apoſtle—that it was a very 
| hard thing to be ſhut put of the kingdom of 
God for ſuch a matter; a matter ſo venial, 
nay, even neceflary ; 1 to generally practiſed, 
and practiſed in the beſt company. — What 
ached not himſelf, but 
* Chriſt Jeſus the Lord.” He preached no 
«© other commandment then what he had re- 
*. ceived,” which, as he had no authority to 
male, ſo he had no authority to alter. They 
might think fornication to be venial, or even 
neceffary ; but if Chriſt did not think it ſo, 


_ what could the Apoſtle: do? They might 
5 . i no diſpatagement, or might think 


1 | * 
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it a faſhionable qualification for the politeſt 
company; but if Chriſt did not think fit to 
open his kingdom to ſuch polite company, 
who could help it, or who could complain? 
We muſt, ſurely, allow Chriſt as much pri- 
vilege in his own kingdom as we uſe in our 
own houſes ; and, if we are careful to ſhut 


out company we do not like, ſurely fo may 
_ Chriſt ; who doubtleſs has as much right to 


"8 88 or, the A of heaven. 


_ tay, that fornicators ſhall not fit down in his 
company, as we have to ſay 8 ſhall be 
welcome to our s. | 
This declaration, then, of the Apoſtle a 7 
ned his Corinthians down in this dilem- 
ma; that they muſt. either give up fornica- 
tion or the kingdom of heaven; unleſs they 
could prevail upon Chriſt to reverſe his decla- 
ration; for St. Paul had not authority to do it. 
His buſineſs was to deliver the commands of 
_ Chriſt, not to traffic with them, by lowering 

them upon any conſiderations that might be 
offered. In ſhort, he plainly delivered to 


them this declaration — that. no fornicator 


ſhould be admitted into Chriſt's. kingdom: 
and, without waiting for their remonſtrance, 
left them to determine which they would 
ehuſe - the faſhionable and filthy pleaſures of 


* * 


"Th, The | 
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II. The Apoſtle, in the next verſe, ſets be- 
fois: his Corinthians another topic of conſi- 
deration :—** Ye are waſhed, ye are ſanCtified; 
« ye are Juſtified in the name of our Lord 
* Jeſus, and by the Spirit of our Gd. 

"Theſe Corinthian fornicators were called} 
and profeſſed themſelves to be, Chriſtians : 
and the meaning of this argument, which the 
Apoſtle brings againſt | fornication 'is — that 
it is unbecoming, and inconſiſtent with, "he 
profeſſion and duty of a Chriſtian. 5 


He points out to them three W cir-, 7 


cumſtances in their profeſſion, which, as Chriſ- 
tians, they would not care to diſown, and 
which yet, as being fornicators, they could 
not claim to any purpoſe. They had re- 


nounced all the luſts of the Heſh in their bap< _ 


tiſm—““ Ye are waſhed.” They were en- 
ttitled to the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit in their 7 


| hearts, upon being fitly diſpoſed to receive 


e Ve are ſanctified by the Spirit of our 
„ God.“ And, they were entitled to be ac- 
- nes as juſt; through the merits of Chriſt, 


upon their fincere'' endeavours to obey his 


commands Ve are Julties- in the name 


e of our Lord Jeſus.” All this they pro- 


feſſed and hoped” for as Chriſtians; and yet 
: al _ ai made fruſttate Og theix- fornica- 5 
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tion. By the practice of which they indulg- 
ed thoſe luſts of the fleſh which they had re» 
nounced ;—they diſqualified themſelves for the 
influence of God's pure Spirit in their hearts, 
by their impure thoughts and purpoſes ;—and 
they diſqualified themſelves for Chriſt's ac- 
* ceptance, by their impure practices and 9 7 
diſobedience to his expreſs commands. 
What, now, was to be done? Could he 
Corinthian Chriſtians deny theſe important 
cCircumſtances of their profeſſion ? or, Could 
they affirm, that the practice of fornication was 

_ conſiſtent with them ;—that indulging their 
luſts was conſiſtent with renouncing them ;— 
- that filling the heart with impure thoughts 
was conſiſtent with preparing it for the Spi- 
_ Tit of God ;—and that wilful diſobedience to 
_ Chriſt was confiſtent with, a title to his fa- 

your and acceptance? If they could not af- 
rm theſe things to be conſiſtent, they muſt 

allow, that fornication was inconſiſtent -with 
the profeſſion and duty of a Chriſtian ; and 
if ſo, they could not deny it to be a fin... 5 
Wbat could the Corinthians ſay to this ? 


| -that theſe were hard terms - Nay, but they 


were the terms which Chriſt, not St. Paul, 
= Es &t dara "me were the terms on which 
themſelves had undertal en and profeſſed to 


Serm. 101. 
ſerve him. 80 that here again the Apoſtle 
reduces his Corinthians to another dreadful - 
dilemma : his former plain declaration that 
fornication is inconſiſtent with their hopes of 
God's kingdom, left them under a neceffity 
of giving up either the pleaſures of Corinth 
or the happineſs of heaven: and now, as 
plain a declaration, that it is inconfiſtent with 
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the duty of a Chriſtian, leaves them under a | 


neceſſity either of CN, Chriſt or * 
: up: fornication. _ 

III. The next argument which the ; Apoſtle : 
N produces againſt fornication, ſeems to be laid 
don as an anſwer to a plea, then common 
ly uſed in favour of it. They had a ſet of 
men among them, very cunning but very lewd 
teachers (Gnoſtics they were called) who, 
_ pretending to be more knowing than they 


really were, ſeduced others to be more wicked ' 
than Sr eee have been. Theſe men in- 


finuated—that fornication was a natural ap- 
4 petite, and thes it was as, lawful. to gratify 
| = as to Hey the NOS of Due" or 


— To n St. Paul dun in his duke ele cau- 
tion: All things are lawful unto me, but 
4: "0 rings are not ans all things are 
pe ny oo „ IANIOG. > - 
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cc. lawful for me, but I will not be brought 


* under the power of any. Meats for the 
belly, and the belly for meats; but God 
* ſhall deſtroy both it and them. Now, the 
* body is not for fornication, but for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body.” - 

In this argument the Apoſtle tells them, 

1. That, ſuppoſing fornication not to be 
ſtrictly unlawful, yet that is not ſufficient to 
excuſe the practice of it. There are many 
actions of an indifferent nature, with reſpect 
to the general law of moral good and evil, 


which yet will fall under the particular rules 


of diſcretion and expediency. And a Chriſtian, 
by the purity of his profeſſion, is ſtrictly bound 
to direct his conduct, not only according to 
what is lawful, but according to what is pro- 
per; and he ought to be particularly care- 
ful to avoid ſuch actions, however indifferent 
in themſelves, which may be prejudicial in 


their conſequences; and which, ſuppoſing 


them not to be ſins, may however lead to 
what are ſo; may weaken and defile. the 
heart; and, by degrees, may betray it under 
the flaviſh dominion of- ſenſual pleaſures. — 
But the Apoſtle, in this VOOR: farther [7 


8 dba. 5 
2 2. . That 
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2. That fornication not only may be im- 
proper, ſuppoſing it to be indifferent, but 


that it really was not ſuch an indifferent 
matter as they ſeemed to think it. 


The inſtance that is brought from the na- 
tural appetite of hunger, will not ſerve to 


Juſtify fornication, as if one might be as la w- _ 
fully gratified as the other. For,” ſays the 


| Apoſtle, © meats are for the belly, and the belly . 
_ < for meats :—but the body is not for forni® _ 
4 cation, but for the Lord, and the Lord for 


« the body. Meat is intended for the food 


of the body, and the organs of the body are ac- _ 
cordingly. fitted for receiving and diſpoſing of 
this food: but this is only a temporary pro- 


| viſion for the ſuſtenance of the body in this 


life, and will be laid aſide in the next. But 
dhe uſe of the body is quite a different thing 


from the uſe of food: we uſe. our food for 


the ſuſtenance of our bodies; but we ſhould 
| _ uſe our bodies for the glory and ſervice of 
| God. Food is intended only for this life, 
and the uſe of it is wholly confined to the 
preſent condition of our being; but our bo- 


dies are intended for a higher ſcene of things, 5 8 


and the uſe of them ſhould be principally di- % 
_ rected to what they are principally intended 
tor; Which! is not merely our own, but God's 


ſervice ; 3 


- 
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_ ſervice; not. the pleaſures. of this world, but 
the glories of another. It does not follow, 
then, that becauſe we may eat as we have a 
mind, therefore we may uſe our bodies as 
we have a mind. On the contrary, as we 
uſe our food according to the natural connec- 
tion there is in this life between that and the 
hdy, fo we ſhould uſe our bodies according 
to the connection which there is in this life, 
and will be in another, between them and 
God, Who ne ans ue 
ſervice.” _ 
-4Y;« 36. the: next la the Apoſtle pur- 
ſues this topic, and carries it up to ſuch an 
argument which his Corinthians could not 
{ct aſide, without diſowning their religion, and 
renouncing Chriſt :—* God hath both raiſed 
up the Lord, and will alſo raiſe up us by 
his own power; (and) know ye. not that 
«© your bodies are the members of Chriſt ? 
. ſhall I then take the members of Chriſt 
and make them the enen of an harlot? 
© God forbid. 
| 3 our bodies are adn Ge! ther 
| and far more glorious ſtate, Was what the 
| Apoſtle juſt now aſſigned as a reaſon why the 
vie of them ſhould not be confined to the 
aging of — ſtate, but ſhons be directed 
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to ſuch duties and ſervices as . qualify 
us for a better. He now confirms this point, 
by aſſuring them, that, as God had already 
_ raiſed up the body of Chriſt from the 'grave | 


to a ſeat in heaven, ſo, in like manner, and 
d the fame purpoſe, he would certainly raiſe 


up ours. If then (ſays the Apoſtle to his 


Corinthians) duch is to be the future condi- 
: tion of your bodies, what, think ye, ought : 


to be your preſent uſe and regard for them? 


If ye are to have your bodies raiſed with 
Chriſt, and ſeated with his body in his king- 
dom of glory, ought ye not to preſerve them 
 nndefiled, and fit for ſuch advancement? If 
ye now belong to Chriſt, if hereafter ye ſhall 
be united with Chriſt, as members with their 

Head, can you think it allowable to throw 
ſuch great diſhonour, both ov Chriſt and on 


pour own bodies, as to run into the embraces. 


2 3 


: of an harlot, called as you are, and intended | 
for, the embraces of Chriſt?” 5 


The gay Corinthians, it is cowl - 


1 1 were not before aware of ſo weighty a CON * 15 
kideration upon this matter. Their thoughts 

were ſo wholly taken up in adapting them. 

ſelves for their polite parties of pleaſure, that 

50 D | 


" and, 
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and, whilſt they were ridiculouſly anxious and 


vain of appearing well-drefſed: for each other's 
admiration, never regarded with what dirty 
and defiled bodies they n the kin 8 


E dom. of Chriſt. 


V. And perhaps as little were FAY aware 
of another no leſs. weighty conſideration 'in 


- _ this' matter. The Apoſtle having ſurprized 


them with the former queſtion—* Know ye 
e not, that you bodies are the members of 
« Chriſt?” f urprizes them with another— 
© Know ye not, that your body is the temple 
r the Holy Ghoſt, which is in you?“ 
The Corinthians, though they were ſo much 
addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, that they might 
not be well aware of this important circum- 
ſtance belonging to their Chriſtian profeſ- 
ſion, yet were not ſo profligate as to deſpiſe 
it, when they had it thus urged to them by 
the Apoſtle. The aſſiſtance of God's Spirit 
in the hearts of Chriſtians, directing and ani- 
mating their thoughts to good purpoſes, is a 
Privilege as ſurely and as plainly promiſed in 
the goſpel, as any other privilege which Chriſt 
- hath derived to us; and the Corinthians, if 
they were perſuaded of this, as they muſt be 
jf they were Chriſtians, muſt pauſe upon this 
i Ins of the Apoſtle 5 ang find themſelves 
EE 0 -\ N 
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under ſome difficulty how to anſwer it; for 
they muſt be ſenſible, that nothing can be 
more oppoſite or averſe, than the impum 
thoughts of the fleſh, and the pure motions. 
of God's Holy Spirit; ſo that they cannot 
both have dominion in the ſame heart: ther- 
fore, whilſt they felt their hearts full of for- 
nication, they muſt feel them empty of God's 
Spirit; and conſequently muſt feel themſelves 
deprived of one great 'privilege belonging to 


them as Chriſtians ; and, if deprived of one, : - 


why not of more? ſince nothing diſqualifies 
for one grace, which will not diſqualify for 
all; and, when once they had driven the Spirit 
of God from his temple in their hearts, they 
Had ſo far debarred themſelves from enterin 1b | 
into his kingdom in heaven. | 
The Apoſtle, therefore, mitte e conterit | 


” KimGlr: with barely putting this important 


queſtion to his Corinthians, and leaving them 
to their own thoughts for an anſwer to it; 
ſince, if they thought like Chriſtians, 'they 
muſt immediately conclude, that, if their 
body be the temple of God's Spirit, it became 
them to keep it fit for ſuch reſidence; that 
impure thoughts and purpoſes could be no 
= Ne: TORI ON ſuch a, gueſt ;——that 
1 | 92 ane 3 


: —— . Paul's Ls ime 107. 


_ fornication, therefore, muſt needs be odious to | 
bim; and, conſequently, that if they follow | 


ed fornication, they muſt be deſerted by the 
Spirit of God, whoſe temple in their hearts 
was become too filthy for his reſidence ;— 
and might-well fear, that the temple in their 
hearts, which the Spirit of God had left, 
| ee Re RAR e e 
Ae pee chops. 8 nend an 5 
i abGreption too material to be omitted :— 
„Every fin that a man doth”. {that is, moſt 
ether fins which are committed) 265 is without 
che body” 1 is, are committed either 
es _ or our neighbor ); * but he that ” 
"i « own body” dee is, | Gente: ind ny 
elf.) I doubt not but many a gay Corin- 
by fornication ; but there might be need of 
a2n Apoſtle's hint to ſhew him, that he finned 
_ againſt himſelf. They might not think ſo nice- 
px, as to diſtinguiſh, that the ſame individual 
- perſon might be at once the offender, and the 
bbject againſt which the offence is committed; 
. ee did think n ee ——— 
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Apoſtle is upon, that we are the temple of 
_ God's Spirit, ſhews, that a man owes not only 


2 care, but a reverence, to himſelf; by a ne- 


glect of which, he not only might hurt, but 
actually fined againſt himſelf, (that is) treat- 


ed himſelf with leſs reverence and care than 


(conſidering what he is) was due to himſelf. 
This obſervation of the Apoſtle's was perti- 
nently urged, to a ſort of men whoſe vanity 
and licentiouſneſs would naturally lead them 
to value themſelves, if they valued nothing 


elſe: but it derives its whole force from the 


argument he is upon, that the reverence due 
to ourſelves is a reverence of God's ordain- 
ing, by ſending his Holy Spirit into our 
hearts; and conſequently, the fin of fornica- 
tion becomes a ſin e r by its 2ſt 
ing a ſin againſt God. | | 
VI. The Apoſtle's laſt e againſt | 
5 forndeatiort is this; which, though the laſt, is 
the foundation of all the reſt Ye are not 885 
1 your own, 2 are bought with a price.“ 
As be was w un do nnen it was needs 
leſs to ſay whoſe they were, or, with how great 
"5 a price they were bought. No-ſeviews/Qhieic- L 
tian can forget it: nor could any of St. Paul's 
Corinthians ſeriouſly think, after Chriſt had 
by "on down the price of his own blood to pur- 
"Wor, MI. © 2 oY | 


: 
8 ; * . | 1 


I" 
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chaſt bach Weir - badges: and fouls from fin, . 
that they were at iber ee än wäch either or 
with both of them as they thought fit. They 
could not ſeriouſly. think, after Chriſt bad laid 
0 ſo. great a price to purchaſe! unto 
** himilf a people zealous of good works,” 
that ſuch a people were at liberty to pu- 
ſue what vicious works they pleaſe; upon no 
better pretence too, than becauſe they have 
a call of appetite ſo to do, (that is) in plain 
truth, becauſe they have a mind to it. In 
ſhort, they could not think (if they thought 
5 at all) after Chriſt had laid down ſo great 
2 price to purchaſe for them a manſion in 
* might, be received in glory that they had 
nothing to do, to prepare them both for ſuch 
| a conſummation : much leſs could they think, 
- that fouls habituated to impurity, and bodies 
worn {out} by. debauchery, could be fit td be 
Called up to the manſions of heaven, or to be 
_ _  feturned-info. his hands, who ſhed his blood 
to waſh them, and to have them bee ofg 
and undefiled to his kingdom. 
Such were the Apoſtle's arguments 3 
nter which he ſent to his Corinthians: 
- who were very loth to be perſuaded that for- 
| nication was a FO TER _ no better 
8 „„ | 4 | on 95 


5, "3 1 8 — 
ur e 


3 alle wahle, thai / that 
8 liked it. But St. Paul well knew, that, - 
as there were no arguments in favor of vice 


but what were weak ones, ſo the weakeſt 
arguments, when they fall in wir the incH- 
nations, will deſcend too deep to be eafſly 
removed. He therefore applies himſelf, with 


1 
3 * 


apoſtolic strength, to conquer their 


prejudice” in this point, and tells them, In 1 
ritative declaration fromm 
nn” whoſe deere ond SOIT NE ” 


the way of ,authc 


Chriſt We age Hi a Ripa ih 365 + 
abſolutely - inconſiſtent with theft hopes of 
heaven, and contradictory to their /profeflioh. N 
and duty as Chriſtians;—that their bodies are 
principally intended for the ſervice of God 


here, and the glories of heaven hereafter ; 


and therefore ought not to be debaſed to the 
laviſh and filthy pleaſure of this life; that 
their bodies are the members of Chriſt, 
and therefore ought not to be diſhonoured ;— 
that they are the temple of God's Spirit, and 
therefore ought not to be defiled:—in ſhort, 
that they are Chriſt's, and not their own, and 
therefore they ought not to abuſe, by forni= _ 
cation, what is not their on; but © to glorify 
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« God, both in their bad nd in the yi 
. which are God's.” 1 
I ſhall only add, that hs: bi, to | 
whom. St. Paul wrote this epiſtle, were not 
brought up from their infancy under a na- 

tional eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity - they had 
but very lately heard of the goſpel ; — and, 

though they were a licentious, debauched, 
pleaſure- taking people, yet they thought there 
was ſenſe in what the Apoſtle ſaid, and the 
epiſtle he ſent them wrought a reformation 
among them. And God grant, that all ſuch 
who are admitted into the fellowſhi p of 
Chbriſt's religion, may carefully eſchew what is 
ſio contrary to their profeſſion, and may follow 

all ſuch things as are agreeable to the fame!” 
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SERMON CIL. 
THE DUTY er APPLYING OUR 'WORLD=' 


LY ADVANTAGES FOR THE GOOD OF 
| OTHERS, » „„ e os 


3 * 


11. UKE xvi. 8, „„ . : 
7 be Lord commended the unjuſt feward, + g 
Be had done wiſely : for the children of this; 


- | world are, in their generation, _ wiſer than | = 
the children of light. And I ſay unto you, 


Make to yourſelves friends of the mammon US . 


] unrighteouſneſs ; ; that, when ye fail, they may 
4 recerve oy into e eee 1 


HE intent of ahi 18 is to dire + 
: L us ſo to apply our preſent \worldly: 
advantages, that we may make them mn | 
ductive of greater advantages hereafter. - 
The form of expreſſion made uſe of in this- 
| advice, ſeems to confine it principally to the 
management of riches; which, with great pro- 
7 * way. for many reaſons, be ſtyled, ©* the 
1 Ls. 1s „5 mammon 


£ * 


— 


— 
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% mammon of unrighteouſneſs, or falſe mam- 
mon : but, though the manner of expreſſion 
be particular, the ſenſe of the advice is ge- 
neral, and reaches to every worldly advantage 
we. enjoy; the, leaſt of which, by a proper 

application, may be made Fr of great- 
er advantages hereafter. 
This world ſets before us our 5 . 
next ſets before us our retard: and all the be- 
nefits of life are entruſted with us, to be ma- 
naged for the honout of God, and for our 
own and others happineſs. _ | 
Me are every day liable to be removed 5 
this truſt; and therefore ſhould, every day, 
employ it to the beſt advantage. If we are 
not always liable to be removed for miſma- - 
nigement, yet the condition of our nature 
makes che continuance ef dur trust 7 
„„ 
2 We diſcharge our ut in this 3 of 
nie, hen we do all the | 8 we 5 able | 
in our xeſpeQive/ Nations, 75 V2 
The abilities of doing 800d in bens life 
are various; nor is any man ſo ſcantily fur- 
niſhed wir them, but he is is capable of do- 
ing ſome good, if he be placed within reach 
of a proper object. It w'therefore a rt of 
eee . „ 
1 TL | The 


. 1 "© SE £3 58 &4 


Hen. 102. for the Gord of Shove.” : 45 
The mere corporal abilities of man qualife 
dim fer this work, and we N 0 * 
the labour of our hands. 
The intellectual abilities of the mii mite 
us to higher offices of ſervice, and qualify us 


for doing good in a more extenſive mann, 


by the exerciſe of ingenuity and wiſdom 
External abilities will ſet us at work: in 
doing good. Among theſe, what principally - 
_ furniſhes us with opportunities of doing good, 
is wealth. From hence, as from their root, 
ariſe all other external abilities in life; and 
even natural and intellectual abilities, though 
they do not ſpring from hence as from a ws 
will require it as an aſſiſtance. and ſupport. 
Ho to make a right uſe of wealth, is no 
problem in theory ; but it is ſomewhat hard 
to be reduced to practice. The temptations 
for abuſing it encreaſe with the enlargement 
ol it, and the more we have, the e CANON: 
what to do With $2; - 7: 
The miſer e himſelf a Bak to r 


| lia is given him to command: he facri- 
_ fices his public virtues to get at his wealth, 
and his private ones to keep it. Inſtead of 
xereafter, by the uſe 


making himſelf friends he 
of. his mammon, he makes himſelf enemies, 


e by the abuſe of it: for, it i“ an 
1 | Ya Ee abuſe 3 


ks 


nj 
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abuſe of wealth to make no uſe of it, as well 


as to make a bad one; ſince either method 


runs contrary to the true . with which 


| ieh gens mo 


Fhe profligate takes. the th extreme 


ancdd, as the former makes himſelf à ſlave to 
his wealth, ſo this makes his wealth a ſlave to 


his luſts and paſſions. 'The one adores what 
he ſhould command, the other tyrannizes over 


what he ſhould make his friend ; and, by ſet- 


— 


ting it upon the worſt ſervices, makes it in- 


capable of aſſiſting him in the beſt.—Both 
- theſe ſort of men, by abuſing the means they 

have of making themſelves. reſpected here, and 
happy hereafter, live in e and die 
without hope. 


Within het} two extremes; hw we © PO 


look for thoſe who uſe wealth with propriety _ 
and to the beſt advantage. Yet the ſearch 
may be more troubleſome than ſucceſsful. 


Even in this part of mankind, licentiouſ- 


neſs will lead great numbers to miſapply the 
abilities they have from their wealth; who, 
| though they have prudence enough to ſtop 


its encroachments upon their neceſſary ſub- 


| Nance, yet let it run away with the ſuperflu- 
ities of it; ſuch are ready to aſſume commen- 
_. dation in their conduct. Yet, Why? Their 


Sem. 102. r the Grod-of other, 39 
care of their neceſſary ſubſtance is, indeed, a 
diſcharge of one duty; and is ſo far com- 
mendable, as it ſhews a proper regard for 
their own. and their family's welfare; but 


there remains another duty, of equal obliga- 


tion which is, after taking care of ourſelves, 
to take care of others. This duty is loſt in a li- 


” centious application of our abundance; which 


1s given us for the benefit of others, and is 
abuſed when otherwiſe directed. It is by 
aſſiſting the happineſs of others, that we 
muſt promote our own; and he falls ſhort of 


the point to which our Saviour's advice directs 


us, of making friends by this world's mam- 
mon, who only ſecures a preſent welfare, but 
_ diffipates the means. by which he OR! W . 
a future one. | 
© Beſides Wanted pride exerts 2 great | 
ſway in the diſpoſal. of our ſuperfluities; and 
this principle works with the greater effect, as 
it often works protected by the grave autho- 
rity of worldly prudence.—Pride will ſtamp 


2 a neceſlity upon ſeveral parts of our conduct, 5 


and, under the title and authority of worldly.  - 


prudence, will lead us to diſpute the diree- 


tions of ſpiritual @conomy, and to be more 
T ee for e an R import 
| | ance 
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ance here, than for r ee « ſubſtantial 
GIRO. >” Ss OS 1 
Pride aſſumes a wider ſway: in 5 wn | 
ment of our ſuperfluities, and looks farther in 
the diſpoſal of them, than licentiouſneſs does. 
He who is directed by licentiouſneſs in the 
uſe of his ſuperfluities, looks no farther than 
| Himſelf; but pride will look down into poſ- 
terity, and direct its aim to an imaginary 
object of gratification. No man, I hope, is 
anxious for having his heirs as vicious as him- 
ſelf; but many are too anxious for having them 
as ſplendid. On this principle, ſuperfluities 
are hoarded up for the abuſe of thoſe who are 
yet unborn; and, when we have already as 
much as becomes our ſtation, with as much 
beſides as our own pride can diſpenſe with, 
the ſuperfluity is ſtill withheld from its pro- 
per uſe, and we turn our backs upon thoſe 
Senne for doing good with it which 
Providence ſets before us, that we may up- 
Port and feed the pride of future heirs. 
As we have i to call this fort of con- 
duct raifing or ennobling a family, ſo it paſ- 
tes with approbation. But, Where is the 
prudence, in reſigning the means we have of 
"I good, into who! ane u thoſe who may 
985 


4 
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neglect or miſapply them ? When God gives 
us more than we want, .he always ſets be- 
fore us the objects to which he intends the ſu- 
perfluity ſhould be directed: by a compliance 
with ſuch appointment, we do God honour; 
we procure ourſelves: eſteem here, and a re- 
ward hereafter. We cannot bequeath theſe _ 
to our heirs, We cannot transfer to them 
our duties, and the advantages ariſing from 
the performance of them: they are our own, 
and we alone are anſwerable for a negle& of 


them. It ſhould ſeem therefore enough, i,; 


a man leaves his heir as full means of doing 
| his duty as he himſelf has had; and a good 
man may well fay, with reſpe& to his heir If 
he proves like me, the ſame eſtate which has 
ſupported me, will ſupport him; and, if he 
proves otherwiſe, there is no reaſon that I 


. ſhould feed and promote his licentiouſneſs at 


my exvence.—lt is certainly too much, when 
he ſacrifices his own duty, and the advantages - 
 arifing from it, only to port his heir f in a Coup 
an neglecting his likewiſe. Ns 
If we look into the common event 105 thieks N 
8 eee proviſions for future heirs, we 
mall hardly find it deſerving the character 
eyen of worldly prudence. We fee families 
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fink faſter than they riſe; and, what was in- 
tended for their ſtrength and honour, proves 
their ſhame and their deſtruction. It is a 
circumſtance: obſervable in the politic as well 
as the natural conſtitution of man, that it is 
made with a certain degree of ſtrength, adapt- 
cd to the ſervices it is intended for. Both 
may be overloaded : and we frequently ſee | 


_ ._ men ſinking under a weight of wealth, which 


their anceſtors have heaped upon them, who | 
might have carried their own acquirements 
with ſteadineſs and eſteem, So ſhort-ſighted 
is man—and ſo watchful is the eye and hand 
of. Providence, he will not ſuffer his general 
bleflings to be monopolized ; but, when, to 
aggrandize a name and family, we for a while 
engroſs the ſubſtance we ſhould diſpenſe about 
us, Providence over- rules our project, with- 
draws us from our ſhining heaps, and ſcatters 

them in the next generation 
Such conſiderations upon the diſpoſal of 
our ſuperfluitics in a wrong way, ſhould di- 
rect us to. a right method of applying them. 
Inſtead of making ourſelves. contemptible, if 
not hurtful, by conſuming them upon our 
luſts, or to indulge our pride, we ſhould 
| make As both uſeful and reſpected, by 
| ſetting 


germ. 102. for the FORE eb 1 
ſetting them out for the aſſiſtanee and benefit 
of mankind.. Inſtead of diſſipating our trea- 
ſiures upon earth, or laying them up only to 
leave a name behind us, and to feed the moth 
or the profligate, we had better apply them 
for procuring a name where we are : going, 
whither our good deeds will fly before us, 


and will beſpeak us an applauſe which ſball N 


continue, when even the gilded dirt a this 
periſhable globe ſhall be diſſolved. Wt 
The opportunities of doing „ are e cg. 
tributed through human life in ſuch variety, 
that it looks as if Providence would tempt 
men to the obſervance of this duty, by ſuit- 
ing the objects of beneficence to the different 
taſtes, as well as to the different abilities, be- 
. longing to us. Objects of beneficence meet 
vs in every path of human life: and there is 
that propriety, that pleaſure, that advantage, 
in applying ourſelves to this duty, as Wo 
- ſtrongly recommends it. | 
I. As to the propriety of this duty; 3 ö 


LS God has not ſet all mankind on a level, but 
has diſtinguiſhed them one above another, in 


different ſtations, it is manifeſt what is the duty 8 
ol man in the ſtation: in which he is placed; 
5 that he d 100 ac Nand 1 in a high one, to. inter- 
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cept the benefits of Providence' from thoſe 


beneath him, but to reach them down to 
ſuch as ſtand too low to reach them for them 


ſelves. Without this uſe of high ſtations, 


(which the good man will make of them) they 


are not worth the acceptance of a wiſe ole 
He who is entruſted with honour and wealth, 


carries a light for the benefit of thoſe be- 


hind him who have none; but if he does 
not apply it to this uſe, he only carries a 
light, to ſhew . and e . where 
1 dE £1, 


** hearr-fele e avonting this 


Pony will not admit deſcription, Thoſe who 


have not tried the practice of it, would not 
underſtand it; and thoſe who have tried it, 


feel more than deſoription can ſet before them. 


The pleaſure is ſuch, that we are often hur- 


ried, in the purſuit of it, beyond the rules of 
prudence; and loſe the apprehenſion of our 
own miſchief, in our eager zeal for another's 


good. If, then, the pleaſure in doing good 


de ſuch as tempts us even to imprudence, it 
8 certainly ſufficient to perſuade us to a pru- 


dent cultivation of it: for, ſurely, when we 


buave looked round upon all the Pleaſures 
. Wee this world's contents can . Wher 


* 


— 


ve HDL SD all e a which we 
can improve our own: happineſs, we ſhall 
find none ſo effectual as thoſe which PO. 
the - happineſs. of others; nor is there any - 
thought which fills the foul. with a more | 
| Ready. and pure delight, than that which 29 . 
us we are benefactors to mankind... 5 
3. Then, for. the advantages a 95 
a diſcharge of this duty, they are n as. 
concern both this life and the next. 
As to this life: beſides the e . 
ral advantages which flow from the general 
love and-eſteern of mankind, a proper diſpoſal 
of our worldly. abilities conduces much to 
our moral improvement in virtue and religion. 
For ( is our Saviour's own. obſer vation) he 
« who is faithful in that which is leaſt;- is 
„ faithful alſo in much. If, therefore, ye 
* haye not been faithful in the unrigliteous 
„ mammon, who will commit to your truſt 
the true riches?” He who applies his 
temporal abilities properly, is not likely to 
miſapply his ſpiritual ones; and a natural 
ſtep towards our improvement under the lat- 
ter, is to make a good uſe of the former: for 
there is a cloſe connection between ding good 
* 1 _ ns ſame e EN 
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leads us to cultivate it in ourſelves; and, as 
every ſingle act of  beneficence fills the foul 
with complaceny, a conſtant habit of it will 
ſo compoſe and rectify the heart, as to make 
. e ee, ee eee Wat 
can adorn or can improve it. 

As to the next life: our ee bs great 


F355 — „ 
ful in that which is another's, in that which 


could be no otherwiſe a benefit to ourſelves, 
than as we made it ſo to our fellow-crea- 


_ - tures, we ſhall be rewarded with that happi- 


neſs which ſhall be truly and eternally our 

_ own. This world, and all that we admire 
© 4 ſhall fleet away; and, like the bird or 
arrow that flieth, leave not its track behind: 


nothing ſhall remain of all its wealth and 


ſplendor, but thoſe fair deeds which we 
have wiſely extracted from the uſe of them. 
Theſe, indeed, ſhall remain, and ſhall carry 
us to the gates of heaven, where unſpeak - 
able joys ſhall be opened to our view: the 
teſtimony of thoſe who have ſhared our bene- 


|  volence, ſhall plead for our admiſſion: the 


hearts which we have cheered under the 


3 _ of earthly: affliction, ſhall ſing 
our 
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our entrance on the regions of eternal bliſs ; 
and, in exchange for the glittering dirt we 
| lent them here, ſhall point out our bright 
abode in heaven; where angels ſhall conduct 
us to the throne of mercy with Joyful accla- 
mations; and the Son of God receive us with 
this high applauſe . Well done, good and 
_ & faithful ſervants, enter af 1290 dhe 555 ad 
e Gs” 
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SERMON cnt. 


on ocz or THE SUPPRESSION oF 5 
: TU: RIOTS IN 1780. : 


Pear Vii. 9 & ſeq. | 


4 me wickedneſs * the wicked come to an 
end, but eftabliſh the juſt.— God is angry with 
the wicked every day.—He hath alſo prepared 

- for him the inſtruments of death, —Bebold he 
3 with iniquity, and hath conceived 

"miſchief —B ut his miſchief Mall return upon 

7 Bi -own head, and his violent dealing 2 

© come 19 75 ee bis eum Pate. „ : 


D av I D is-Frequent in TE bete be. 
| on the hazardous ſtate of wicked men; 
and, in his prayers to God, under the Pr” 39 N 
tions he ſuffered from them, i is earneſt in call- 
ing: down that deſtruction upon their heads, 8 
Which they maliciouſly intended for others. £ 
Some of his expreſſions, on this occaſion, 
ate fo firon 85 that the good Chriſtian, whoſe 
ot gr 6 ** . 


40d: 'On the Suppreſſin Serm. 103. | 
religion ad him to loye his enemies, 
heſitates 1 in his uſe of them. | 
But he miſtakes the matter, and does not 
rightly attend to David's conduct or Chriſt's 
command. The enemies David was con- 
cerned with, were public enemies to his ſtate 
and. kingdom ; the enemies Chriſt commands 
us to love, are private perſonal enemies. If 
David might go forth to deſtroy his enemies, 
in defence of his ſtate and kingdom, he muſt 
with their deſtruction; and, if it was allow- 
able to wiſh it, it was allowable. to pray for 
it ;—and the good Chriſtian, ſurely, 8 be 
allowed to read what David prayed. — 
I fay read —for we are miſtaken, if we 
think, that in reading the Pſalmiſt 's expreſ- 
Hons, we muſt neceſſarily and always make 
them our own prayer to God. There are, 
indeed, many paſſages in the Pſalms, where 
the good Chriſtian may put himſelf i in David's 
place, and pray as he did; as, where he. 
prays for pardon of his fins, or praiſes God 
for his bleflings : but, for the expreſſions he 
_ uſes in his prayers to God againſt the enemies 
of his ſtate and kin gdom, the private Chriſ- 
tian, when he reads them, cannot be under- > 
ſtood as neceſſarily. making them his own 
e as N . n bis 3 becauſe he 
. 


* 
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zs not a king as David was, though he be a 
ſinner as David was; nor, conſidered only in 
his private capacity, has he to do with ene- 
mies to his Kate. The Chriſtian, therefore, - 

under that eee Oy: reads, but iC 

not underſtood to pray . : 
Vet every Chriſtian cha he l in a 
5 public, as well as in a private capacity ; he 
may be conſidered as a member of the ſtate 
to which he belongs, and in the general wel- 
fare of which he is concerned; and, whenever 

he is called upon, or whenever he is diſpoſed, 

to offer up his prayers to God againſt the 
public enemies of the ſtate to which he be- 

| longs, there can lie no exception againſt his '. 

making uſe of che ſame e which 5 

mM. Dayid uſed. Sen 

.- His e does not forbid M ＋ hat 
allows, nay commands, us to provide for the 
preſervation of the community in Which 
we live; and, when that cannot be procured 5 
but by the deſtruction of thoſe Who are 
enemies to it, there is no breach of Chriſts 
command, or of Chriſtian love, in N > 
_ earneſtly for that WARS is ſo was! to be 5 
applied. 15 15 
1 deſtruction, which we now ſee fling! 15 
on KANE I thoſe, whoſe horrid malice OT > 
a. a +: „ 3 


„ 


more ſevere, in proportion as their ſtation and 


* 
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5 FE this -aztropolis. with conſternation; was, 
_ to neceſlary for the preſervation of the ſtate, 
that the beſt-hearted Chriſtian may well re- 
joice in it, and none but the worſt-hearted 
ſubjects will lament it A deſtruction, which, 
though it falls on thoſe, who are themſelves 
- deſtitute of humanity as well as juſtice, yet, 
falls not on them, but under the direction of 
both; and, though they would have deſtroy- 
ed government without remorſe, yet govern- 
ment deſtroys not them without legal trial. — 
I will have mercy and not facrifice,” ſays the 
Almighty ; and human government doth well 
to imitate. the Almighty, in affording thoſe 
delinquents the mercy of judgment, who, 
their deſerts only conſidered, ſtood; a juſt ſa- 
crifice to the immediate fury of its reſent- 
| ment.—As for thoſe who eſcape theſe trials, 
it is to be hoped, they eſcape, not to repeat 
their wickedneſs, but to repent of it. 
x 6-08 much to be feared, that theſe are but 
i inſtruments in the hands of others; whoſc 
guilt will be greater, and whoſe judgment 


abilities ſhould ſupply them with a better be- 
haviour. The preſent executions may be of 
uſe to both; to the one, they may be a warn- 

78 iy being employed 3 in ſack: a work, 


Vi Y 
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2 the conſequence of which is fuch Pete to 
. the other, it may be a warning againſt makiß 
uſe of ſuch inſtruments, when they find "tha 
a watchful Providence overſees their en 

ings, who can ee op and puniſh 1 them, 
when he thinks fit From whatever « quartet 
the late outrage nd the operations cf 

it have 'exceedingly ſhocked every one but 
thoſe who promoted them 3 which ſhews the 
very ſtrong effect of wickedneſs in hardening 
the Hearts of men, when they can cooly cons 
trive and execute what others cannot ſee, of 


even hear related, without horror.—Nor need 


we wonder at this ſtate of the human heart, 


when God is turned out of it, and tlie devil | 


hath full poſſeſſion. In this fituation, after 


religion hath long loft its influence in making 


: them good, the name and pretence of it is 
: employed i in helping them to be wieked. It 


was the devil's firſt, and is his conſtant craft, 
to hang out falſe colours : and we live at a 
time, when the beſt names are applied to the 7 


worſt purpoſes ; when thoſe call themſelves 


5 Patriots, who ſtudy to diſturb and ruin their 
country, and thoſe call themſelves Proteſtants, 


who lay ſuch plans for the diſturbance of our 
| ibid Proteſtant religion as Papiſts would ; 


: 1 22 225 and Heathens would abhor. 


5 "2. . 


89 1 . . 4 
; 1 : 


1 


forming the ſtate; — theſe all are motives 


©, them to a ſevere account for thus joining the 


244 on 1 3 8 

Whether the late rioters had any deſign 
to overturn the ſtate, or, whether they have 
done all this miſchief, merely for miſchief's 
fake—or from revenge—or to intimidate and 
force compliance with their demands in re- 


_ equally. deteſtable; and. thoſe who act from 
ſuch motives, are not likely to mend the 
ſtate, whilſt their own hearts are ſo wickedly 
_ diſpoſed. —Difappointed ambition, indeed, is 
reſtleſs, and will wiſh miſchief ; but when 
malice and revenge: ſet men to work it, if 
they do not work to full effect at once, they 
ſtrengthen what. they would deſtroy, and, 
inſtead of intimidating others, e them 
ſelves contemptible. 
Poor, can the promoters of the late . 5 
reflect on what they have done, And think 
themſelves reſpectable or ſafe Not only all 
good men, but all men, who are not ſo deſpe- : 
rately wicked as themſelves, muſt deteſt them: 
and, however ſafe they may think themſelves, 
they may find that vengeance is not dead, 
- © but ſleepeth.” Or, ſhould the vengeance of 
their country not reach them, they will not 
eſcape the vengeance of God; who will call 


22 ue” Wakes of mankind in his ou * 


. 3 
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of ſporting with the lives and ſouls of men 
employing them in wickedneſs, that ber SL 
1 them to their deſtruction. LE” 
As theſe exemplary puniſhments ad . 
warning to thoſe who are diſpoſed to be ene 
mies to the ſtate, ſo they afford comfort W 
thoſe who are its friends; when they thus ſee, | 

| that our government, beſides its natural ex- 
cellence, has natural ſtrength and vigour: to 
_ ſupport itſelf againſt thoſe who are wickedly 
ſet to diſturb, if not deſtroy it that it has 
| vengeance ready for the loweſt, as well as 
wiſdom ſuperior to the higheſt, who inſult it; 


: : —and that both church and ſtate, however 


_ they may be moleſted, ſtand too — to be 5 
1 e | 

When we reflect how the ip pirit of 1 (u. 
cantiontiale rather) has long operated among; 


us, and have lately ſeen the inſults which 


have been committed on the king and parlia-! 
ment, we may reaſonably infer, there are man 
among us, who are no friends. to monarchy. | 
and our preſent form of government; and, 
when we ſee how the malice of the late riot 
Was diſtinctiy and eminently pointed at the 
| biſhops, . we may as reaſonably infer, there are 
many among us, who are no friends to epiſs. _ 
. and the eſtabliſhed church. „ 
. 
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And if, with what we reflect and ſee of the 
preſent times, we compare what we read of 
the laſt century, we ſhall not only find our 
inferences to be juſt, but we ſhall alſo be 
enabled to judge, from example and expe- 

 rience, what both the friends and enemies of 
the preſent government may reaſonably ex- 
peat; and that, if the friends of government 
have reaſon to expect miſchief and trouble, 
the enemies of government have alſo reaſon 
to expect ſhame and diſappointment. 
For they, in the laſt century, who demo- 
libed the church, could not eftabliſh and 
; perpetuate their conventicles; which ſoon ſunk 
into contempt, whilſt the church roſe from 

its fall with new vigor; and Cromwell's Re- 
public, of which he himſelf grew tired, led 
the way to a reſtoration of monarchy. ens 
Mien may, for a time, work miſchief, to 
ſerve their wicked purpoſes ; ; but God will 
_. oyer-work them, to ſerve his own. En gland 
has been, is, and ſtill may be, troubled with 
thoſe, who envy. and hate its church and 
government. This God may permit, to prove 
us. Long did he permit the Canaanites to be 
a a thorn in the ſides of his chofen people the 

Iſraelites. Yet, © the law and the word went 

1 forth — Judah was 8 lane 5 
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« tuary, and Iſrael his dominion. Nor was it 
out of Philiftia or Canaan—but, * out of Sion | 
« did God appear in perfect boauty,” RE 
— May God preſide over, and bleſs, 1 our . 
Sion \==this beauty of which i 18 her ſpirit” of - 
toleration © + . 

But beauty may prove fatal to thoſe who 
poſſeſs it; and the beſt things, by abuſe, be- 


- come the worſt. So far as toleration is con- 


ſiſtent with the ſafety of our conſtitution in 


church and ſtate, it is both beauty and ſtrength; 
but when it exceeds thoſe limits (and toleration 
muſt have limits) it is then no longer beauty 5 
and ſtrength, but deformity and weakneſs. _ 
I am not going into this ſubject ; the dif- 
cuſſion of which hardly ſuits this place, but 
| belongs to another. —l ſhall only beg leave to 
| tay, 
Our excellent conſtitution Gans” between 
Papiſts on one ſide, and Diſſenters on the 
other. It becomes her to look civilly at both; 
but it is as much as her life is worth to em- 
- brace either. One has as much right to to- 


ration as the other, and neither ſhould turn 
a malignant eye upon the other, for being al- 


lowed that, the abuſe of which in either is 
equally hurtful to the ſtate, and ſhould equal- 
Iy be reſtrained. —Each_ may cenſure appear- 


348 On the Suppreſſion, &. Serm. 103. 
ances in the other; but the ſtate judges by 
real miſchief. What real miſchief either of 
them are at preſent working, doth not appear; 
what miſchief both 18 than: can work—lct 
* ſhew. not | 
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1 2* parents went 1 1 rife every | 
p 1 | ne fea” 7 FO Pons” RES 
H E debig gn of my 1 diſcourſe mY | 
to offer you ſome remarks' on che - 
goſpel for the day . TH 
1 And, firſt, I would take notice up ep 
= eq in the Jewiſh religion, which occafioned' 
8 Joſeph's and Mary's attendance at Jeruſalem. 
at this time. All males were obliged to ap- 
pear three times every year at Jeruſalem, at 
the three feaſts of the Pafſover, pentecoſt, and 
the feaſt of tabernacles. A law, which evi- T1 
| dently carries in it a ſignature of Divine ap- 5 
pointment; becauſe no human wiſdom could 
ore have hore og it. What human 1 . 


. 
* The ba Sandy 3 reh, 2 PÞ = 5 
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for, whoſe country lies ſurrounded with ene- 
mies (as the Jews did) would ena& a law, 
by which the whole military ſtrength of it 
ſhould be drawn from-its frontiers three times 
a year, by ſummoning all the males, from 
twenty to threeſcore years old, to aſſemble 
themſelves in the midſt of it? Moſes, whoſe 
character for wiſdom is indiſputable, could 
not have made ſuch a law, but in conſequence 
of expreſs direction from God; nor did God 
give him ſuch direction, without giving bim 
_ a promiſe along with; it — that, during the 

abſence of the people at theſe times, their 
enemies ſhould not moleſt them; which, in 
fact, they never did ; but which, in all rea- 
ſonable expectation, they inuſt often have 


done, if Divine power had not withheld 


them. This law then, together with, another 
1 the like extraordinary nature (by which 
the whole land lay untilled every ſeventh 
year}. are evident marks of Divine appoint- 
ment; by which 'God. thought fit to diſtin- : 
guiſh his interpoſition in the government of 
that people; whoſe laws, therefore, had ample 
| teſtimony. of their, authority, when not only 
the bleſſings they brought, but even the very 
burthens they impoſed, did 1 o ſtrongly evi- 
| dence a Dita inſtirution. 


This 
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. law did not enjoin women to attend 
theſe feaſts; but, as it did not forbid them, 
we find they too reſorted thither : their own - 
_ ſenſe of religion—their natural tenderneſs for 
: — who went—diſpoſitions, both of them; 

- predominant in the female ſex, doubts 
= urged: them to accompany their families 
and relations, at Fan one PIE the three s 
| 1 og year, W e 
| Mary bad A Ain nearer din: Kroner 
W which led her to Jeruſalem on this 
occaſion. Her child, Jeſus, was now about 


twelve years old; an age, at which, according 5 


to the uſual capacity of children, they are 
qualified for religious inſtruction. It was er. 
preſsly commanded in the law of Moſes, with - 
reſpect to the obſervance of the paſſover, that 
_ as ſoon as children were capable of alkihg' the 


_ queſtion,” '*© What mean ye by this ſervice „ 
that they ſhould be told what it meant 


(Ex. xii, 26.) and be thereby inſtructed in 
their religious duties. Mary, like a good and 
careful parent, follows this command; and 
therein ſets an example for all whole anne . 
ok calls them to the imitation'of it. 
Children are not only the t bleſſings, 
but 8 N „ 1 truſts, that 
. | 


- 


%. 
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8 9 put into our hands: our 


own, their own, happineſs depends upon our 


management of them; and, as he who is in- 
truſted with a jewel, for which he is account- 
able to him who lends it, is anxious where to 
repoſe it ſafely, ſo parents can lay their chil- 


dren no where more ſafely than in the care of 


God, who gave them, by bringing them early 
to an acquaintance with him, and filling their 
young minds with a love and reverence for 
religion. We hardly know how to ſuppoſe, ; 


that the child Jeſus: needed any religious in- 
| ſtruction yet did his human ſoul, as well as 


body, admit of growth and improvement. 
We are told, he eneręaſed in wiſdom and 
« ſtature; and though, in every degree of his 
advancement, he doubtleſs was above the com 
mon ſtandard, yet we {ke he was not above 


- the direction of his pious parent; whom he 
attended to the temple, to perform the pub- 
le duties of religion. It was Chriſt's purpoſe, 
And it was his practice, ; to fulfil all righte- 
< ouſneſs; and he, whoſe death wrought 

our ſalvation, took not a ſtep in his life, but 
what furniſhes us with inſtruction. His in- 
fant ſteps 

8 afford a nn, leſſon, both to parents 


to the temple, at his mother's ſide, 


and 


3 
Sal . 
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and children ;—to the former a leon of e. py 
ligious care, to the RT a On, of religious 1 
„ 1 . 
3. This was = feſt | time. Jelin entered 
. at than of Jeruſalem, after being brought 
thither in his mother's arms; —his own tem- 
ple ;—and which, by his meſſengers the Pro- 
phets, he had long ſince promiſed to viſit, 
When he came there, his. attention was| fully 
_ occupied with the buſineſs of the place; fe 
joined the company of the learned doctors of i 
the law, to hear their diſcourſes; and, though | 0 
but a child, engaged himſelf in aſking and | 
anſwering queſtions, which, very probably, | 
related to the law and the prophets. Scrip-- | © | 
ture hath not acquainted us with the ſubject 
| 


* 


of this conference; and, though ſome have 
told us, that it wWas cuſtomary with the Jews, 
for young perſons to paſs an examination, on _ 
theſe public occaſions, as to their progress | 
in religious knowledge (from whence they "OM | 
would ſuggeſt, that Jeſus was engaged under f 1 
the like examination) yet this hardly ſeems to . 
have been the caſe ; for then his parents, WhO 1 
would have been too much intereſted in ſuch 0 
—W buſineſs, not to have attended. it, would % | 
ther not have left him, or would have known _ 
where to find him. It ens: more likely, 5 
„ 8 . that 


F, 
= ; 5 on 


. 232 on Send te. | 
hat the dining faculties of Jeſus, already at 
a heighth above his years, invited by this oc-= 
caſion, diſplayed themſelves on matters be- 
yond the common capacity of children— 
though not to a degree that ſhould raiſe a 
ſuſpicion of his Divinity. He was not yet 
entered upon his miniſtry, and his preſent ap- 
pearance in the temple was but a dawn of 
that glory, with which he afterwards filled 
it, and which far exceeded the glory that 
filled the former temple . Thus engaged, 
It is not wonderful, but a lively ſtroke of 
natural deſcription, that Jeſus ſeemed not to 
think of his return home, but left his parents 
to ſet out without him; — which produced an- 
bother circumſtance in 1 8 gs. as yr. 
UE and as ſtriking. 
4. This was he anxiety of Joſeph. and 
Mary, when, after one day's travelling to- 
: e N paced 8 2 Grey enquiry, 3 


„ e how each this permet or Je- 
uus in the temple verifies the ancient prophecy, that © the 
& ſcepter” {that i is, the government) « ſhould not depart 

_ 4 from Judah till Shiloh”? (that is, the Meſſiah) came; 
T for, preciſely at the time when Jeſus thus appeared-i in the 
temple, the Roman emperor reduced Judea into the form 
olf a Roman province, and, inſtead of their former go- 
vernors of their own 805 pee a procurator over 

ns. 5 hat 


ij 
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that he was no where in the company that 
travelled with them. Any mind may ſuppoſe | 
their anxiety was very great; but it is only 
the heart of a parent, and a tender parent too, 


that can feel, what Mary felt on this occaſion. 


Mary now felt the firſt thruſt of that ſword, 
which old Simeon propheſied ſhould * pierce _ 
« through her ſoul.” —It ſent her back, with 


the utmoſt conſternation, to Jeruſalem; where 


ſhe found Jeſus in the temple, engaged in 
conference with the doctors. Mary expoſtu- 
| hates with Jeſus by a queſtion, in which we 
ſee natural affection predominant over anger 
— Son, why haft thou thus dealt with us? 
* Behold, thy father and I have ſought” the EE 
„ ſorrowing. Jeſus replies to her, by an 
anſwer, in which we ſee a ſenſe of duty to 


25 * 
* 


God claiming a ſuperiority over natural affec- 


. * How is it that ye ſought me? wilt 5 
ye not that I muſt be about my Father's - 


we buſineſs?” This anſwer of our Saviour's 
removes the difficulty, which naturally ariſes 


in the mind, from reflecting on Mary's an- 5 

guiſh when ſhe miſſed him; namely, that Fo 
ſuch a ſon ſhould cauſe ſuch anguiſh to a pa- 
rent! He was about his Father's bufinels ;” | 


PF 


| —And ſo he was, when, hanging on the croſs, 7 : 


: he cauſed her Rill much 1 anguiſm. 


A a 2 2 > Te 
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It was not without reaſon that Jeſus be- 
took himſelf to this conference, and did not 
acquaint his parents with it. As he was 
now entering on a buſineſs, in the execution 
of which he depended, not on their autho- 
_ ys but on the will and counſel of his hea- 
venly Father, he claimed the ſame privilege 
of acting without their concurrence in this 
matter, as he afterwards claimed, at the mar- 
Triage in Cana—when he ſet aſide his mo- 
ther's dtrection, though he complied with her 
_ requeſt, for working the miracle. 
Parental authority is facred, fo far as it 
teaches; but it has its bounds; and there are 
duties in life which muſt be performed ith- 
cut it, or even againſt it, ſhould it interpoſe. 
But, as every dutiful child will obey the 
- parental authority in all matters within its 
limits, ſo no ſenſible parent will pretend to 
carry ſuch authority to matters which lie be- 
- yond them, No good parent will uſe his au- 
thority over his children, in oppoſition to that 
duty, which both he and they owe to God; 
and though, in the common buſineſſes of life, 
great reſpect is due to parental advice, yet 
every man muſt be left to judge and act for 
himſelf, in all caſes wherein he ſtands ac- 
55 countable to God and his as for his be- 
| haviour. 


+ 2 
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haviour. The magiſtrate, in the execution of 
his office, ſtands clear of parental authority, 
and ſhould ſtand clear of parental influence: 
and, in the inferior departments of life, how- 
ever wiſe, as well as ref] pectful, it is to have 
the concurrence of parents in the choice of 
our ſtations, as they certainly love us beſt, 
and, in general, are beſt capable and moſt 
willing, not only to direct, but alſo to aſſiſt 
us; yet, in the diſcharge of the duties be- 
longing to our ſtations, parental authority 
drops the rein, and gives us up to a ſuperior 
authority, in obedience to which we muſt here. 
after direct our conduct. 5 


F. It is ſaid, that Joſeph Abd Mary u un- br = 


aexfinced; not the anſwer which Jeſus gave 
them: thus much, however, they underſtand 
from his anſwer- <that he was engaged in a 
| buſineſs, in which their parental authority. ' 


had no place; though they might well be at 
a loſs to underſtand what the nature and de- 


ſign of that buſineſs was. And here, again, 


ve ſee Jeſus aſſerting the privilege belonging 
to his engagement in a. ſuperior duty, that a 


did not think fit ſo much as to explain, en 
o his parents, what it was he was about; but | 


left them to wait till a farther progreſs n 15 


| her —— ſhould diſcover it. 


8 a 3 | According Rs 


= family he lived for thirty years of his life : 


do, and when and how he was to do it, were 
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= According to human 0 and prac- 
tice, we ſhould hardly ſuppoſe, that Jeſus 

would conceal the circumſtances of his im- 
portant buſineſs from his parents, in whoſe 


but this | Jeſus did—whoſe conduct flowed 
from more than human ſentiment. His mo- 
ther, indeed, knew from whence he was,” 
and the general purpoſe of his coming; and 
the knowledge of thus much, which in 
other caſes might have excited a curioſity, 

if not ſuggeſted a claim for knowing more, 
in this excited a reverence, which withheld 

curioſity, and ſilenced ſuch a claim The 
particular circumſtances of what Jeſus was to 


— 


— 


points, which Joſeph and Mary ventured not 
to enquire into: as theſe things were gradu- | 
ally to be opened to the world, they were, 
in human as well as Divine wiſdom, till 
then to be concealed, even from his own 
family elſe, according to the common diſ- 
poſition of mankind, hes. woald —_— nad 
| "pt their c cobalt. e 
We ſese from hence, as well as. from hs 
; future manner of his conduct, that Jeſus, 
though he was himſelf poſſeſſed with a full 
ny Wt all matters 9 to his 


ö 5 


* 
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1 diſpenſation, yet communicated, even to thoſe 

who might well think themſelves beſt entitled a 
to be made acquainted with it, no more than 
he thought fit for their particular condition, 


and his own. general deſign; and, if Chriſt 
thus kept many things from the knowledge 
of his mother and family, and afterwards _ 


from his intimate diſciples, we cannot won- 
der, if he ſtill withholds many things from 
our knowledge, which we may feel a curiolity. 
to know: we cannot wonder, I ſay, much 
leſs ſhould any one make it matter of objec- 
tion, that Chriſt ill maintains that gradual 
method of opening his wonderful diſpenſation | 
to mankind, which was at firſt promiſed by 
ancient . prophecy, was afterwards diſplayed 
by his goſpel, but which will be com- 
. | pleated only at che conſummation. 0 al 7% 
72 gs.” „ i 


6. The laſt 5 Wot 


— 


by ef 5 
5 marks in the portion of Scripture before us,” 
is, that Jeſus, after making this his firſt ap- 
pearance at the temple, returned with his 
parents to Nazareth, and appeared no more i 
in public till he opened his miniſtry, almoſt 
twenty years after: during which time, the I 7 
TO wile, us, „he was N . 
6 A a oe is "PO. 5 


” 


2 1 as came 8 with his mi niſtry, the 
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parents, a in wing: and in fa 

«© your with God and men.” 17 
There is a total filence in the Reangelitts, 


as to the tranſactions of Chriſt during his 


abode at Nazareth; becauſe the buſineſs, to 


which the Holy Spirit called the Evangeliſts, 
was to record only the tranſactions of his 


birth and miniſtry: and, however human cu- 
rioſity might be gratified in being ſhewn the 
domeſtic circumſtances of his retired life, yet 
Divine wiſdom, which ſtudies not the curio- 


. fy but the inſtruction of mankind, has 
thought fit that we ſhould be made acquaint- 


ed with no more of Chriſt's hiſtory, than it is 
neceſſary for us to know; hiding that part of it 
from our view; which; if ſet before us, might 
draw off our childiſh attention from thoſe 

7: 3 which we are more concerned to look 


Chriſt came into the world, not for his 


9 5 ſake, but for ours not to furniſh men 
with materials for writing a hiſtory of Him, 
but to work their ſalvation; whatever tranſ- 
actions of his relate to that important work, 
are faithfully and punctually recorded; other 7 
ttanſactions of his life Chriſt wanted not to 


ſhew,, nor does man want to lea . 


8 5 8 . : Wo hg e : 
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Evangeliſts have given us little more than 
_ ſome of his public diſcourſes, and public ac- _ 
tions; with no farther account of his pri- 
vate life and converſation, than is neceſſary 
for ſetting forth that example of  metknels 
and benignity, which he for no other reafon 
directed to be made known, but that it mighe 
be imitated, and which he for no other rea 
ſon calls upon us to imitate, but that we 
may thereby make TIE en to | 
n through him. 5 
One thing, ee in Jeſus" 8 ted en by 
at Nazareth, falls within our notice — He 5 
Was there ſubject to his parents. . 
"Je: is a uſeful leſſon to ſee 3 4 "On Tg 
pan his life with ſubjection and be- 
0 to his parents. Chriſt ſet himſelf to 
be an example of the religion he taught ;© - 
his religion is for men; and, though its e-. 
wards will hereafter advance us to 4 ſociety © 
with angels, its prect 


ecepts, in the mean time, 
are laid on principles, which belong to +? - 
man- ſociety ; among which domeſtic. of edi- 
ence, as it firſt preſents itſelf to us in the 1 
tural courſe of our life, ſo is it the founda 


| on which. we hall moſt Mi) l „ 
3 e all eee duties of e 6a N 
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owe reverence and obedience to thoſe through 
whoſe means God hath thought fit to impart 
it; and, as order and obedience are the ſup- 
port of ſociety, in all its parts, we are firſt 
taught them in the ſmall ſphere of domeſtic 
government; where, if men prove unruly, 
they are not likely to be quiet or uſeful mem- 
bers under public government; for the duties 
of which they are ever beſt qualified, who 
| have beſt practiſed obedience at home. Our 
Saviour's example in this point is wonderful, 
and ſhould make us aſhamed of our conduct, 
if, through any pride of eminence or endow- 
ment, we fret under the government that 
controuls us; when we remember that our 
Saviour ſubmitted to the domeſtic government 
of a poor carpenter of Nazareth, though he 
was; and knew himſelf to be, Lord of the . 
creation, and the Son of God. 5 
In this ſituation, it is ſuppoſed, that — 
ee at the employment of Joſeph; and, 
conſidering the condition of Joſeph s family. 
and the length of time Jeſus lived in it, who 
was not likely to paſs 05 many years in indo- 


lence, the ſuppoſition ſeems a very reaſonable 


one; eſpecially as we know. it was a maxim 


with the Jews, that every man, however emi;: 


- _ nent, thould- be inſtructed in ſome. handicraft 


. b 
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buſineſs. That Jeſus ſhould be aſſiſting in 
the affairs of the family where he was placed, 
we may well conclude; and, as his applynng 
himſelf to that employment on which tſñůe 
1 depended, ſeems the moſt natural aſſiſt- 
ance he could afford them, it is very likely _ 
that he applied himſelf to it: though the 
e themſelves do not expreſsly aſſert 
it, we gather from their hiſtory that it was 
the popular opinion he was ſo employed, 
thereby ſetting us an example of induſtry in 
er W as 1 8 as e e e, 
parents. . . 1223 ES T 
- "Theſe two virtues are os pillars of wbelety 
| te; ſupport of due order in government, 
which directs the bleſſings that flow from it 
to run in their proper channels, and to their 
moſt uſeful purpoſes. And it is a circum- 
ſtance in recommendation of Chriſt's religion, 
beſides the Divine authority on which it 
__ claims our regard, that it abounds with pre- 
cepts the moſt uſeful to ſociety, as well as 
Vith doctrines the moſt comfortable to re- 
pentant finners; that it ſhews us, if we will 
attend to its directions, how we may be uſeful _ 
and enjoy oy b as 1 as be e in 8 85 1 
5 next. „ „ 
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The a author of this religion conde- | 


ſcended to leave the boſom of God, to be 


born and + dwell among us, in order to teach 


us it; and the very firſt ſteps he took in hu- 
man life, before he yet began to preach his 
doctrines, ſhew us the beſt example of reli- 


gious and civil conduct. He was ſubject to 


his parents; and, not living an idle life, but 
applying himſelf to the common employments 


of the world, has ſhewn us, that religion is 


not a ſpeculative but a practical buſineſs, to 
be intermixed with the ſocial affairs of com- 


mon life; the two main duties of which are, 
obetlience to parents, and induſtry i in our call- 
ing ;—in- the practice of which duties Jeſus 


. ** encreaſed in wiſdom, and in favour with 


« God and men; and thoſe who imitate 


his jog hall, bo: Fn aha pant _ 
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7 he foul of ee was pit with the 1 "= 
| David, _ TOR; loved him as ; on 


« 1 7 * 
8 : © 8 
5 5 £& % os 
- — 


TE will take up this 5 not 1 
1 to contemplate the miſchievous ef- 
| fects of envy ; but with a view to a different 
” paſſion, which offers itſelf as a "ſort of con- 
ttaſt to it; and is as amiable as 1285 is 
:  odious. 5 N 
As ſoon as Saul 3 bag to few it⸗ 
ſelf in acts of open enmity againſt David, tùhße 
friendſhip of Jonathan interpoſed to ſtop its 
eeffects, and to relieve the troubles, , Which it 5 
tchrew in David's Pp, Eg a 
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If the behaviour of Saul ſets before us an 
inſtance of envy worth avoiding, the conduct 
of Jonathan gives us an exam ple of friendſhip 

worth our imitdtion. And a friendſhip it 
was which aroſe from a proper principle; 
and was conducted by prudence, as well as 
animated by A ectin. The circumſtances of 
Jonathan's behaviour are peculiar to himſelf; 
and few, if any, may feel a call of friendſhip 
exactly in the ſame track of circumſtances: 
but the ſame ſentiments will conduct variety 
of actions; and, the nearer we bring our 
| friendſhip to his plan, by raiſing it upon a 
found principle, and directing it by reaſons of 
prudence, the more amiable, as well as the more 
uſeful, will it ſhew itſelf. 5 | 
We find the firſt mention of 8 8 
affection for David immediately after the bat- 
- tle with the Philiſtines, where David had 
IT fignalized himſelf by his victory over Goliah : 
for then it was, as the hiſtory informs us, that 
* Jonathan s ſoul was knit to the ſoul of Da- 
95 « vid. The inward affection he felt for him, 
| immediately ſhewed itſelf in acts of outward 
. teſtimony : he entered into a covenant of | 
friendſhip with him, and, dreſſing him in his 
own attire, « eyen to his ſword, his bow, and 
oF 7 0b e conducted him directly to his 
(EIS = eo | father s 


S Serm. 1085 Pouer of Priendfih. „ . 
| father's court; who at preſent v was well BE F 
to admit him there. | 7 

As Jonathan was . himſelf a Warrior, 5 | 

as he took ſuch an opportunity of firſt de- 
claring his friendſhip for David, it may ſeem _ 

as if he was led to it upon a military prin= 
ciple, and that he loved him with a foldier's 
love. But Jonathan's friendſhip ſprung from 

a nobler principle. David's combat with Go- 
liah ſhewed him in a more exalted character 
than that of a ſoldier; the pretenſions he ſet 

forth before he engaged, and the ſucceſs. he 

met with, ſhewed him to be a favourite ſer- 

vant of the Lord's; and there was a prin- 

_  ciple of religion, as well as a military fym- 
pathy, which knit the Ro of e to , „ 
5 the foul of Davio. „ 

Jonathan ſaw that the Led was with Da- | 

2 id ; and he might be as quick in diſcovering” 

where he was leading him, as Saul was: but 
® reaſoned much better upon the diſcovery _ 
than Saul did; who ventured to be'angry at 

; God's choice, and made David the object of 

his hatred, for a reaſon which entitled him to 

his eſteem. So raſh and ſo wicked is envy, 

that it ſets our own weak and unreaſonable _ 
_ wiſhes in oppoſition to the Divine wiſdom, 
= _—_ lifts * an arm of fleſh . the 1 . 
. leſs 


> ther's ſucceſſor : but when David s conduct and 


| : ſon, more than p d 


: us pleaſure, than there are that will furni 


 Fenathen or the | - 105. | 


1 15 arm < the Almighty. 3 reaſoned 
better - yet his circumſtances as fitly led him to 
envy David as Saul's did, had he felt the ſame 

_ diſpoſition. to follow them.—If he ſaw God's 
deſignation of David to fill the throne of I- 
rael, he ſaw what was contrary to his own 
; natural expectations; for his birth and cha- 
racter might eaſily point him out as his fa- 


ſucceſs led Jonathan to conclude, that God 
had deſigned it otherwiſe, we ſee he had pru- 
_ dence. and religion enough to ſubmit to the 
appointment; and, inſtrad vf hating the man 
who was to "© him aſide from his. father's 
5 throne, he loved the man who was qualified 
to fill it, and fixed his e where Bod 
had ſhewed his choice. 1 
- The firſt thing that claims our care, in Lhe — 
agement of friendſhip, is the principle on 
Which we place- it.” If we intend at Gould 
be durable and uſeful,-we muſt conſult rea- 
aſſion or fancy, in forming it, 
and rather place it upon what we can ap- 
prove, than on what merely gives us pleaſure. 7 
There are more qualities in men that will give 
2 us 
| with Aa en ee is a . _—_ 
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When If 79910 of the principle on ! 5 
ve place our friendſhip, I mean both the 85. 


ect and the motive :—and the rule for out con- 


dauact will be in this ſhort maxim — to chooſes 
a good man for a good reaſon. This is the _ 
5 only ſecure principle of friendſhip; which, as 
it is deficient in either or both of theſe Points, 
has either no continuance. or no commen- 
dation. We ſee what are called friendſhips, 


. "Where we cannot diſcover either a good ebjet _ 
or a good motive; nay,. where we can diſcover- 


that both are bad.; but ſuch are more pro- 
perly leagues of vice or pleaſure” than friend. 


_ ſhip; and the only favourable circumſtance © ** 


15 belonging to them is one that is quite oppo- | 
ite to true friendſhip ; which is, that they | 
are very apt to be broke. When men's vi- 


cCious or idle humours bring them together, 


= they are as eaſily ſeparated as they were united; - 


for thoſe who love they know. not why, are 


as apt to hate they know not Why: or, where : 
: only pleaſure and intereſt have made the union, 
7 pain, or mr chief will diſſolve it. But hen 
1 virtue points out the object of our friendſhip, = 
aud inſpires: us with motives for embracing 

it, her work is more uſeful as well as durable; 
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and the friendſhip ſhe ts partakes _ 
Hef own ſteady and immutable nature. = 
We ſee how Jonathan laid the "TO 
of his friendſhip for David —he' loved the 
virtues of the man, and was difpoſed to. ho- 
nour them as he ſaw they were the gifts of 
_ God, and inſtruments of his wiſdom. His 
friendſhip, thus built on a love of virtue, and 
directed by a pious ſubmiſſion to the purpoſes 
of God, was as ſteady as it was amiable in 
its ery tions, ſpread peace and complacency 
n his own breaſt, and brought: comfort and 
| relief to the breaſt of David. 1 
After Jonathan had expreſſed his friendſhip 


. For David, upon his victory over Goliah, we 


hear no more of it during the courſe of Saul's 
treacherous practices. Not that we are to 


ſuppoſe it lay dormant all this time, but that 


| It had no proper opportunity of being active; 
Saul's propoſals for honouring and advancing 
David, however treacherous they were, yet 
were too ſpecious to be oppoſed and defeated ; 
and Jonathan would hardly have appea ed as 
David's friend, by ſtopping his preferment in 
the army, or his match with the king's 
daughter ; the miſchief of which propoſals lay 
In INE: Ig them, and was how a pro- 
MED „ bable, 
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| bable; not a certain e confequence of a000pting "Ip 
them. Jonathan, therefore, watched the pro- 
greſs of his father's refentment, till his friend» 
ſhip could be of ſervice to David; and kept 
clear of an imprudence, which is but too 
common, when we cripple our friendſhip by 
putting it upon unneceſſary attempts, and, by 
exerting it unſeaſonably, not only do miſbhief 
where we leaſt intended it, but-difable'our- 
ſelves from doing good Where it would: bare 
been moſt practicableQ. 
As ſoon as Sauf's pub comin the: 0 
Hoo! of David, made his deſigns too plain to 
be miſtaken,” as well as too dangerous to be 


neglected, Jonathan flew to David with che ; 
diſcovery of it; and adviſed him to be con- 


_ Eealled till he had an opportunity of converſing * 
with his father, the reſult of whigh-gonwven. + 
ation be would communicate to him 
No Jonathan's friendſhip began to &t ts 
elf at work, and ſhewed that true manages 
ment which true friendſhip as naturally. des. 
_ {ſerves on one fide, as it naturally ſuggeſts on . 5 
the other. His courage led him to under- 
take David's defence; before his father,” His 
good | ſenſe directed him to ground his defence | 
upon ſeek topics as ſet the merit of his friend 7. 
ͤͥͥ RD” "Iv 
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in its proper light, and, at the a time, diſ- 
poſed Saul to ſee and to acknowledge it. The 
hiſtory ſays, he ſpake good of David to his 
« father, and diſſuaded him from ſhedding 
the blood of a faithful ſervant, who had been 
ſo far from doing, or even intending, any 
thing to his prejudice, that he had freely 
ventured his life in defence of his crown, 
when he fought and ſubdued the champion 
of the Philiftines— That this was an exploit 
of ſuch a 6 gnal nature, as not only ſhewed 
David's | readineſs and ability in his ſervice, 
but carried with it a teſtimony! of the Divine 
cConcurrence in his favour— That, therefore, 
he would be deficient in the diſcharge of that 
honourable regard which he - profefied for 
God, and of that gratitude and juſtice Which 
his ſubjects had reaſon to promiſe themſelves 
from him, if, without a cauſe, he ſhould ſeek 
the ruin of a faithful ſervant, in return for 
the acceptable deliverance he had wrought for 
him, and in oppoſition to that Divine protec- 
tion, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed him. 
FF tiendihip is never more amiably engaged 
than when it is defending a good cauſe, 'Who- 
"er eee forth in defence of virtue, ſecures 
ö nen tion FR Nays GS he makes of his 
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party; and, whoever ſucceeds in his defence, 
| reaps a double reward, from the thanks of the 
” Pn and the thanks of his friend. 


Jonathan's remonſtrance had its. deſired . 
fect upon Saul ;—it ſoftened his malicious i in. 
tentions againſt David, and he gave Jonathan 


not only his word, but his __ has} he ſhould 
be ſafe, 


Jonathan, 5 — ama to 5 aware 9 85 
fron envy and malice- are apt to repent of 
any. favourable conceſſions they may make, 


had provided againſt it; and, that Saul might 
| have no leiſure of repentance between his pro- 
miſe and the reconciliation which Jonathan 


intended, he had brought him to this confe- 


rence near the very place where: David was 


concealed, and from whence. he might im- 
mediately bring him forth to accept the be- 


| nefit he had been procuring.—This.was ac- 
cordingly done; Jonathan introduced David 
directly to his father: 8 wee ans. to *. 


favour. 1 
But envy is too 1 wks ſubdued, 1 


3 is ſometimes weak enough to be diverted. 


The conceſſions it makes rather proceed from 
a momentary abatement of the paſſion, than 
from any real encreaſe or ſuperiority of reaſon's 


1 and dee ans. i be 


. | - OG Ron 


drawn, . ak: 8 anos? its 
ne So it was with this reconciliation 


- of Saul's. His en vy dropt its preſent pur 


5 80 that chis e inftcad of; gr tifyang 


poles ; but, like an artful foe, was employ- 
ing the opportunity of a truce in recollecting 
its forces for a future engagement. Another 
war with the Philiſtines, and more ſucceſs of 
David's againſt them, raiſed Saul's envy to its 
- Uſual heighth. Again he took diſtaſte at Da- 
vid, and again the javelin flew to gratify it. 
After this, David betook himſelf to his own 
Houſe, here Saul's fury . him, with 
aſſaſſins to diſpatch him: this obliged him 
make his eſcape, and to N with Sa- 
| a in his college of prophets. 
There is no ſanctuaryſacred enough to forbid 
| ee of envy. Saul purſued him thither. 
hut mark the peculiar interpoſition of God 
upon this occaſion, e e not allow him 
to diſturb the facred' repoſe of that retirement 
With the riot of * murder; but, in- 
ſtead of ſuffering him to execute his on 
wicked errand, forced him to join in the holy 
pbufineſs of the place! He withheld Sauls 
hand from the villainy he moſt wreſbed, for, 
and emp | 


loyed His tor une ; Acts OT | 
votion and adoration as 5 leaſt git. 


7 ibs . ) OW 5 Saul's * 
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Saul 8 purpoſes, ſeryed only to advance. his 
| own ſhame, and David's honour. 5 
David, however, thinking it either not ſafe 
or not convenient to ſtay with Samuel in his - 

| college, had recourſe to his friend Jonathan, 
with whom he freely expoſtulated upon his 
troubleſome and dangerous ſituation. This 
opens a conference between Jonathan and Da- 
vid; in which David begins with this expoſ- 
ulation :— «© What have I done? what is 
my iniquity, and what is my fin before 
7 thy father, that he ſeeketh my life? To 
which Jonathan anſwers : Gd forbid! thau - 
* ſhalt not die: behold my father will do 
** nothing, either great or ſmall, but he will *' 
““ ſhew it me: and why ſhould my father 
e hide this thing from me? It is not ſo.” 
Jonathan anſwers as if he knew nothing of his 
bers deſigns againſt David's life; and yet, 
cConſidering the late public attempts which 
Saul had made againſt it, one would think that 
could hardly be. Jonathan, perhaps, diſſem- 
bled his own fears, not only out of a tender 
g regard to the fears of David, which needed 
leis to be confirmed than to be contradivted ; | 
but alſo out of a dutiful reſpect to his fa-. 
ther, of whoſe repeated malice he was loth to 


be ap ee If this was the caſe, that N 
1 B b 4 ; Jonathan 5 


| 4 Te - 


- 
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| Jonathan ſpoke rather according to his Wilkes = 
than his judgment, and that he contradicted 


David's fears becauſe he would ſet them aſide 
to make room for deliberation ; his care for 


David will appear dexterous as well as ten- 
der. — But I take Jonathan's ignorance to be 
real, and that he ſpoke not only what he 

| Wiſhed, but what he believed. Diſſimulation 


was no part of his character, and was hardly 


_ practicable in that tender affection he felt for 


David, which could not have concealed a dan- 


* 1 8 he was fully perſuaded threatened 
his life. When Saul before gave command 
to kill David, Jonathan immediately flew to 
him with the diſcovery ; and, had he now 
been as fully perſuaded of Saul's murderous'in- 


tentions as he was then, he would have uſed 
the ſame care. It is to be obſerved, that there 


had been no public command given to kill 
David, fince Saul had promiſed Jonathan, upon 
his oath, that he ſhould not die: ſo that Jo- 
nathan might know of the meſſengers being 
ſent to David's houſe, and of thoſe who were 
ſent to Samuel's college, and yet might not 
know the private orders and inſtructions they 
had; and, in confidence of his father's oath, 
might be fully perſuaded that they had no 
orders to kill ms > therefore, might 


| wall 
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well tell David, . it is not ſo,” when he had 
his father's oath to ſupport his opinion: and, 
in this view of the matter, Jonathan ſhews 
more regard to his father than in the other; 
as it is a greater compliment to depend upon 


another's honeſty than to conceal his diſho- 
neſty. Jonathan, as many an honeſt man 


. Judged of another's ſentiments by his - 

con; and, if he judged better of his father 
than he deſerved, by firmly believing he would 
not falſify his oath, the miſtake turns to his 


own honour, as it ſhews his own. Bis for 1 


= ſuch a religious obligation. 
Ionathan, very innocentiy, argues in ſap- 
port of his opinion, that the love his father 
had for him, and the free intercourſe he en- 
Jjoyed with him, muſt have let him into the 
knowledge of ſuch deſi gn, had there been any. 
David, as delicately, retorts this obſervation 
upon him“ Thy father certainly knoweth 
„ that I have found grace in thine eyes; and he 
. faith, Let not Jonathan know this, leſt he 
be grieved. David might naturally enough. 
have told Jonathan—In conſequence of your 
5 friendſhip for me, you have more reaſon to 


ſuppoſe your father's hatred than his love 


of you ;—but this had been too harſh an 
Cn” when Jonathan had expreſſed a 
„„ od CORNERS: 


/ 
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3 a in his father's love. David, there... 
5 fore, anſwers i ina manner which rather heigh- 
- — - tens than diminiſhes an opinion which Jona. 
| than ſeemed fond of, and, at the fame time, 
Aaes juſtice to the love he had for David. 80 
delicate, as well as faithful, is a friendſhip 
founded on virtue, and conducted by good 
ſenſe, that it is as cautious in giving „ 
das it is ready in doing ſervice. 

After much tender and delicate debate, * | 
1 vid aſſures Jonathan, that his danger was im- 
minent, and his fears juſt, notwithſtanding 
Jonathan's endeavours for perſuading him to 
the contrary :—* As the Lord liveth, and as 
thy ſoul liveth, there is but a ſtep between 
„ me and death.“ And to 17 bn this, for 
; Jonathan s conviction, rather than his own, 
he propoſes a method by which Saul's real 
intentions towards him might be diſcovered. 
i David was to abſent himſelf from Saul's table, 
when it was his duty to attend there. Jona- 
than was to make an apology for his abſence; ' 
_ . which, if Saul a ocepted, it ſhould. be well; 
but, if he a fl Tg it, the worſt was to be con- 
' _ Ccluded. They then ſolemnly renewed their 
5 covenant of friendſhip; and, not content with 
ſecuring the pleaſure and advantage of it i 

"OY Agnes, extended i it to their poſterity. 
PE ES» : This. 
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This is a ſtroke, in the «ib of friend · 
ſhip now before us, which, if it be too fine 
5 0 be imftated. is, I hope, not too fine to be 
| ſeen and to be admired. How difintereſted 
muſt be that love, which fixed its wiſhes on 
what it could not enjoy! and what folid 
ſtrength a that friendſhip feel within itſelf, 
which could lay hold of futurity, and claim 
exiſtence there We could prompt a 
ſeemingly extravagant ſtretch of friendſhip, but 
that very principle which roads it practicable. 
Jonathan it was who made this ſtretch of = © 
_ friendſhip; and his ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God in the defignation of David for the 
throne, as it prompted him to ſee, ſo it en- 
_ titled him to aſk for the be 
his advancement: and, e that God had 
transferred the protection to other hands, he 
ſhewed that obedience to him, and that ge- 
nerous care for his poſterity, to ſeek it where 
he had placed it. After this, Jonathan and 
David agreeing upon a fignal by which David 
might be made acquainted with Saul's inten- 
tions, David retired to his concealment, and 
* went e to en e IE his | 
- The ſaccelvofi it was 9 as as naw wiſhec 


Ec 
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| acquitted himſelf like a true friend,. and apo- 
logized for David's abſence; but Saul was 


more exaſperated than pacified by his apo- 


ogy; and, inſtead of excuſing David, flew 
out in reſentment againſt Jonathan, and, af- 
ter ſeverely reproaching him for countenancing 
David, at the expence of his own intereft, he 
raſhly levelled his b. at AMT EO Jo- 
nathan narrowly avoided. 
With this unhappy event 8256 his OY he 
repairs to the field where David had hid him- 
ſelf. He gave the fignal, according to agree- 
ment, by which David underſtood his doom, 
and that he had nothing now to do but to 
make his eſcape. The fignal was contrived 
to avoid the hazard of a perſonal conference, 
which at that time might be dangerous to 
both; but now, finding they muſt be ſepa- 
rated, affection prompted each of them ſtrong- 
ly to an interview; which, ee the . 
e they indulerd. themſelves in. 
The interview was ſuch as ane . 5 
5 hip would natu 
. preſs: his ſenſe of Jonathan's love for him, 
„ bowed himſelf three times to the earth; 
and, to expreſs his own affection for Jona- 
than, poured forth a tender ſhower of tears: 
are met A e IPD art of 
5 grief 
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ally: produce. David, to ex- 
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grief and love; and mutual embraces and mu- 
tual tears, as they were the ſtrongeſt, ſo they 
were almoſt the only, expreſſions of their | 
Geddes which they could then apply. e „ 
nathan, however, enjoined him the remem- 
brance of their ſolemn covenant, and, bleſſing 
him with the wiſhes of his love, they parted, 
= to . = pion "OO Won m to 
We —— 4 Fa in hs of this 4 5 

an inſtance of friendſhip. properly founded. 
and animated with warmth and tenderneſs; 
and, as is generally the caſe with ſuch ſort of 9 
friendſhips, it is eaſy to obſerye with what pr. 
dence as well as warmth-it, was conducted. Jo- | 
nathan ſaw enough, in the virtues and diſtreſſes 
of David, to excite. his love and his pity; yet | 
be conducted himſelf, not only with a friendly * 
tegard to the diſtreſs and merit of David 
but with a filial regard to him who was the . 
author of that diſtreſs. He followed the call 
of friendſhip ; but not beyond the call of his \ 
allegiance to his father. Even at that in- 
ſtant When the paſſion 0 friendſhip. x moſt 
_ forcibly; wrung his heart, when David was 

taking his leave, and Jonathan diſmiſſed him 

from his boſom to the ſeverities of exile; | 
even e when nature caſt the 90 eager 

: 225 „ Pi . : | c view 5; 
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view after him, prudence ſuppreſſed any pro- 
poſal of following him; but, uber affording 
him ſuch ſervices as were conſiſtent with his 
duty to his father, and giving him only thoſe 
tears which that duty could not forbid him 
to. beſtow, he brought back his heart, af- 
flicted, indeed, "and e but ee 
father's feet. 
Nor let it diminiſh © merit of Jotglthan' 8 
conduct, in not following David, that his 
intereſt, as well as his allegiance, kept him 
at home; and that he preferred the eaſe and 
honour of his preſent ſituation, to the hazard 
and diſgrace of turning rebel. It is com- 
mendable to ſee and follow what is our rea- 
ſonable intereſt; and, as well- conducted friend- 
ſhips will never demand us to neglect it, and ill - 
conducted friendſhips generally lead us to ſa- 
_ crifice it, it will be at all times the beſt poſt 
of ſervice to have a' ſuitable regard to it: and 
Jonathan was a better ns to Da I 
De was l friend to Bimſetiifff. 
feen een ae of action ee be the 
ſequence of Pages but ft 8. is no e - 
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care of others; but when our affections hurry ' 
us beyond prudence, they hurry us beyond dur 


finda; by which means, | whilſt we abate * 


the affections of others, by difappointing them 


of what we cannot do, we enhance our own N 


demand for them, by what we feel we havt 
done. This faps the foundation of friendſhip; 
vrhich, when it is founded on a proper re- 
gard for others, and maintained by a prudent 
regard for ourſelves, will ſtand againſt che 
ſtorms of adverſity, and will better ſerve the 
purpoſes it is intended for; as a caſtle of d. 
fence, to which we may have recourſe, than 
as a wWeatber- beuten tent, to be worn out Oy: | 
wy hems attending us. 5 : 
We hear little more of 3 855 ha 
Sti from David 3 — but it is eaſy to con- 


clude, that his fituation in his father's court 
gave him frequent opportunities of - ſerving 


his friend David, though at a diſtance; and 


that he choſe better for David; as well as for 
_ himſelf, in returning home, where he might 
watch the very birth of thoſe miſchiefs which 
daily threatened him, and either ſuppreſs or 
weaken them in their progreſs : had he fol- 
lowed David's fortunes, he had made them 
worſe; and, whilſt he encreaſed his troubles, F 
would have diſabled himſelf from relieving 


fo 4 „ * _ ; Ee 8% 
e | then. 
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PE With David, he muſt 80 ſtru ggled, 


"= mat only with the envy of a jealous king, 


but with the reſentment of an injured father, 
and, at the fame time, would have loſt tho 
merit of his friendſhip in the guilt of rebel- 
lion againſt his father. At home, he enjoyed 
his father's love, and made it an inſtrument 
for relieving the troubles which David ſuf- 
fered from the | envy of the king. He 
could watch his father's heart, i improve every 
favourable ſentiment he ſaw riſe within it, 
and ſoften, if not ſuppreſs, the malignant 
ones. He could guard his father's ear from 
court ſuggeſtions to the prejudice of his 
friend; which, without a check from his pre- 
ſence ae, would have roſe to preſs the 
| ſinking fortune of David, and to haſten his 
deſtruction. In ſhort, Jonathan choſe not 
only the moſt honourable, but the moſt im- 
| r poſt of friendſhip, from whence he 
could diſpenſe the ſeveral ts which flow 
; from the united characters of a 8 2988 
true ! _ a "Om mt : 
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75 * the fulneſs of the tinie was chm, God Jt 0 
2 8 his Son, made of a woman, made un- 
der the Iaw, to redeem them that Were under | 
the law, that We might receive #he adoption 


"of ſons. ed 5 . 


3 * H E text PER an FIVE to the 3 qua 
_tion—Why Chriſt came ſo late into 


* 4 — 
3 7 
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| the 797 10 — He came in the « fulneſs of _ 


e time; that f is, after a ſeries of prophecy 
bad taken place; by which, as mankind were 
gradually prepared for his coming, ſo the 
were, afterwards furniſhed with the fulleſt 8 
5 evidence of his Divine authority, when he did 
come. Aae 4 - Y 
The text next walls, as who 3s Was, , and 
| * be. came. 5 3 „ 1 3 
o 
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386 On the Perſon nd Allen 5 Serm. 106. 
The Scripture tells us, that a Divine per- 
-- ſon, who is of the {ame eternal nature with 

God, and who, receiving this nature from 
God, is therefore called the Son of God, 
And is truly God, did take alſo human nature 
upon him; and, in that nature, was born 
of a woman, became truly man, lived 
among us, and died for our falvation. This 
the Scripture tells = not for us to compre- 
hend how it was, bat for us to believe that 
It 1 is true; which is as 8 as we want in 5 


eV 4.4.4 


We are ber, we are but careful to york 
what we believe to be true. . 
. The dignity of the perſon is indiſputably 
the hi gh that can be conceived —What 
22 his buſineſs ? or why did he cothe down | 
g us? The text, the whole goſpel an 
| Kh was © to redeem thankihd, that 
= IE might receive the ado Fa of ſons of 
| 4. 'G 8d.“ 
Mankihd were Mer, and had loſt. the 
Favour of God: not cots they, by the light 
of their own natural reaſon, be ſatisfactorily 
aſſured, that repentance would ſetve them for 
recovering that favour, The Son. 'of God, 
e „„ "therefore 


germ. 106. of Feſus Chrit, 397 
therefore, came down, to make a revelation 
of God's will to mankind upon this matter: 
to preach repentance: to them, and to declare 
the acceptableneſs of it, with a certainty of 
pardon, in a manner confiſtent with the ho- 
nour of the divine laws, by giving himſelf 
9 ente and expiation for ſin. He came to 
be a mediator between God and man; to 
: procure us the aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, 
as a principle of a new and divine life; and 
to be the author of eternal iran to 128 
them who believe and obey him. e 
This gracious work of our Wem pc be we 
ba ſet before us upon a well-atteſted reve- 
lation from God. The natural reaſon of man 
could never, indeed, have propoſed ſuch 4 


nethod of our ſal vation; but the natural rea? 


ſom of man may well accept it, upon the au- 
thority on which it ſtands: the whole of it 

i beyond our diſcovery ; bar in: part of it 
beyond our approbation, unleſs it be a maxim 
do approve of nothing which we cannot diſ- 
cover; a maxim which is totally inconſiſtent 
with our natural ſtate, and which, therefore, 

we may at leaſt ſuſpect does not e ue 
bets our religions flare, . 1 
An unprejudiced mind will not only aps . 

| prove, * be highly thankful for, what reve« 
Mio: | Ce 2 ” lation 


8 
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lation ſets forth in the work of our redemp= 
tion. The very great dignity of the perſon con- 
cerned in it, juſtly raiſes our admiration ; and 
we are ready to ſay, with the Pſalmiſt, Lord, 
„ what is man, that thou art thus mindful 
* of him! or the ſon of man, that thou fo 
* regardeſt him! But we are to remember, 
that man is not the only object in this work : 
the law he violates by his diſobedience muſt 
be taken into the conſideration 3 which, be- 
ing the law of God, the honour of God is 
concerned in the matter; and, offended as it 
is by the diſobedience of man, muſt needs be 
ſatisfied in the work of man's redemption: 
however natural, therefore, it may be for us to 
think, that God might forgive man, without 
ſo coſtly a mediation as was applied in his fa- 
vour, we muſt allow it to be as reaſonable to 
think, that ſome proviſion ſhould be made to 
een his own dignity, as well as to recover 
; and Tho: but God himſelf ſhall deter- 
mine ee much is ſufficient for vindicating 
te dignity of his o-ñ laws? When, there- 
fore, we conſider the work of our redemption, 
as containing in it a vindication of God's ma- 
jeſty and honour, we may almoſt ceaſe to 
wonder at the mediation which was applied; 
en however it _ exceed the condition of 
8 2 man, 
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man, it cannot be too much for vindicating 
the majeſty of God; the higher the media- 
tion, the greater the vindication; and, howe- 
ver we may think God might have pardoned 
man with leſs, we cannot determine that he 
might have juſtified himſelf with leſs. And 
even with reſpect to man, we think not accu- 

_ -rately, when we make it matter of difficulty 
to admit, that God ſhould fave ſo mean a 
creature at ſo great expence. He who, in 
the conſtant work of his natural Providence, 
obſerves and directs every particle of inani- 
- mate matter, without whoſe care not a ſparrow 
- falleth to the ground, or a hair of our head 
periſhes, may ſurely be admitted, in the con- 
duct of his moral Providence, to take care f 
man, and ſave him from deſtruction. There 

is nothing in the object, however mean, that 
can diſparage the dignity of God in ſaving 

any of his creatures; ſince, whatever is worth 
creating, is undoubtedly worth preſerving: 
nor is the method of his ſavin g man, by ſend- 
ing his Son among them to teach them his 
will, to recover them from ſin, and lead them 
to happineſs, any more a diſparagement of his 
_ dignity, than it is to be. himſelf employed in 
cloathing the graſs of the field, and erden 
m Young mene that call upon him. 
10 %% nl 
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no diſparagement of it; and, for the great 


- 5 man, that the Divine and human 


is abſurd or impoſſible; and both are equally 
incomprehenſible to us, in our proſent _ 


norance to diſtruſt what we cannot compre- 
hend, let our faith in God's word lead us to 


the death of the Son of God, ſhews us the 


_ ance of thoſe laws which he hath 155 us to 


The method God was pleaſed to take for 
the recovery of man, as it was the higheſt vin- 
dication of his honour and dignity, could be 


ace belonging to it, that God ſhould 


nature ſhould be united in one perſon, it is, 
doubtleſs, above our comprehenſion; and ſo 
is the union of ſoul and body; yet, as we 
are aſſured of the latter from what we feel, 
ſo we are aſſured of the former by a well-at- 
teſted revelation from God: neither of them 


ect Nate... 
Inſtead, a. of e being led by our - ig- 


a ſober uſe of what he hath ſet before us. 
That mankind is ſaved from the guilt and 
puniſhment of fin, by no leſs a means than 


heinous nature of fin, the dignity and import- 


walk by, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
uſing our beſt endeavours to live up to them; 
and is therefore a proper check upon our pre- 
ſumption. On the other hand, that the 5 


dertook, if we are 


wu obedience ; which, being at beſt but im- 


| xn comfortable a motive is it to repentance, 
when we conſider how great a perſon has in- 
terpoſed, and how great means have been ap- 
' plied, for procuring us a pardon of our ſins, 


i we will fincerely repent and forſake them 1 
N many temporal miſchiefs, which we draw _ 


upon ourſelyes, repentance 1s a fruitleſs work, 
= we are forced to fit down under them, 


though with a ſincere inclination to a better 


conduct. This is not the caſe in our ſpiritual 
miſchiefs; there, true repentance' is always 


ſucceſsful ; not through its own merit, but 


Gm the merits of what the Son of God 
hath done : there our ſincere good purpoſes are 


effectual, not through their own ſtrength, but 
through the aſſiſtance of the Son of God. 
However naturally, then, fin may work mif- | 


chief in us, it is our own fault if it works 
_ deſpair. Let us but look up to Him, who hath 
 erpoles to ſave us, and at the interceſſion 


a 
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8 God condeſcended to this gracious jul” on 
our behalf, ſhews us his loye and regard for 
us; ; aſſures us of the ſucceſs of what he un- 
not wanting to ourſelyes; 
and is therefore à proper encouragement of 


and liable to frequent interruptions, 


W —the Son of God, the eter- 
ns Gs 9 1 nal 


2 
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nal only Son of his boſom and ſubſtance, can 
never purchaſe or intercede in vain. 

But then, let us look up to him With a 
en faith and true repentance; nor let us 
ſo think of the ſufficiency of the Son of God 

in ſaving us, as to forget the terms on which 
he has propoſed to do it: we may well take 
encouragement from the former for ſetting 
ourſelves to repentance ; but we ſhould well 
beware of the ks Ho in applying to him 
without TEES 

Thus the reflection, chat Hs Soil of God : 
| is our Saviour, will afford us comfort under 
the greateſt uneaſineſs we can feel in this 
ſtate—the uneaſineſs of a guilty mind; and 
will infpire us with a ſenſe of love and grati- 
tude to God, and with ſincere reſolutions of 
| obedience. And, for the better ſecurity of 
ſuch ſentiments and good reſolutions, let us 
moſt readily accept and unfeignedly reverence 
that religion which he taught, whilſt he was 
with us in the fleſh, and which is delivered 
down to us in records of his own inditing. 

I All inſtruction from God claims our atten- 
tion and reverence, whether he ſpeaks to us 
by the voice of nature, or by the voice of his 
prophets, or by the miniſtry of angels; but, 
when he ſpeaks t to ts 1972 his Son, and ſends him 
3 EO down 
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down among us, with the moſt gracious of- 


fers of his love and mercy, with the fulleſt 
revelation of his will, and of our duty, we are | 
then obliged to attend with the higheſt re- 

verence and obſervance ;—the more ſo, be- 
_ cauſe this, which is his fulleſt inſtruction, is 
alſo his laſt. We ſhould therefore be very 


careful how we deſpiſe or negle& it. The in- 


fidel laughs at God's inſtructions, and is above 
being taught by him ; but the time will come, 
when he ſhall forely lament what he hath 
taught himſelf, The Chriſtian, however, 
will rejoice and comfort himſelf in God's 
word; and, when he reflects on this, the 
greateſt and the laſt revelation of it, by his 
— Son Chriſt Jeſus, will ſay, with the Apoſtle, 
*“ Therefore we ought to give the more 
«* earneſt heed to the things which we have 
** heard, leſt at any time we ſhould let them 


'  * (lip; for, if the word ſpoken by angels was 


ſtedfaſt — how ſhall we eſcape, if we ne- 


Z ge glect ſo great ſalvation, which i 18 N to 5 N 
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oon THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE 
15 BAPTIST. 


* * 


* 


Mar iii. 1. 8 


I thoſe 1 came John the Bapti it, 5 


in the wilderneſs of Fudea, and Saying, . 
Je, for the "DIL of heaven is at c Band. | 


OHN the Baptiſt was e of 
Chriſt :—his conception and birth were 
| diſtinguiſhed by miracles; and it was de- 
Clared, that he ſhould be © filled with the Holy 
* Ghoſt, even from his mother's womb.” * 
© Thus extraordinarily diſtinguiſhed in his 
birth, when he grew up, he betook himſelf 


* 


to the wilderneſs, not to indulge himſelf in 5 


an inactive contemplative life; but, as the 
text expreſsly ſays, to preach; for the wil⸗ 
derneſs of Judea was inhabited, though un- 
DN The buſineſs for which Pro- 
SY e Videncs f 
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vidence intended him was to preach repent- 


ance to the Jews, and to introduce Chriſt 
among them; who, having hitherto lived in 
obſcurity at Nazareth with his parents, was 


' now ready to enter upon his miniſtry. The 


Baptiſt's buſineſs did well admit that Ec 
preparation through which he advanced to 
it ; the ſeverity of his doctrine would be beſt 
recommended by the feverity of his own con- 


duct, and the divinity of it would be more 
_ diſtinguiſhable, the leſs he had to do with the 


converſation of men. 
As he was appointed che N 85 


| Chriſt, the circumſtances of his life = con- 


duck were adapted to his character. Chriſt 
was coming, not in dignity but humility, to 
open his gofpel firſt to the poor and lowly ; 
and his harbinger firſt began his preaching 


among the few and forlorn tenants of the 
. wilderneſs, before he advanced into the more 


populous and cultivated parts of the country. 
The ſubject, too, of his preaching was re- 
pentance ; which better ſuited with ,a ſpare 


and hard courſe of life, than with plenty and 
delicacy. Beſides, as ancient prophecy. had 
tet forth the harbinger of the Meſſiah, as 
5 coming in the * ſpirit and power of Elias,” 
whoſe | auſterity of conduct was well known, 
f 8 | 1 I 


* 
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it was a circumſtance fitted to raiſe attention 
to his preaching, when he dwelt, ted and 2 
dreſſed like Elias req 
Vet, how apt are we to miſtike whois is, 
With great propriety, ſet before us! The 
Baptiſt s obſcure manner of life, at his entrance 
upon his duty, has ſtruck many as an ex- 
ample for relinquiſhing theirs, and, for burys 
ing the active duties of their ſtations in 4 lazy: 
though religious, ſolitude. His auſtere-man- 
ner of life, which well ſuited his character; 
the. hypocrite: too often takes to his uſe, and 
elaims to be eſteemed religious for his out- 
ward ſtrictneſs of behaviour. But the Bap 
tiſt, in the wilderneſs, was deither in ſolitude 
nor idleneſs; nor did he aſſume the dreſs, 
without Ang: £00; the: 5 and Pe 15 
5 Elias. JJTTCTCCCCCC of a6 1 Font ©: 


* 


— 


But . it 0 0 to-fip; on an outward 
e than to tear off the evil habits of 
the mind; and in thus ma ing 'themflves | 
ſaints, they make ſuch ſinners. of their me- 
maories, as to credit their own Hoh andi to 
believe they are what they pretend to be. But 
the eye of God ſees through our! diſguiſes} 
however we may impoſe on others or on our. 
ſelyes; and thoſe! Who have true religion, wil! 
8 * care of the heart, and leave externals to 
ot follow 
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follow of courſe ; too much anxiety about 
which betrays wund deformity ; but inward 
- purity, as it wants not what is too much in 
externals, will naturally e what i is fuff- 
cient and proper. : 5 
But there is another ebene 8 : 
heightens the propriety of the Ba ptiſt's ſolitary 
life. As God had diſtinguiſhed his birth by 
miracles, ſo he had made his coming the ſub- 
ject of ancient prophecy.—* Behold,” _ lays 
n « will ſend you Elijah the pro- 


« phet, before the coming of the great and 


* dreadful day of the Lord, and he ſhall turn 
« the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
te the heart of the children to their fathers.” 
That this prophecy is meant of John the 
| Baptiſt, is evident from the angel's applica- 
tion of it to him, when he tells his father, 

| Zacharias, that the ſon which was then pro- 
miſed, ſhould . go before the Lord in the 


2 ſpirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts 


c of the fathers to the children, and the diſo- 
64 bedient to the wiſdom of the juſt, to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord.“ If 
John the Baptiſt was to repreſent Elias in the 
ſpirit and power of his preaching, there was 


great propriety that he ſhould imitate him too 


in his manner of living; the rather, 'becauſe 
8 + 4 | | 8 | ; i 8 5 the | 
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the Jews, like other men, would be ſtruck | 
with the outward appearance: ; and, finding 
that he dwelt, fared, and dreſſed like Elias, 
would the more readily One to Him a [ 
preaching like Elias. ; 2} 
Bauch appearance of the Baptiſt not obly | 
 Hhfveted the propliecy given of him, and 
agreed with the doctrine of repentance which 
he preached, but it well ſuited the charaQet 
he bore, as the foreruriner of Chriſt, Chriſt 
was coming to remove the effects of the ori- 
ginal curſe, by which man was condemned to 
HAbour and trouble; it vas ſuitable, thereſore, 
that his forerunner ſhould ſhew ſome pre- 
ages, as it were, of the great blefling that 
was coming, and exhibit himſelf as in forme 
degree ſuperior to that curſe; which had fal- 
len upon man, and which Chriſt was to abo- 
ih. The Baptiſt, therefore, paſſed not his life 
in toil, nor did he eat bread with the ſweat 
of his brow. His table was ready ſpread 
for him; his raiment as readily prepared as 
His table; and his dwelling more readily than 
both. His manner of life was without 14- 
bur and without want; and ſupplied men 
ich a hint for recalling thei} thoughts to that 
fimnplicity and innocence in which the firſt. 
| man lived, before he ma in need of „„ 


1 
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and raiment: He lived in the defart,. in full 


contem plation and ſtudy of Divine wiſdom; 
and from thence came forth among men, a 
pattern and preacher of righteouſneſs. 5 
It was by the direction of God's Spirit that 
the Baptiſt went into ſolitude ; and it was by 
the ſame direction: that, after continuing in it 
for ſome time, he left it to go and preach on 
the banks. of Jordan; a circumſtance worth 
noting, leſt we draw a wrong leſſon from the 
Baptiſt's conduct, in favour of a recluſe and 
ſolitary life. We ſee by. what appointment. the 
Baptiſt entered upon it, and to what eminent 
ſervices of God's providence. it was prepara- 
tory: from whence we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that it is a kind o life which we are 
not to undertake. merely to indulge a melan- 
choly, or, if you will, a devout, temper of | 
mind; though the. former is too often miſ- 
n for the latter, and that paſſes for a ſpi- 
ritual love after heavenly objects, which is, 
perhaps, little more than a ſplenetic diſtaſte 
of wotldly ones. Our duty, certainly, lies in 
that ſtate of liſe to which it ſhall pleaſe God 
to call us; and we may reaſonably. preſume, 
chat, unleſs it be upon ſome. extraordinar 
. occaſions, Which will never fail to diſtinguiſh 
e hay will. hardly . us out of 


a8 e 5 t 
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that ſtate of ſociety for which he hath made 


and appointed us. Many of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians were driven into ſolitude by heathen per- 


ſecutions; and, to get out of danger, very 


naturally, and very prudently, betook them-. 
| ſelves to caves and deſarts; but this way of 
life, which at firſt took its riſe from neceſſity, 
afterwards grew up into ſuperſtition ; and, 
under a notion of maintaining a ſtricter piety, 


men ran into caves, when they might have 


| lived as quietly, and every whit as piouſly, in 
their own houſes. I need not take notice 
| how the church of Rome advanced upon this 


error, till the exceſs ſhewed the miſchief f 


3 


| it—Theſe religious retirements in time grew 
up into monaſteries; and monaſteries in time 
overſpread Europe; which, however they 
might be called religious foundations, when 
they were firſt built, ſtood long enough to de- 
ſerve a quite different title. If religion opened 
the doors of theſe monaſteries, vice and error 
ſoon took the opportunity of going in at 


them. The monks, who were ſhut up in 


them, from having a ſufficiency, .grew lazy $+> 
then getting wealth, and, at laſt, wallo wing in 
_ abundance and ſuperfluity, they became noto- 
riouſly wicked, as hiſtory. preg WIE. 
hut, to return to che 1 oaths 1 | 
: Vor. II. ee i i 5 e 
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Ke, in his ſolitude, was prepared to diſtin-. 
8 guiſh himſelf i in n and, at the time Wo 
neſs to the bens of 73 to e to bk 
countrymen the Jews: his commiſſion went 
no farther, though his preaching was the be- 
ginning of the Goſpel of Chriſt, which was 
to go over the whole world; yet, vat he 
had now in commiſſion to declare, did imme- 
diately and very materially concern the people 
def the Jews. They were now in expectation 
of the Meſſiah; under whom they looked for 
2 glorious kingdom; yet the time was near 
at hand, when they were to be diſtinguiſhed, 
not by glory, but by deſtruction. The Meſ- 
. fiah was coming; but, what they little ex- 
pected, he was coming to ſuffer among 
them; and they were to be the inftruments 
of his ſufferings, by their infidelity and enmity 
- againſt him. This treatment of the Meſſiah, 
added to their other wickedneſs, which was at 
this time become extraordinarily great, would 
fill up the meaſure Bonnie; and - Rt 
them for Divine vengeance, / | | 
Bauch, and ſo wonderfully: lad, are the Socks 
6 of Divine wiſdom, er 37 ar 8 5 
3 ſent his Son into 5 * Gaſſer 
> PET = | 4 | death 


* 
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death for our redemption, at a Ade When 


che wickedneſs of che Jews was great enough | 
to inflict that death upon him; and that act, 


which filled up the meaſure of their ini 
quity,” and brought do] deſtruction upon 
their Reads, opened the'! gate of righteouſneſs, 


and brought ſalvation to mankind: In this 


fituation of the Jews, and under theſe pur- 
5 poſes of Providence; the Baptiſt comes among | 
_ them, and preaches — © Repent ye, for the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand... 


This expreſſion * the kingdom of Hea- 


& yen,” is uſed with ſome variety of means 


ing in e Scripture; 3 its general mt | 
: undoubtedlly, the kingdom” 'of the Meſliah'; 
and, principally,” that Heavenly fate, which, 


4 


through his merits, we hope for 


_ with aview to-which, it 1s called-<'the Vide: — 5 
„ dom of heaven, and, as an introduction 10 | 


which; he hath ſet up his k ngdom over ug 
upon earth; by the diſpenſation of his: Golpel;} 


and che e _ 1 Chriſtian" religioft = 
among mankind.” <A 4 th 2: 3 2 & 61 52 cl ws 
But within this ene pant * | 


of ego 


 pteflion; as f the kingdonf ef the 
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obedient, among his ſubjects: and ĩt ſeems 
to be witk a view to this, that the Baptiſt 

directed his preaching . to the Jews, and ex- 
5 horted them to repentance. For, though re- 
pentance be a ſuitable preparation for the 


55 kingdom of the Meſiah. conſidered in its 


general and ſpiritual meaning, as containing 
the pardon of fin, through Ohriſt; Vet it was 
immediately neceſſary for the Jews, to whom 
the Baptiſt was preaching, as they ſtood, up- 
on the very brink of that deſtruction, which 
2 up their nation not many years af- 
: And, that the Baptiſt had this, particular 
: ec in view, ſeems plain from the prophe- 
cies which foretold his comin g. Malachi 
lays, % Behold; I will ſend you Elijah the 


+, 508 | prophet, before the coping, of the great 


. and terrible day of the Lord.” There are 
but two events which come up 85 this expreſ- 
Gon, of the Prophet—the deſtruction of f Jeru- 
falem, and the general judgment; and, ſurely, 
it is with greater propriety that the Baptiſt 
is called the forerunner. of the former, than 
= of the latter. The deſtruction of Jeruſa- | 
be being then. the object in the prophecy, 
it ſeems reaſonable. to conclude, that, it was 
| the ode likewiſe in the, Baptift's preaching. 
eee that, $0 re "the way for that 
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Sr an. of the Lord, of which Elijah, that 
„the Baptiſt, was to be the preacher, 
8 every valley ſhall be exalted, ' and every 
„ mountain and hill ſhall be made low; _ 
the crooked ſhall be made ſtrait, and the 
„rough places plain”—A deſcription, which, 
however it may ſuit, as it does very well, with 
the preparation of men's tempers for the re- 
ception, of Chriſt's Goſpel, and the removal 
of ſuch obſtacles, as ſhould hinder its propaga- 


tion, yet. moſt remarkably and literally agrees 


with the preparation that was actually made 
for the Roman army, when it advanced, under 


Titus, to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as the 


Jewiſh Hiftorian,. Joſephus, expreſsly relates. 
But the Baptiſt himfelf ſufficiently diſcovers, 
that he had this event in view, when he tells 
tue Jews, that the ax is now laid at the 


% root of the tree; and adviſes them to 
7 * flee from the N e * 
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Then cometh” efus rom Galilee to 5 
I OY obn, to be baptized of hy 5 13 
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E PEN TAN CE was a ſuitable ſub- 


s; and this, the Evangeliſts tell us, 
preached with the encouragement of their 
obtaining remiſſion of their fins, under the 
ceremony of bapt ceremony the Jews 
were no ſtrangers to, or to the common ſig- 

n of it, as it implied a profeſhon of 
g aſide their former manner of life, 

and entering upon a better; and 
well e wilel \ "WII" attended to this preach- 
tiſt was ſent to 


ject of the Baptiſt's preaching to "the : 
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OR 408 | On the Minift ry of | Serm. 108. Ka 
the doctrine he preached was preparatory of 
what Chriſt was to accompliſh ; but did not 

come up to the full meaſure of it, for then 

it would not have been an introduction to 

_ Chriſt's work, but the work itſelf. Thus the 
repentance he preached, which conſiſted in 


© + their laying afide their fins, and entering upon 


a better courſe of life, was fhort of that in- 
ward renewal to a ſpiritual life, which Chriſt 
works in the heart of the penitent, and which 
is the gift of his Holy Spirit. © The baptiſm 
he applied was no more than an external teſti- 
mony of an inward profeſſion; but was not 
. yet the ſign of a covenant between God and 
the penitent. The remiſſion of ſins, conſe- 
quent upon John's baptiſm, was proportion- 
able to the nature of it; which, being no 
more than a teſtimony of men's laying aſide 
their ſins, ſo the remiſſion which followed i it. 
| was an exemption of the puniſhment which 
was threatened to their 5 Thus the Bap- 
tiſt's work was preparatory only of the worx 
of Chriſt, who was to compleat what he had 
1 begun; and to whom the Baptiſt, who well 
Few his own office and character, refers him- 
ſelf, ſaying unto the people, that they ſhould 
believe on him which ſhould come after 


8 * 


15 unta | 


AT | 1 indeed e you with water- 
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* unto repentance; but he that cometh after 5 
* me is mightier than I, he ſhall baptize vou 


>: Fe with the Holy Ghoſt,” ” — Whence Fa 2p No 


ad baptifan which Jobs enjoined, e was 
the farther requiſite of faith to attend them; 
' which, like the others, being: preparatory of a 
Higher faith, was at preſent of pg omg 8 
The Baptiſt, as the Evangeliſt ſays of Him, 
was not that light, but was ſent to ber 1 
1 neſs of that light; and that faith which is © 
due to a witneſs, was required in thoſe W —•u. 
attended the Baptiſt's preaching. He did not 


propoſe himſelf as the object of theit faith 5 


bad he done fo, inſtead of being the harbin« 
ger of Chriſt, he would have ſupplanted him; 
ſuch a faith in John, inſtead of Preparing 
men for a faith in Chriſt, would have pre 
vented it: but he told them, there was ons 
coming mightier than he, who ſhould, when: 


Is came, be the object of their ieren | The 


telling ing them this, they were to believe him. 
Ta this baptiſm. of John Chriſt dates 


bim. He had hitherto lived in obſcu- 


rity with his parents at Nazareth, but in 
perfect innocence, and with ſtrict obedie ace * 


do that law, Which he was come to remove 2 


M6 bhi nat enter * his miniſtry till after a 


ww 


| þ a : "of 1AM 


o OD Mont 2 5 47 Si 
competen time, ſtaying long enough to per- 
2 the law, before he ſet it aſi dle 
But, at the age of about thirty years, lis - 
quitted his obſcurity, and; intending now: to 
enter upon his miniſtry, repaired to the banks 
: of a or I where | John Was baptizing, there 
to take che bene eee into his ns; 
| Aken we PEI FO ah: Chrin; was uh 
| tirely free from fin, and conſequently that he 
had no need of ' repentance, it is natural to 
allt, What occaſion he had for John's bap- 
time This thought, we ſee, was ſtirring in 
dhe Baptiſt's mind When he faid to Chrift; 
< I have need to be baptized of thee, and 
, comeſt thou to me To which Chriſt 
. raplies,. £6 Suffer it to be ſo'now ; for thus it 
„ behoveth us to fulfil all righteouſnefs. 
The baptiſm of John was of Divine appoint- 
ment: : [the obfervance of which, therefore, 


Te: 5 a zr befor the Jos; and cu 


N Having performed all other righte-| 
 ouſneſs, and complied with every other infti- 
tution, he would not omit this; that he, who: 

| wa c to remove the tranſgreſſions of 


OO 0 — wich him none of 1 
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on: and very ſuitably did Chriſt: 3 
giving his teſtimony to the uſe of an inſtitu- 
tion, which was appointed to prepare men for 
what he himſelf was coming to do and toteachz 
and the more ſo; as this circumſtance” of — 
baptized himſelf, would hereafter rong. 
I dignify the ap Ine he thought *. 
to enjoin his followers.” nn, 
But che great and immediate uſe of 


q 


rod recourſe" to John's baptiſm gt 
he might thereby receive the Divine cal. 
ge Bee aracter and buſmneſss. 
This he had in a very remarkable manner 2 
fol! when he was come up out of the was 
ter, and whilſt he was devoutly engaged in 
Prayer, the heavens opened, and the Hely 
_ Ghoſt" deſcended in a bodily ſhape, like a 
dove, upon him; and there came a voice from 
heaven, faying—* Thou art my beloved one; 
| IE whom I am well pleaſcd. 
auch was the appearance” Weh attended 
— 115 baptiſm of Chriſt; when the heavens 
opened, to proclaim” that miniſtry, the bufi- 
neſs of which was to open heaven to man- 
kind. And thus did the three perſons of the 
| Holy - Trinity, each in his proper ſymbol; 
concur in ſetting forth that ſalvation, which 
IF had TOTO nou RD e of _ 
worlds. 


Os 


422 Or the Miniſtry of Serm. 108. 
world the Father, in the voice which was 
 detivered-; the Son, in human fleſh ; and the 
—_ Ghoſt, in the appearance of the dove. 
ö The Holy Spirit! 8 deſcending like A; dove, 
Naat en ride ik, andwhich/» return- 
ing with an olive leaf, brought him the joyful 
aſſurance that the flood and the anger of God 
was abated; that the earth was Tee . 
ſextility, and man his ſecurity and peace. This 
Dird, which was thus the r ee eee, 
ciliation, and of the reparation. of the earth, 
is. repreſented as attending upon the baptiſm of 
Chriſt, and moſt fitly indicates the reconcilia- 
tion and reparation of man, which that bap-- 
tiſm introduced: nor did it leſs fitly indicate 
the qualities of that Divine perſon on whom it 
Aghied, whoſe human ſoul the Holy Spirit of 
God had, from his birth, inſpired with meek - 


neſs, innocence, ſimplicity, and love; and nows/ 


dy this external appearance, gave a public, teſ- | 
timony of its work, and proclaimed it to the 
world. When God is pleaſed to give external 
repreſentations or ſymbols of his bleflipgs, we. 


may be well aflured of their propriety. The 


_dove, which hovered over the head of Chriſt; 
fitly repreſerited the innocent meekneſs of his 


try FART: life, as e ne bonnes which, 


afterwards 
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Akterwards fell on the Apoſtles, ck 


| fervor of their miniſtry, 8 e 


0 pe to the world. 


The voice from 3 on this 3 | 


was highly ſolemn and important Thon 


* art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
. pleaſed. This Divine teſtimony to the cha- 
be ue of Chriſt, fatisfies us whom we have for 


the author of our ſalvation ; who he was who 
Was come down from heaven, and was now en- 


tering upon that gracious miniſtry, by which 


be would lead mankind thither. The Son of 


God; the beloved Son of God; the Son i an 
whom he was well pleaſed — As if, by thus 


_ earneſtly expreſſin g his own love — Chriſt, 


God. would as earneſtly recommend him to. 


the love and adoration of mankind; and at 


the ſame time, as earneſtly aſſure them . the 
ſalvation he was come to work. © + 

This deſerves our ſerious ad As 1 

s the great ſupport of our religious hope and 


obedience. However unable we may be to 
| comprehend, yet we may well rely on the 
teſtimony of God for believing our Saviour's 
Divinity, and ſhould be cautious how we 
make light of ſo important an article of our 
faith: for, if the author of our ſalvation be 
not God, 15 our faith is vain, and we are 255 in 
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44 On the Min; Ny of Serm. 108. 
e gur And For what is our faith, but our re- 
deinption from the guilt andpuniſhment of fin? 
and, what is that redemption worth, if man, if 
any created: being, hath Wrought it? If the 
kws of God's 'dominiort be violated, ' if the 
Majeſty of Heaven be offended,” no ſubj ject of : 
God's dominion, wherever placed, can repair 
that violation, or atone for the offence. No 


man, no creature, can make atonement unto 


God for himſelf, much leſs for others. Ei- 
_ ther, therefore, men are not aware what they : 
| are doing, when they make light of Chriſt's 


divinity, or they are deſperately diſpoſed; 


ſince, by ſetting aſide Chriſt's divinity,” they 


ſet aſide man's — and, if the re- 
demption which the Goſpel holds forth to us 
be ſet aſide, what becomes of the obedience 
and the hopes which are expreſsly placed up- 
bon it? It is the comfortable aſſurance We 
hate, that the Son of God is our redeen - 
our miediator, that ſets us at work with our 
obedience; and the hope, which he hath given 
us, that ſupports us in it the hope of heaven, 
Which no created being can diſpoſe of, and 
which the Son of the God of heaven hathi ſet 
before us. Moſes, the greateſt prophet among 
mien, under the direction of God, could lead 
hoe Tiraclites out of their e ondage 
5 2 | eee 


„ and 


# : 


| "Lam FEY Fon the Bent. J 
into the land of Canaan; but it muſt be one 
greater than Moſes who can deliver mankind 
from the bondage of ſin, and conduct them 
to heaven. Accordingly we find, that When 
Chriſt, at his baptiſm, was entering upon this 

greater work, and God was pleaſed to give 
teſtimony to his character, he is dignified by: 
à much higher title than was ever TOI to 
Moſes: of Moſes, God ſaid, He is my 
e ſervant; but of Chriſt, he Gm, « Thon 
s art my Son: and of their miracles, Which 
_ doubtleſs are 10 work of God, it is obſerv- 
able, that God wrought them by the hand of 
1 Moſes, as his inſtrument, which was ſufficient 
for proving his Divine miſſion ; but Chrif 1 
- wrought them himſelf; which goes higher, 
, and amounts to a proof of his ane 
This teſtimony, which God was pleaſed to: | 
give of Chriſt's > ity” at his entrance n 
His miniſtry, the was afterwards. pleaſed: to re 
peat, during his diſcharge of it, at the ug 
| Gguration on the mount; where he confirnis, | 
not only his title, but the buſineſs he came 
upon This is my beloved Son, i OR 
I am well [pleaſed ; hear ye him? re- 
pv, recommended as he was by 9 dane 
nials from the God of heaven, and ci, 


chene was: WY 2 a; a * 


7 
3117 


14 


4r6 5 0 150 Mini ry mY Sed. 606. 
the Suren of mankind, he moſt highly de- 
ferves'to be heard. It was not a Soerates or a 
Plato, it was not a prophet, whom God thus 
commands men to hear and attend to; but it 


was his only begotten and beloved Son.—As 
if God ſhould fay, © He whom I have ſent 


among you from my boſom, ſhall beſt inform 


you of my will he who is the Son of my 
Nature, ſhall beſt remove the guilt and pu- 
niſhment of your fins; and, the Son, in 
© whom I am well pleaſed,” ſhall beſt recon- 
cile me to mankind : he ſhall ſhew you the 
way to righteouſneſs and to life; he ſhall teach 
you your duty here, and bring you to the _ 
pineſs of my kingdom in heaven hereafter.” 
Let us then diligently hear him; and not 
| 1 but honour him. When we re- 


lect on the ſolemn teſtimony which the voice 


of God gave to the dignity of Chriſt, let us 
take care how we refuſe him the adoration 
that is due to him. When God hath aſſert- 


ed Chriſt's Divinity, and ſaid to him, Thou 


n art my Son, conſider what it is ta deny 
tat Divinity, and to tell God, He is not thy 


Son. — The ſophiſtry of man will never ſup- 


Port his impiety in contradicting God ;- and. 
when Chriſt, from his tribunal, ſhall hereaf- 


ter al n why __ have refuſed him 
3 » : | 1 in -_ dhe 


derm. 108. Fobn the Boptift. Ru 
| the honour due to his Divinity, they will 
| hardly have the courage to anſwer—Becauſe 
ve did not 7hink it due to you. 

And let us not only hear and honour; but 
let us love and obey this only begotten and 
beloved Son of God. When we reflect on the _ 
ſolemnity with which his miniſtry was open- 
ed, we cannot forget the deſign with which 
it was opened, or think on both, without 
thinking on ourſelves, and how we ought to 


behave in conſequence of what God, his Son, | 


and his Holy Spirit, have done for our falya- 
tion. It will little avail us to honour the Son 
of God for the miniſtry he undertook on our 


behalf, if we do not heartily join our beſt e- 


deavours for promoting the end for which he 
_ undertook it; as he has given us the means, 
we muſt be diligent and fincere in applying 


them for our ſalvation ; otherwiſe, the greater 
his glory at his entrance upon his miniſtry, ” 


the greater will be our confuſion at his en- 

trance upon his tribunal, ſhould we be found 
_ unfruitful under the inſtructions he gave us, 
and unworthy of the redem teat he wrou nat b 
for us. | f 
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| 3. but grace and 
truth. The 1 9 7 beſide the general. 
mony he gave of Chriſt, that he ſheuld be N 
one mightier than he, teſtifies more parti» . _ 


_ culacly of him, in what reſpects he ſhould;be 
5 mightier : % I.“ fays he, baptize with wa- 


4 ter; but 3 ſtandeth one among you, 
| « 5 ſhall baptize with the Holy Ghoſt?” — 
l exhort you to repent, of your ſins; but 
behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 

= 7 the ſins of the world N. 


> 


The. miniſt 7 


duced by that of tl Baptiſt, £ o it is diſtin- 
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— On the Minifiry | Serm. 109. 
guiſhed, in my text, from the miniſtry of Mo- 


ſes, and that too with a mark of preference: 
« The law was given by Moſes; but grace 


Fo and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt.” 


By the law here, is meant that part of the | 
Jewith religion which was delivered to them 


by Moſes upon Mount Sinai :—I fay, that 


part of the Jewiſh religion ; becauſe the law 


given upon Mount Sinai was not the whole 
of the Jewiſh religion, properly ſo called. 


The covenant, which God made with Abra- 


ham, was made before the law, and ſubſiſted 


under the law; and the purport of this cove- 
nant was, juſtification by faith in, that perſon | 


who ſhould hereafter bring 8 with him an uni- 
| verfal bleſſing, to recover mankind from the 


fal curſe, which had paſſed upon them 
at the fall. This covenant,” as the Apoſtle 


5 expreſely ſays, 4 which was before confirmed 


6 of God in Chriſt, the law, which was four 


= hundred and thirty years after, could not diſ- 


*©znful.” It was therefore ſubſiſting, in its 


full force, with and under the law given by 


Moſes ; and, whether it was much or little 


| Mtended to, was a very material part, nay, 


was the true foundation of the Jewiſh reli- 


gion. The law, as the Apoſtle farther 


F 


e by a added becauſe of. Se I gh, 30 
CCC _ 


seem. 109. of Fe % ef EY 
that is, it was given, as well for other reaſons, 
as becauſe it would be a means of ſhewing 
men their proneneſs to ſin, by their frequent 


4 tranſgreſſions c of it; and, conſequently, of pre- 


paring them for the acceptance of Chriſt's 
| Goſpel, which was to bring with it the re- 
miſſion of their ſins. Men'muſt firſt be con- 
vinced they are ſinners, before they feel them- 
| felves diſpoſed to aſk pardon of their fins; 13 
and what more natural method to convince 
them they are ſinners, than to give them a 
law, and let them try what they can do in 
yielding a due obedience to it? It is true, they 7 
| had already the law of reaſon within them'; F 
but, perhaps, the breaches of a poſitive law, 
| conſiſting of external ordinances, are more de- 
terminate and convincing than the breaches of 
the inward law of our own reaſon; which v we : 
are too apt to diſſemble, if not to juſtify. 
The law given by the miniſtry of Moſes 75 
upon Mount Sinai, it is well known, conſiſt- 
ed of precepts or ſtatutes which were moral, 
ceremonial, and political: and this ſyſtem of 5 
ſtatutes, conſidered as delivered by Moſes, is 
meant by the law, as we meet with that ex- 
preſſion in the Goſpels; though in the Epiſ- 
tles the ſame expreſſion. has” ſomewhat 2 
Arent meanin * where W 1 only b 
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ceremonial bert of this ſyſtem, and that too 
adered in oppoſition to the reformation or 


xemoval of them, which Chriſt had intro- 
f duced; which oppoſition, WC know, gave 
the Apoſtles mi 


h trouble in their preaching | 
the Goſpel. Sl 


e ens 8 chat che 8 


text before us ſays, The law was given by 


: ginal, and therefore undo 


"I vr; 


* Moſes” (that is, the whole Jewiſh law) hi 

grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt: 
Where, as I have obſerved, a EA Py 

_ > hinted between the law of Moſes and the Goſ- 
peel of Chrift ; and the preference is given to 


the. latyer,. on this account, that grace and 


4 truth were by it. From 


. 


whence, 8 we are not to conclude 
any thing to the diſparagement of the law of 


Moſes; which was manifeſtly, of Divine ori- 


btedly true; and. 
nfidering the great uſe and deſign of it, was 
an extraordinary; inſtance of [Divine grace and 


5 favor to. the Je vidh. people in. particular, and 
10 mankind in general. Its uſe and deſign, - 
Was to point at that very ſalvation which the | 


Goſpel of Chriſt introduced; and ſo. far an 
che ſame i 


«6 F 
s 


| 42 an the doe Sn PE: the 4 


: Vt" 


— 
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fame 3 becauſe, in truth, it was the Mt 
Son of God who Tet forth both the law and 

the Goſpel ; the former, by the miniſtration of 
Moſes, the latter, in his own perſon, and incar- 
nate: and a very material point of preference 


this is, which the Goſpel has above the law, | 5 | 


and which carfies in it the higheſt demonſtra- 
fion of Divine grace towards man that the 
Son of ; who forſook not his glory to ſet 


forth the lar, forſook it to ſet forth the Gol- 


pel; which he did not deliver in the terrors of 
Divine majeſty, as on Mount Sinai; but con- 


deſcended to deliver it in 95 bumllity of our | : 


/ own nature. 1 
The law of Moſes, bole it had the fame 


author, and the fame ultimate end in view. 


that the Goſpel of Chriſt has (and ſo far 
Was upon an equality of merit with. it) yet, 
| being appointed for inttodueing Chriſt's Goſ- 
pel, it muſt, in the very nature of 1 it, be in- 
ferior to that to which it ſerved as an intto- 
duction, as every ſubordinate means 'is Batu- | 

rally inferior e es * k rv es. But, 1 T 

| EF arly, ' | . | £5 TS = . 
I. The aw being, as * Apoitie tte it, 

5 but 6 the ſhadow of things to come,” an da 5 
ſetting forth only the emblethatical rep repreſeri=. 3 
baden TRY what was tod be TOW belle 5 
| . 5 Be * under 


$ | 


. " 
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under the Goſpel, muſt needs be as much in- 
ferior to the Goſpel, both in dignity and truth, 
as the ſhadow is inferior to the ſubſtance, or 
as a promiſe is to the accompliſhment of it: 
a promiſe muſt needs be inferior in truth to the 

| accompliſhment, becauſe it is. the accompliſh- 


ment alone which makes a promiſe true; and | 


this ſhews the right meaning of the expreſſion 
in my text, that ** truth came by Jeſus Chriſt:” 


where truth is to be underſtood, not in oppo- 


ſition to falſehood; for the law of Moſes was 
as true as the Goſpel of Chriſt; but in oppo- 
ſition to a promiſe or repreſentation going 

before; which promiſe the law contains and 
the Goſpel accompliſhes. Our Saviour ſays, 


. came not to deſtroy the law, but to ful- 


fil it.” This declaration reaches over the 
Whole law, as delivered by Moſes. To ful- 


ll is either to accompliſh, if it refers to any 


5 thing prophetically delivered; or to Perfect, | 

„ refers to any thing which admits of im- 
: provemen t. In the former ſenſe, Chriſt ful- 
_ flled the ceremonial part of the law, which. 
being typical, and preparatory to his work in 

the falvation of nian, was truly prophetical of 


it; and, conſequently, was accompliſhed by. 


the performance of it. In the latter ſenſe, he 
2 E . n m? 


. ; 


N 
we? N 


g 1025 109. f Jeu Cm. as 
proved it by more diſtinct precepts,” and by 
ſublimer promiſes, as well as ſtronger affiſt= 
ance in the diſcharge of it: but he deſtroyed 
nothing; he did not deſtroy the ceremonial 

part of the law, any more than he deſtroyed 

the ancient prophecies which foretold his 
coming; they were accompliſhed, not de- 
ftroyed: 6d, for the political part of the 
law, that being calculated to ſupport and diſ- 


tinguiſh the Jews as a peculiar nation, and 


that national ſyſtem and diſtinction being in- 


ſittituted to ſerve a particular purpoſe, namely, 


the introduction of Chriſt; when that pur- 

poſe was anſwered, the national diſtinction 
was no longer of uſe; and that falling, the pe- £ 
_ culiar laws which ſupported it, fell with it; 


aud can no. more be ſaid to be deſtroyed, chan 


any human law is ſaid to be ſo, when it has 
anſwered the purpoſe for which it was made. 
It is obſolete, it ceaſes; I is not es 9s my 
deſtroyed. 5 
e . bong as tha Apo fiyles "» | 
_ 0 the. miniſtration of death and  condemna- 
* tion, (2 Cor. iii. 7, 9.) challenging an ex- 
act obedience, and denouncing a curſe upon 
tranſgreſſion, muſt needs be inferior in point 


ef grace to the Goſpel, which propoſes remjſ=' | 


oe of Has to the 3 The ——— 


= 
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 finleſs, but the Goſpel accepts ſincere, obedi- 
ence; which, though imperfect, is made ac- 
ceptable to God through the ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt. Under the Goſpel men are not ſo 
much obnoxious for offending, as for continu- 
ing obſtinate in their. offences: and mercy is 
now denied, not for fin committed, but for 
perſiſting in fin without repentance. This is 
a great difference between the law and the 
| Goal and makes the former as much infe- 
rior to the latter as death is to life, as con- 
demnation is to pardon. And here, likewiſe, 
we are to obſerve, © that when it is ſaid, 
Grace came by jeſus Chriſt, the word 
grace is to be underſtood, not in oppoſition 
to the want of God's er, or his regard to- 
wards man; which was conſpicuous enough 
in the appointment of the law, ſince, though 
the law did not itfelf give life, it was ap- 
pointed to introduce what did; and, therefore, 
grace here is to be underſtood in oppeſition to 
. condenination, which the law of Moſes did not 
provide againſt ; but for which there is an effec- 


| 5 tual remedy provided in the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


3. We may obſerve farther, that the ſyſtem 

ww” laws given by Moſes, though it had a diſ- 

tant v view to the ROY of Chriſt, EO > 
„ | : . . | 


an; 
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vernment of a rebellious and obſiingte people; 
it was a ſyſtem of laus ſet up for f the go 
vernment of the Jewiſh ſtate; and therefore, 
like other pilates OS, was directed to the 
outward acts of obedience, more than to the 
_ inward diſpoſition. of the heart; but the law 
of Chriſt's Goſpel is of a different kind, cal- 
culated, not for political government, but for 
the government of our affections 224 diſpoſi- 


long ſince pointed out, even whilſt the law of 


Moſes was ſubſiſting. For thus God ſpake - 
by his prophet Jeremiah Behold the days 
t come, that I will make a new covenant 
e with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the houſe . 


of Judah; not according to the covenant 


e that I made | 
that I took them by the hand to bring 


eee the land of Egypt; but this 


ſhall be the covenant that I will make with 
„ them — I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts.” 
(Jer. 2xxi. 31.) This prophecy is quoted and 
applied by St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews ; and therefore we cannot be miſ- 
taken in underſtanding it as ſpoken of Chriſt's 
_ Goſpel; which is thus plainly ft forth as a 
. . 9 but for the 


tions. And this deſign of Chriſt's law was 


with their fathers in the dax 


IOW 5 
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5 n diſpoſition of the heart —Our obe- 
go dience and righteouſneſs, under the law of 
2 Chriſt, is, as the NO: calls it, a reaſon- 
able ſervice; not that obedience to the 
law of Moſes was an unreaſonable ſervice ; for 


_ © God: had commanded it; but our righteouſ- 5 


neſcs is chiefly the employment of our reaſon- 
able faculties, and not ſo much the labour of 
our bodies, as was the righteouſneſs of the 

Jews, which was buſied about ſo many and 


ſo burdenſome external ceremonies. And yet, 


perhaps, it may be ſuggeſted, that our ſpiri- 
tual obedience, if it be more reaſonable, is alſo 
more difficult, than the obſervance of ordi- 
nances. It is true:—and moreover, we are 
always to remember, that though the rigour 
af the law be abated under the Goſpel, yet 
tthde Evangelical obedience is ſtricter than that 
under the law Except your righteouſneſs 
exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and 
<<; Phariſees, ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” ſays our Saviour. But 
then conſider, we have greater aſſiſtance in the 
performance of it. The miniſtration of the 
< Spirit attends the law of the Spirit: and, 
i the diſpenſation under which we live, ſur- 
_ + paſſes all other diſpenſations, we are ſtrength- 
e N what f is W of us in a 
5 1 | © ma # 
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manner as fig ſurpaſſing what was adminiſter- a 
ed in former diſpenſations. That important 
help to obedience and holineſs, which we de- 


| rive from the Spirit of God in our hearts, is 


2 very material part. of that gtace which came . 
by Jeſus. Chriſt, | This help is expreſsly pro- 


miſed in the Goſpel; and is not promiſed 'in 
the law of Moſes ;. which, therefore, on this 
account, is as much inferior to the Goſpel, 
as the knowledge of a law is inferior. to; the 
ability of performing it. This is a matetial 2 
improvement in the Goſpel above the laws _ 
and it were well if thoſe who profeſs todive 
under the Goſpel, would be careful t W 
improvement in their behaviour, ſuitable 7 | 
the law, they live under, and the afliftance 
5 Which is offered them for living up te A os 
ta? In the fourth and laſt place, we may 
\ ERS that the Goſpel hath this preference 


above the law of Moſes, that it hath a much = 


greater extent, and is founded on a much 
greater promiſes. The law of Moſes was na- 
tional, confined to the Jews only; the Goſpel 
of Chriſt is univerſal; and, according to th 
| command: he gave his diſciples, 6 goes into all 


tte world, and teaches all nations.” The law 


of Moſes was ſupported on temporal rewards 
in the preſent life: the Goſpel of Chriſt pro- 
eee, in the A to 9 7 


— 


„ 1 On the „ Serm. 109. 
not excluding, but much promoting, in the 
mean time, the true happineſs of the preſent. 
It is 80 8 indeed, that good men, under 
| the law, did look for more than temporary 


promiſes ; but this is no objection to what is 


| Here aſſerted, that the promiſe of eternal life 
belongs peculiarly to the Goſpel : for the 
compariſon we ha ve been conſidering lies be- 
tween the law of Moſes and the Goſpel of 
Ohriſt; but this hope of a better ſtate, which 
Sock men had under the law, they derived 
not from the law of Moſes, but from the re- 
lion delivered down to them from Abraham; 
Which attended the law of Moſes, and was 
_ - the only ſpiritual ſupport of it. From Hence 
| the fathers drew their hopes" of à better life 
after this; not from the law of Moſes, which, 
26 it was limited to the people of the Jews, 
d was it limited to the preſent life. Vet 
even with reſpect to this 18 which good 
men of old derived from the religion of Abra - 
ham, when it is com pared with-the certainty 
of eternal life, as expreſsly ſet forth in the 
| Goſpel of Chriſt, the latter muſt ſurely- be 
allowed to have made, 3 not the f 
diſeovery, yet the firſt promiſe ; ad So eo 
diſcovery of it. 
Kiste, Hewitt, that, 2 to the pre- 
7 ſent _ of 823 N it is not univerſally 
pPirofeſſed 
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profeſſed in the world; but neither is this any 
' objection to what is here aſſerted of its extent 

over all nations. Scripture aſſures us it ſhall 
overſpread the world; but it has not told us 
when : and the circumſtance, that there are 
ſtill many nations not illuminated by it, is no 
more an objection now, than it was at firſt, 
when only the land of Judea enjoyed it. The 


bleſſings of Providence are gradual ; and God 


bath his own times in his. own hands. One 
thing we are ſure of, that the purpoſes and 
Promiſes of God cannot fail; and, however 

gradual the knowledge of the Goſpel may be 
before it covers the earth, yet the falvation 
purchaſed by the facrifice of Chriſt, as it was 
. purchaſed for all men, will reach to all men 

who do not diſqualify themſelves for it. He 
was © the Lamb ſlain from the beginning of 
the world,” and will be ſo to the end of it: 
his interpoſition in favour of man took effect 


before he was known on earth, and will do ſo 


where he is unknown. His merits are not 


limited by place and time; and (which is a 


matter worthy our moſt ſerious attention) thoſe 
Who have never known him, may be ſaved by 
him, whilſt thoſe who have known him, but 
have ee him ; ſhall in be reſected. 
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SERMON "Oe 


cuntsr- s PREDICTION or HIS SUFFER= 
INS AND DEATH. 


3 Jon N xii. 19. 


Now I tell you before it come, that 4 1 * 
come to Paſs, ” 5 believe is I am be. 


H E deſign of our parker: 8 - g 
” was not to open at once the Whole 
| e of his diſpenſation; but gradually to 


= prepare men for it, by improving their notions 


of the moral law, and withdrawing: them 
from. their attachment-ta their preſent teach - 
ers, the Scribes and Phariſees. Agreeably to 
this purpoſe, our Saviour dilivered himſelf in 
parables; under which he covertiy ſet. forth 
the nature, deſign, and progreſs of the diſpen- : 
_- ſation he was come to- eſtabliſh; which pa- 
rables he did not explain to the rulets and 
people, becauſe they were not worthy of them; 
Vor. III. " = 
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but he explained them to his diſciples, be- 
cauſe it was to be their buſineſs to Hr 
and explain them to others. | 

Thus far our Saviour acquitted himſelf like 
a wiſe and able teacher; but there is an ob- 
ſervation, which will farther ſhew, that he 
was a teacher © ſent from God; and that he 
was the Meſſiah: and this is, that, in his 
preaching, he delivered himſelf, not only in 
parables, but in prophecy.” 

One material inſtance of this prophetic ſpi- 
rit, which Jeſus ſhewed in his preaching, was, 
that he diſcovered a knowledge of the hearts 
of men. This is a circumſtance in our Sa- 
viour's preaching, which a reader is apt to 
| pafs over inattentively, or, however, without 

feeling that attention to it, which they muſt 

| have felt; to whom he was ſpeaking. Such 

knowledge is, doubtleſs, a privilege peculiar 5 

to God, or to thoſe whom God peculiarly in- 
ſpires with it. The woman of Samaria at once 
concluded Jefus to be the Meſſiah, becauſe he 
ſwo truly told her. all things that ever ſhe 
eie The concluſion was a natural one; 
and yet, it was poſſible that a ſtranger, as Je- 
ſus then e ee to her, might, in the na- 
tural way of information, have come at the 
e of ber N es and have 
POW Il: C190 15 Ones | 
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ſurprized her with the like exact 2ccount of 
it: the concluſion, therefore, is much ſtronger 
for the Divine miſſion of him, who ſhews 
that he is acquainted, not only with paſt facts, 
but with the preſent thoughts of men; which 
our Saviour ſhewed in many inſtances; and 
the diſcovery he made of this knowledge was 
well adapted for enforcing his doctrine of ſin- 
cerity, and ſerving God in ſpirit and in truth; 
fince his hearers were hereby convinced, that 
tbe inſpection of Chriſt would follow his doc- 
trine, and that he would judge of that ſince- 
rity and purity which he enjoined. Nor was 
this knowledge of the heart leſs ſuitably | 
adapted for attending another part of the pro- 
phetic faculty, which' diſtinguiſhed the preach- - + 
ing of our Saviour, and which ſhewed itſelf 
in foretelling future events. A knowledge of 
the heart, and a knowledge of future events, 
are both prerogatives of Divinity; and, where 
the former evidently ſhews itſelf attending 
upon prophetic declarations” of future Os 5 
it eſtabliſhes the credit of ſuch declarations ;' 
ſince it requires not à greater Power to KW 2 
future events, than it does to know the 
thoughts of the heart; ar 
are TON Vat _ _— me: ar # yell believe”. 5 
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and therefore, if we 
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- The parables. of our Saviour were, indeed; ; 
a ſort of prophecy, ſo far as they ſet forth the 
future events belonging to his diſpenſation ; 
but there were other inftances in his preach- 
ing, which more OY. fall Nudge. ck: de- 
nomination. N 
He foretold his own. W FOR 5 re- 
ſurrection, at firſt obſcurely and in figure; 
but afterwards more plainly, as the time ap- 
proached. But all this n fo contrary to 
what his diſciples expected of the Meſſiah, 
that * they underſtood it not. And our Sa- 
viour himſelf, hen he foretold theſe things to 
them, ſhewed, that he did not expect his pre- 
dictions ſhould have ſo ah a eee effect 
upon them, as a diſtant one hereafter Now 
<< Falk you,” ſays he, before: it come to 
wo paſs”. (he does not _ that ye may be aſ- 
ſured it will come to paſs, but) * that when 
* it is come to paſs, ye may believe.” —The 
effect of his predictions was not to confirm 
their preſent expectations, but their * 
faith; and the intent of Jeſus, in delivering 
them, was, not that the diſciples eee 5 
look forward from his predictions to ot 
event, but that they ſhould! hereafter look 
back ward from the event to the prediction; 
that ſo "_ ens be ee ma he uh 5 
2 %%% - had 
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nad ſo accurately foretold what had happen- ' 
ened, was truly the Mefliah ; and might learn, 
that the event itſelf, however ſurprizing and 
melancholy, was not merely the effect of men's 
malice, but an event of God's appointment; 
aa leſſon, which would hereafter be of ſingu- 
lar uſe to them; ſince, in conſequence of their 
cConviction, that it was an event of God's ap- 
pointment, they would feel this farther aſ- 
ſurance, that God, who will never forſake his 
own appointments, would infallibly ſupport 
them under it. 5 
TwWo things more N Joſs ſet Ion | 
- = them, relative to his approaching death - 
and ſufferings; namely, the neceſſity of it, 
and the benefit ariſing from it. Theſe im- 
Portant points the diſciples did not underſtand 
till afterwards; at preſent they received what 
- Jeſus ſaid upon them, as hints of ſomething 
melancholy, which was to happen to him, 
chey knew not 5 and 3 they 4 not 
care to think of. 3 
Thus, when 8 of 5 Gun 3 . 
were come to the paſſover, were deſirous of 
ſeeing him, he made this reply ;—** The hour 
is come, that the Son of man ſhould be 
e glorified. Verily, verily, I fay unto you, _ 
0p a: a corn of wheat fall into the 3 
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6: and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
< bringeth forth much fruit.” ¶ John xii. 24.) 
— This fimilitude is well adapted for pointing 


at the neceſſity and the benefits of Chriſt's death. 


Theie were points, which Jeſus had then full 
before him; which ſupported his own human 
nature againſt what he ſaw approaching, and 
- which he ſets forth in this familiar manner to 
his diſciples for their ſupport, When they 
ſhould come to underſtand its meaning. 
A grain of wheat muſt be ſown in the 
earth, and die, in order to bring forth fruit: 
and Chriſt muſt ſuffer death, in order to * : 
the ſalvation of man. . 
I! he neceſſity, in both EF reſts upon the 
appointment of God, who hath thought 1 
ſo to order it. If we carry our enquiry far- 
ther, we ſeek not wiſely ; ; and if, becauſe we. 
cannot fatisfy our enquiry. beyond this point, 
we will not be ſatisfied with what lies within 
it, we act madly... God bath fo thought fit to 
_ appoint, that Chriſt ſhould take human nature 
upon him, and ſuffer death, to procure the fal- 
vation of man; this once appointed by the 


will of God, and Chriſt having. voluntarily | 
condeſcended to become man for this purpoſe, 


it was neceſſary he ſhould ſuffer death to ac- 
ear 2 it . in e of the 


1 Divine 
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Divine appointment—no other neceſſity can 
we reach. To aſk what neceſlity there was. 


for this, previous to the Divine appointment 
of it; what that fitneſs was, which deter- 

. God to this method of man's ſalvation, 
is ſurely carrying our enquiry too far. It is 
true, we are creatures endued with reaſon ; ; 


| 5 but this, ſurely, does not give us a right to 


| aſk God what queſtions we pleaſe about his 


conduct, and to have our queſtions anſwered, 5 
Senſible, ſober men, expect not this from 


carthly kings What then are they who in- 
fiſt upon it from the King of Heaven ? and, 


becauſe they are diſappointed, diſown his go- 


vernment, and blaſpheme his name! 


He would not deſerve an anſwer, who ſhould | 


alk a reaſon why God hath ſo ordered it, that 


corn ſhould not grow unleſs it be ſown; but, 
what ſhould we think of him, Who, becauſe 


nobody could give him a ſatisfactory anſwer 5 
to ſuch filly queſtion, ſhould reject the bounty 7 
of God, and refuſe to ſow his corn? The 
_ Infidel, indeed, might help him to one of his 
arguments — and tell him — that his grain 
might have produced its fruit a better way, 
without the trouble and expence of tiling, 5 
plowing, and ſowing; and that, as a wiſe 


1 9 mut order all things in the beſt and 


1 . thorteſt | 


* 
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ſhorteſt way, this order for ſowin g. ,&c, 
can be no order of bis, but is all an im 
oſition.— But this fine argument, as it would 
not keep the huſbandman from ſtarving, ſo 
neither Nel it help him to pity, if he does. 
Our Saviour's conduct in this matter ſhews 
us a rule for our reaſoning upon it“ Not 
e my will, but thine be done. Our Saviour 
knew, what we in vain demand to know— 
the ſecret. counſels of God ; from what reaſons 
in the Divine mind his own voluntary pro- 
poſal, and God's appointment, of this method 
for man's ſalvation proceeded; yet we find him, 
in his human nature, reaſoning up no higher 
than the Divine appointment : that neceſſity 
of his death, which was conſequent to the 
will and appointment of God, was all he took 


0 ſupport his conduct in meeting it; he had | 


no recourſe to any reaſons of neceſſity, previ- 
ous to the appointment; and, if this was ſuf-. 
_ ficient for our Saviour's conduct, it ſhould be 
{ufficient for « our . 
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SERMON CXL.. 


THE rassloR or oUR SAYTOUR, | 


Jon xii. 44. 


Es @ corn of wheat fall into the e ant. 


die, it abideth alone; but 7 Fi it op if 1 
_ much FO : 


A F that 1 in tits 8 
J ing, delivered himſelf, not only in para- 
bles, but in prophecy; and, that he propheſied 


+ | his own death and ſufferings ; ſetting forth 


the neceflity of it, and the benefit ariſing 
from it, and placing the neceſſity of 1 it on *he 8 
will and appointment of God. 955 | 
We come now to attend the cooling | 
ment of what was thus divinely appointed. 
And here Jeſus compleated his character; 
ſhewing himſelf to be not only a teacher, but 
a2 Redeemer: others before him had taught, 
3 _ had EEE? 1 no one 1 
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him, or after him, ever died for the ſalvation, 
not only of thoſe 5 e but of al man- 5 
T 
. ah. which 15 1 3 
was a cup of bitterneſs; which, though he 
had voluntarily propoſed to drink, yet, when 
he now faw it ſet before him, in his father's 
hand, he ſhuddered at the draught. ¶ Jobn xii, 
27.)— Now is my ſoul troubled, and what 
„ ſhall I ay?” No wonder he was troubled, 


fince © in all things he was made like un- 


to us his brethren, fin only excepted.” As 
he took our nature, ſo he took our feelings 
upon him; and, as he could thence judge of 
our infirmities, ſo may we judge what was 
his ſtate of mind, when the terrors of death 
were before him, and advancing to lay hold 
a. 
But, though the 0 nature of Chriſt | 


felt this human aſtoniſhment, yet he could 


look throu gh that gloom of horror which 
ſurrounded him; and, beyond it, ſee the glory 
of God, and the ſalvation of man, accruing 
from his death: the ſight of which ſupported 
| his ſpirits; and his divine purpoſes en = 
eld his human feelings. + | 
_ His mind was full of theſe eng when, 
he * 35 Except a corn ma wheat fall inta 
the 
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* the ground and die, it abideth alone; ba. 
« if it die, it bringeth forth much 1 — 
Mark the ſimilitude ! As if it was not humi- 
lity ſufficient, that the Son of God conde- : 
ſcended to take human nature upon him, he 
condeſcends ſtill lower, and e him- ; The 
ſelf to a grain of corn. | 
Indeed the whole courſe of 1 life, WI „ 
his manger to his croſs, well ſuits the ſimi- 8 4 
litude. Nothing could be more humble. If 
we conſider his mere human condition, no- 5 
thing could be leſs reſpectable: — born in a 
ſtable, brought up with a carpenter, and, when 
grown up, aſſociating with fiſhermen ; Wander- 
ing from place to place, and, as he himſelf. 
declares, not having where to lay his head.“ 
There was nothing in this ſufficient to raiſe . 
any notice of him, much leſs to gain hniim 
any reſpect; nay, ſo far was his mere human 
condition from raiſing him any reputation, 
that it ſerved to depreſs even that which aroſe 
from the Divine power belonging to him.— 
Poverty at home, pinches reputation abroad: . 
Af our Saviour found it fo, who will be 5 
angry that he does not find it otherwiſe ? _ 
Such was his poverty, ſo little did his 
| human condition afford, that we find him 
Otten obliged to have receurſe to his Divine 


power 


% 
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power for his own ſubſiſtence, and the ſub. 
ſiſtence of thoſe about him; and he wrought 
miracles to come at his at and to pay his 
tribute. And fo low was his eſtimation, in 
._ conſequence of his poverty, that the Jews re- 
- jected his preaching with this taunt—*< Is 
«* not this the carpenter's ſon?” And for his 
pretenſions to be the Meſſiah rather than 
admit one of his mean appearance, they ſet 


themſelves againſt prophecies, which they 


held to be divine; and, rather than own his 
works to be the works of God, aſcribed them 
tothe 7 

80 low was the "Re Dos 8 of Chriſt 
ſo low did he lay the foundation, of that 
church he was building upon earth, which 
was to reach up to heaven, and to ſtand for 
ever! a building, which, as it aroſe from 
ſuch apparently mean beginnings, and is 
| growing to ſuch heighth and extent, diſco- 
vers its builder to be God, as it carries in it 
tte evident marks of that workmanſhip, 
which made all things out of nothing. 
he church he intended to build, the fal. = 

i pe” he was come to procure, was to be 

: nan wp.996 bjood 5-560, the humility of his 
life was a natural ſtep to the death he was ap- 
3 eee 
g | 929 2885 | 
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Was, his diſciples, who were the Conte, 
companions of his humility, expected not his 
death, which, notwithſtanding the many no- 
tices he gave them of it, was as n ow 
them as it was melancholy. 

His diſciples, when 0 ths their ae 
thoughtful, fixed, and troubled, and heard 
him delivering himſelf” in gloomy prefages of 
ſufferings and of death, were naturally filled 
with fears, and diſpoſed to ſympathize with” 
him: they obſerved, and; by obſerving, / 
caught his melancholy; and attended Him, in 
his own dreſs of mind, to the amazing, trou- 
blous ſcene, which he already ſaw before bim, 
and iche Was now frog to Be opened to 
their view. 5 | 1 1 e 

But e we muſt remove N from 
our preſent ſituation, at this diſtance of time, 
and place ourſelves along with the diſciples © 
around our Saviour, 1 in order to view this ſcene | 
as they did. For, we are-t6'remember; they 
then ſaw no more than tlie ſowing of this 
grain of wheat; but we know its growth and 
fruitfulneſs; we therefore are . ro : 
ſentiments; in reflecting « upon this ey 
which could not occur 17 8 minds EY 
viewing it before them „on the other 


e N felt emorion i in cer breaſts” og” Ss 
X | | | this 
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this occaſion, which. we do not feel, but 
Which we may well imagine 
They loved and followed him as hat ma | 
ter and teacher; but knew him not yet as 
their Redeemer : or, if they hoped, that it 
ce was he who ſhould redeem Iſrael, they 
thought only of a temporal redemption, and 
never ſuſpected. that he ſhould redeem them 
by his death; much leſs did they ſuſpe&, that 
by his death he was to work che W abe re- 
demption of mankind. |. 155 
The thoughts of theſe honeſt alla com * 
nions of our Saviour, on this melancholy occa- 
ſion, aroſe from the relation he bare to them, as 
being their maſter, and from a faith, that he 
was come from God, and that he was the 
Chriſt. Their love for him as their e, 


räaiſed all the tender paſſions in their breaſts; 
E and their faith in him, as the Chriſt, without 


| abating thoſe paſſions, filled them with aſto- 
niſhment. And thus the ſcene, which we re- 
flect upon with gratitude, they ſaw with 

| grief; and, what is matter of comfort and 

2 admiration to us, to them. was. matter of the; 
greateſt anguiſh, fear, and conſternation. . ' | 
= It muſt be ſo for they could not but food. 
anguiſh, when their maſter, Ip nt e, loves! - ; 
* * buſineſs, they. en 


EY TY 
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to ** go about doing good, ” was thus cruelly 
treated. Compaſſion for him, reſentment a- 
gainſt his enemies, were natural emotions of 
the heart; which, on this occaſion, they muſt 
feel, as they were men; much more as they 
were honeſt men; moſt of all, as they were 
his friends. And this compaſſion and reſent- 
ment, which they naturally felt, would as na- 
: turally grow up into anguiſh, when they re- 
| lected, that thoſe were his perſecutors, who 
only had the power to protect him, and that 
themſelves were nothing able to reſtrain them. 
For, what could theſe poor fiſhermen do, 
| with their honeſt and affectionate hearts only, 
againſt the rude hands and'cruel hearts of the 
grandees of Jeruſalem ?. men advanced to the 
| tation of nobility, dignity, and power; a ſta- 
tion, Where, if thoſe who are placed in it, 
do not feel themſelves like men, thoſe who . 
are beneath them are ſure to feel them worle 
than brutes, and as ſure to eſteem them ſo. 5 
With this reſentment againſt the rulers, the 
diſciples likewiſe felt a fear for themſelyes; . 
and their own thoughts now ſuggeſted, "what £ 
their maſter before had told them that, if. * 
he fared ill, they muſt not expect to fare bet- 
ter. Theſe companions of Jeſus, though _ 
iy were een Aon, diſciples, » fall . 
. | 1 were 


were men; RA as ; the honor of the melan- 
choly ſcene advanced upon them, their cou- 
rage was too weak to ſtand it—* they for- 
* ſook him and fled.” On which we may 
- obſerve, that they were but a very inconſi- 
derable number; and, as human prudence 
withheld them from attempting an impracti- 
cable work, ſo Divine wiſdom did not think 
fit to qualify them for an improper one: Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, afterwards, was eminently ad- 
miniſtered in ſupplying them with courage 
a gæainſt the greateſt difficulties, when the Goſ- 
pet of their maſter was to be promoted; but 
| here it was withheld, where his ſufferings and 
death were not to be prevented. And their 
fear, however chargeable upon chem as a 
5 wellneſs, was not only natural, but ſeems 
- providentially defi igned the ill uſage their be- - 
loved ' maſter met with in the high-prieſt's 
hall,” had been too much for them, and Pro- 
vidence kindly. permitted their fears to draw 
them from the light of it. Peter, indeed, 
5 ha” tlie courage to attempt it, but not to 
RE conduct, however; ſeryed to 
ſupph a fine leſſon againſt confidence; and 
| the fineſt picture of Divine tenderneſs and hu- 
man remorſe, when, upon the crowing of. 
the cock, * — a look u 5 Peter —wfich 
| Peter 


1 * 
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| Reber not only ſaw, but deter and inumediately | N 
went out, and wept bitterly.” 5 
II the preparatory ſteps, in hin difinal trand ET 
| adi filled the diſciples with fear, what 4 
muſt they think of its conluſion? With the 1 
notions. and expectations they had about them, 
what could they think ! They ſaw a man 
condemned to death, who was ſo far from 
having done any thing worthy of death, that 
his whole: behaviour. had been a continued | 
cburſe of innocence and goodneſs; Pe © 
ſuch a man ſuffering death, with all the ig- | 
nominy belonging to the worſt of malefactors, 
ho had been ſo: great a benefactor, Who had 
wrought ſo many:miracles for the relief of the 
people, muſt be matter of conſternation 5 
how or why all this ſhould be, was a queſtion | 
they could not yet anſwer, notwithſtanding. = 
their maſter's intimations about it: and great- 
er ſtill muſt be their conſternation, when they 
ſay the Chriſt, whom they expected to be 
immortal hanging breathleſs on the crcoſs. 
From whence, when they had taken him 
down, and were earryingi him to his grave, 
bo natural, but at the ſame; time how per- 
plexing; Was the reflection, which: muſt then 
_ ariſe in their minds that he, Who had ſhewa 
5 ; many; 3Ranees: LO his Divine e for 
e III. 5 9 8 „ 
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the relicf of 1 ſhould /be deſtitute of all 
power for his own defence!—that he, who had 

ſaved others from dying—had called back 
others to life, who were already dead—and 
who had raiſed Lazarus even from the grave 

— that he n de es N to ne — 
himſelf! 

With theſe —— 3 2 add- | 
ed to-their grief for the loſs of him they loved, 
filled up the meaſure of their anguiſh, they 
laid this precious grain of wheat in the earth; 
yet not with the huſbandman's confidence of 
| ſeeing it ſpring an gun, and bring: forth 
fruit; but, burying their maſter and their 
hopes together, they turned from the fe- 

eue and ee e to * 
homes. „ 

Wich 6 el thoughts they | 
cn from the ſepulchre, after paying this 
laſt duty to their maſter, we may turn from the 
contemplation of it with reflections of com- 
fort; fince in that ſepulchre was buried the 
anger of God, and condemnation of man. 
The death of Chriſt, on behalf of ſinful 
man, ſatisfied' the Divine juſtice, and has left 


vine mercy; by re- 


the way open to the Divi: 

pentance, and a love of him who thus Sra- | 

F in our 
3 41 duty 


— 
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duty and our way to eternal happineſs. With= 


out Chriſt's interpoſition on our behalf, we 


wanted power to ſave ourſelves; but after | 

what he hath done, if we are loſt, it will be 

for want of our own care. So much hath 
been done—ſo much love for us hath the Fa- 


ther ſhewn in - ſending his Son, and the Son 


in condeſcending to come down, for our ſal- 


vation, that we ſhall never be able to look 
up for ſhame, if it ſhall appear that we have 
loved ourſelves leſs than God and his Son hath 
loved us; ſtill worſe, if 
our hired to their love ; And have ungrate- 
fully repaid their care with our neglect, if not 


with our contempt. But, if we love ourſelves, : 
if we feel any deſire for happineſs, or any in- 
clination to follow the means which lead to 
it, let us remember, that Chriſt, by his death, 
hath opened our way; hath removed that 
condemnation which obſtructed \our paſſage; 
and invites us to ſet forward. Repentance is 
a natural work, if we but ſeriouſly aſk our- 
ſelves what we are; love of Chriſt is unavoid- _ 
able, if we as ſeriouſly reflect on what he hath _ 
done for us; — his commandments are . 


1 85 ang his reward i is certain. 
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brursia ne iv. 26. 


Be . angry, ale fn net. 


7E are not to Tiguan that the "nga 
here enjoins, or even recommends, 
anger. The ſentence, indeed, ſeems to con- 
ſift of two parts; the one mandatory, Be 
„ angry; the other prohibitory, Sin not? 


but they are both reſolvable into this one 5 


pulwain prohibitory: advice When you are Angry, | 
take care you do not fin. _ 


It muſt needs be, that provocations fall THER 


our way. They may be neceſfary in the hu- 
man ſyſtem, to ſet our virtue at work; as a2 
due fermentation is neceſſary, for the pro- 


motion of the natural ſyſtem. But, without 1 5 
nicely enquiring into this point, or examin= _ 


ing how far, and on what occaſions, anger 


. _ allowable, this. is clear, that on no 
"VS 3 1 occaſion. : 


8:4 < 


* 
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occaſion we e ſhould ſuffer the 1 of 
others to deſtroy our own duty. The Apoſtle 
enters not into the Fahſes of anger; but 
points at the conſequences of it, and adviſes 
that moderation of temper, with which we 
ſhould govern every emotion of it, under any 
provocation we may. meet. with, leſt, however | 
Juſtifiable it may be in its cauſe, it prove ſinful 
and miſchievous i in. its conſequences. | 

In the government of this, as in the go- 
vernment of all the paſſions, recourſe muſt 
be had to reaſon and religion. Such, in- 
deed, as are naturally cool and moderate” in 
their temper, have eaſier work to do in con- 
fining their anger within due bounds ; but 
thoſe who are otherwiſe, have not harder 5 


: work than they are able to do, if they will c 


take reaſon and religion to their aid, and, in- 
ſtead of indulging their anger, becauſe they. 
feel it natural, will endeavour to reſtrain 2 
becauſe: it may prove Wa 2-5: 7H; 
The firſt ſtep towards reſtraining anger; is 
'to ſtop the ſource Hom * this ſort of 
_ temper. flows. . 8115 ö 
Men are apt to hed. nn: , 
as the ſource from whence. flows their warmth 
of temper. and immoderate anger; ſo they do 


ber 00 vices belonging to human nature: 


* 7 1 ; 
212590 „F bo, 
* 8 5 1 | : 5 5 


- Sem. . , | 2086 
but, however maten conſtitution may heighten 
this malady, the true ſource of it, perhaps, 
lies deeper ſtill, and ſprings more from Ty | 
moral than the natural conſtitution. | 
Immoderate anger ſeems to Geddes PIR : 
_ pride, as moderation of temper does from hu- 
mility. Without going into a philoſophic 
enquiry upon this point, look among man- 
kind, and ſee, if proud men are not generally 
5 paſſionate, and humble men not ſo eaſily, or 
ſo far, provoked. It is true, we often ſee 


' thoſe perſons very paſſionate and warm, in 


whom we diſcover nothing to be proud of; 
but it is not what we difcover, but what 


they feel, which feeds their pride; — they _ 


may be proud of their own fancy. The ob- 


jects of pride are innumerable and unaccount- 


able; fo that, though many different cauſes 
may operate to occaſion anger, yet, when we 
ſce a man in a violent paſſion, could we exa- 
mine his heart, it is a great chance but we 
| ſhould find, that he feels his pride touched 
in ſome point or other. Nor does it deſtroy 


: this obſervation, that we ſee men paſſionate 
on matters that do not concern themſelves ;. 


their qualifications, though not their intereſt, 


may be concerned; and a mere oppoſition: 9s 
* opiniba,” as it arraigns their judgment, is too 98 5 1 


8 8 , | Oy, 


* 4 


. 


cathy ſufficient to 7 up hi OR of 7 


anger; nor is there a ſurer mark af pride, or 


foundation for immoderate anger, than to be 


forward to Eine, eee and 8 


: to bear it. 


ts 8 we e eſſectually nan 


h once againſt this paſſion, we ſhould ſearch 
impartially, if we have no pride lurking 'in 


our hearts. Nor ſhould we haſtily conclude 


we have nothing to do with pride, becauſe 
our condition is not high or ſplendid. Pride 


does not confine itſelf to ſplendor ; but neſtles 
with low conditions. Nor ſhould we think 


durſelves ſafe from it becauſe our conduct hath 
nothing mainly reproachable in it, and that we 


behave with propriety towards others ; for the 1 


very reflection on our own good conduct will 

not only ſatisfy the conſcience, which it ſhould 

do, but, without great care, may nouriſh 
pride, which it ſhould not do. It may increaſe 


our good opinion of ourſelves, which once 
eſtabliſhed, no matter on what, in proportion 
leads us to undervalue others, and conſequent- 


Iy to ber exit. * whatever comes. 


Ear | So in this ach foe pride in our 
hearts, we ſhould not confine our enquiry to 
e great * of r conduct or See 


2 * 
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among the virtues and vices, which may diſ- 
tinguiſh us as good or bad men; we ſhould 
look: among the. foibles, the humours, the 
oddities, of our hearts, and ſee whether pride 
may not be buſy there. Pride, we know, 
is deſcended from the devil; and, as he once 

entered into a herd of ſwine, rather than he 

would be idle, ſo his offspring, pride, ſcruples 
0 not to enter into our maggots and humours; 
where it often makes men more aſſuming, 
and more impatient. in matters of no worth, 


than in matters of the greateſt importance. 


Wherever we find it, we muſt turn it out, 
and keep it out; and, in proportion as we ad- 
vance in the habit of humility, we ſhall ad- 
vance in the government of our anger. A 
modeſt opinion of ourſelves is ever attended 
with a reſpectful opinion of others; and, 


both together, produce that moderation of 7 


temper in our conduct, on which alone we 

can promote the eſteem . CON or our 
own fatisfaftion. = 

I! I fay our own: ebe et as he kak 
| Gowns whilſt they are regulated by reaſon,” - 

| ſerve well to the purpoſes of human nature, 
ſo, as ſoon as they get beyond that regula- 


tion, they counteract the purpoſes they were 


5 e for.” Thus wrt in a reaſonable 5 
i 5 8 : 


— . 


4 * 
n 
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degree, may ſerve to maintain us in the duty 
of our ſtation; but, unreaſonably indulged, 


expoſes us to numberleſs mortifications. This 
_ remark is ſtrongly illuſtrated in the paſſionate | 


man, whole anger is ſuggeſted by pride, —In- 


to what mortifications does it betray him !— 


= : when he cooly reflects on the trifling occaſion 


of t—when he confiders the reaſon of the 
. forbearance he has met with, which is no 


5 0 ether than compaſſion for his weakneſs—and, 


when he is rendering the ſubmiſſion and re- 
dompenſe, which, xm His e has 
* him to make! 
If we conſult reaſon and religion; in the g- . 
veramient of our anger, we ſhall ind, 


| Se . That i it never ſhould appear u pon trifes. 
- 2. That, on other occaſions, it N be 

fs Hort. : | 
| 3. And that, when thort, it e ſhould he 4. 


cent. 


15 The word riß be FE is an 1 
minate word; and, when we blame any one 
for being angry upon. a a trifle, we are com- 
monly told it may be a trifle in your judg- 
ment; but it is matter of importance in 
mine. But there is a certain meaſure for 
the real worth of. Ang: . men may 
. e 
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differ in diſcovering g or applying it; and, if. 

3 weak minds have ſet a higher value upon any 
thing than it really has, they may truly ſay, 
Indeed, it is matter of importance to them; 
but it is their own folly and weak judgment 
that has made it ſo, Their feeling that as aa 
watter of importance, which has really er 5 8 : 

is the very fault they are charged with; an - 
therefore, cannot be alledged in Juen 1 
of itſelf, And, though ſome things are'of &. 
different eſtimation with perſons of different 
conditions, ſituation, and taſte, yet there are 

many things, which all men judge and allow 

to be trifles, except thoſe who' are fooliſh 
enough to be angry about them; whoſe ase 5 
ment, therefore, in this caſe, is not to be 1 E 
regarded, as being not only partial but ſingu- 
lar. There is nothing ſo common, as for men 1 
to miitake their own ſenſe of things for the 4 
common ſenſe of mankind—which are often- 
times the moſt contrary things in the world; 
and we muſt, if we would be wiſe, ſubmit 
ſometimes to feel ourſelves fools ; and, When 5 
we find our own judgment oppoſed by the 1 
general judgment around us, and our matter i 


of the utmiſt importance to be treated as the 

utmeſt trifle, it is no great modeſty to ſuppoſe 

we N be e but it is great folly to 
DT. La " Sl 


= -- 02 tags Serm. 112. 
| maintain We contrlby, and eu to main- | 
tain it with anger. 

To be fretful and paſſichate upon bißes, 

: Tarn, indeed, more weakneſs: than wicked 

neſs: very good men are ſometimes ſo; but 
not very wiſe ones ; — for nothing is more op- 
Polite to that greatneſs and conſtancy of 
mind, which diſtinguiſhes a wiſe man, than 
10 98 diſcompoſed. by trifles; for, where the 
mind is engaged on greater objects, as the 
mind of the wiſe man is, ſmaller objects paſs 
unregarded; and the reaſon why ſome are 
diſcompoſed by trifles is, becauſe their heart 
and attention is ſet upon trifles, as being 
either unable or careleſs to think any higher. 
On which account, we ſhould be exceeding 
jealous of diſcovering this weakneſs in us, 
when it carries ſuch. reproach with it 5 58 80 
cially as we are Chriſtians ; who not 'only 
are able, but whoſe duty calls e ei - 
their hearts and attention on thi 


| ngs of much | 

higher, importance than the trifles which ſo 

much employ and diſcompoſe their thoughts. 

+ Attention, indeed, to the buſineſs and, com- 

mon duties of life, will help much to rectify. 

this diſorder, ase Wwe. obſerve none to. be tows 
touchy than thoſe who have leaſt to do. But 

would men ebe MA religious duty as 

8 11 1 5 OT. 
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| of theis. religious, duty, CATE ee ee ats 
: to the. internal a8 well AS, .the. external Work 


1 3 they wo allt feel 8 « ; 
the reach of ſuch diſcompoſures of temper; 


for which, though they meet With excuſe. | 
7 from other: 8, they will hardly meet. Win. their 


it ſets us - uld they, ſeriouſly. and habitu- 


ally think of heavenly things, and, order their 8 WE 


hearts to the acquiſition of real and true hap- 

pineſs, as they would, by this means, be qua- 
lified for keeping their temper in the great 
affairs of life, ſo they. would not be apt to loſe 


f it among the trifles and fooleries of it; Let 
thoſe, then, who are liable to ſuch weakneſs, 


remember, that to be angry about what is not 


worth a wiſe man's thought, news want f 


ſenſe; and, to be angry about hat a; Chriſo 

tian ought to;deſpiſe, ſhews Want of religion; 
as it ſhews, that their attention, inſtead of ha- 
ing fixed, where religion direcis, on heavenly 
things, is fixed, not only on earthly things, 


but on the ſillieſt of earthly things. a erb 15 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that in quick and 


violent tempers, a ſudden provocation diſables : 
them from reaſoning, and gives them no lei- . 
ſure to conſult their religion; which accounts. 


for their e but does: not e it; 5 and 
. gn rg ol 8 4 


FREY? 112. ; 


is only a ſtrong re 
temper ſhould be conſtantly on their guard. 
They ſhould frequently reflect on this blemiſn 
in their conduct and, when no provocations 
are ſtirring, ſhould cooly habituate them 
ſelves” to make a right judgment of things, 
and conſider trifles as trifles; as' being ſcarce 
Worth à thought, but certainly not worth 
maintaining it at the loſs of their" temper. 
They ſhould frequently reflect on the objects 
religion ſets before them — its precepts, its 
belps, its rewards; and be more attentive to 
he ſerious and uſeful calls of bufinefs, than 
| Leary of vanity -that fruitful parent 
of trifles— _ weaken the mind; and fpoil 
the judgment. In ſhort, let them ãccuſtom 
a — to think on ſuch things as thoſe 
_ought to think of, who are endued with rea- 
bn and religion, and accountable for both; 
and then, when any fudden provocations Ale; 
| they" will have the aid of thoſe principles 
reach at hand, and will not Have it to e, 
when they Thoult have it to apply: by this 
- means; they will b e able to keep themſelves 
from being pu "paſſion about trifles, 
Which is by ads an eaſier work, than 


in e ale 


n 4 1 Palle W it is 
2 1 + | „ „ Ex 1 rb : 
oy Wy | ; | | | | 5 | . 


reaſon” why. perfons of tis - 


the more (attentive. any man is te the ba. 
Jeſs liable will he be . 
dur by triſfes ; which 


; Senn. 112. _ on e . 153 5 : | 


ein charg;othifinifs an religion are the beſt 
3 againſt the malady we are conſide 


ance; and, though it is not within evi 


Condition or abilities to be engaged in matters 5 . 
= of Ba paring e 10 nw Me a” yet e 


to be engaged in t Silpilh to che next; 
the objects of wh 


jects of chis world appear as' tries 


in truth, every ſtation in life has its aß 5 


neſs and an importance belonging to it; and 


ſineſs of his ſtation, t 
to be put out of hun 
certainly is a diſeaſe more incident to weak 
and arne minds, chan it is to ſtteng and 


The beſt guard againſt being diſcompoſed: by 
trifles, is to be engaged | in matters of import 


ch, when viewed with are.. ; 7 i 
ligious eye, will-make the molt important ob. 


»” ' 
ww nad od ? 
8 8 
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This wee! day ko verit by looking at ke 0 

| PET ſtages of man's life; where we obſerve a 5 
2 children and old people moſt apt to be angry — 
Ho - ; the former being not pet gal- OY 


; fied it che buſineſs of life, the latter being 


obliged to reſign it; whilſt, in ehe middle and | 


Ale =_—_ _ when men have oatier on - 44 
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fallen into che weakneſs of old- age, as their 
faculties are ſtronger and more employed, their 
temper- is ſtronger and more ſteady, and not 
ſo apt to be puſhed awry by every trifle that 
blows acroſs them.Not that this obſerva- 
tion- is uniformly and univerſally. true; but, 
like other obſervations on human life, it ad- 


mits of exception and variety, according to 


the various faculties and tempers of men. 
Some men are always children; and ſome, 
bodily decay excepted, are never old. Some 
are always touchy and peeviſh, with or with - 
out buſineſs; whilſt others ſit down, in the 
evening and repoſe of life, with the ſame 
cheaxfal even temper with which they en- 


joyed the vigour, and ſuſtained the buſineſs of 


it. And ſuch are to be admired.— they ſhew- 
a ſtrength of ſoul, that is unconcerned i in the 
decay of its tenement, which it is willing and 
- prepared to quit; whilſt weaker ſouls. droop 
with the falling body. and adi N m 
49:habucies-i in its nias ag 4h . 
Vet is the obſervation in 1 1 that 
| n and old- age are moſt liable to be 
diſcompoſed by little incidents. The two ex- 5 
tremities of, human life, like the two extremi- 
ties of a balance, are moved hy a; trifle, whilſt 
5 the center is ls an, e And 1 will 


1635: } 5 ventur — 8 


8 
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venture to leave it as 2 hint, which may os 


weight with ſome, that a touchy temper is 


always a diſparagement, as it makes thoſe ” 


who have it appear either younger or older, 


than perhaps they would care to be thought, : 
as it ſhews, either that they have not yet 


” outgrown their firſt childhood, or that Ry 
are haſtening apace to their ſecond. 


The remaining topics on anger ; namely, 
that it ſhould be /bor7, and that it ſhould be 


decent, I beg leave to defer to che next t op⸗ | 
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The ame Subject continued, 


Wings So 


Benpsians Iv, 26. 


Be ye angry and 15 vf; ; bt not ; the for g % 
down e, ane” wrath. - 


E * 


0's my laſt Aiſcourſe I ablerval, FOR: in ales 
- government of our anger, we muſt have 
8 to Reaſon and Religion; which, if 
we attend to them, will tell us—that our 
anger ſhould never appear upon triſles— that, 


on other occafions, it ſhould be hort—and : 


that, on all occafions, it ſhould be decent. 

- The firſt of theſe topics has been conſi- 
dered; where 1 obſerved, that to be angry 
5 upon trifles, ſhews both want of ſenſe and, 
want of religion — that it is a diſcaſe moſt 
incident to weak and diſengaged minds and 
that the beſt remedy againſt it is, a conſtant 


85 attention to the buſineſs that is ſet. us in this 


468 5 On Sign: A 5 Seim. 113. 
life, and, ef pecially, to chat which belongs. 


to the next. _ 
2. But willes' are not the only e es of 


anger; nor are they only weak and little 


minds that are ſubject to it. There are in 


life occaſions of anger, of ſuch nature, and 


ſuch force, as will ſhake even ſtrong and great 
minds. They are ſo many, and ſo well 
known, that I need not, in truth I cannot, 
recount them. In the government of our 
anger, when it ariſes on ſuch occaſions, rea- 


ſon adviſes, and religion commands, that it 
ſhould be Hort. This the Apoſtle expreſsly 
points at in the latter words of my text 
Let not the ſun go down upon your 


15 wrath.” Haſty anger may be the effect 
of a mak, mind; but long anger ſeems 
to proceed from a bad one; and the ſame 
pride which hurries men into anger without 


reaſon, may carry them in it beyond duty, 


even where it is reaſonable : on which occa- 
ſions there are always pretences ready to juſti- 


f reſentment; which, however, if examined, 
are generally found to ariſe, either from ſome- 


thing as bad as anger, if not worſe, or from 


ſomething. not good enough to Juſtify it. 


The cnormity of the, offence is the grand 


gle on which Te e ſtand to juſtify 
n ͤ al = ; unrelenting 


. 


* 
G 
a 
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unrelen ng anger; and, thou gh this enor- 
mity ſhould: have a fair judgment, yet it is 
ſeldom obtained. Every man claims to be 
Judge of the offence he has received; and yet 
he is the leaſt qualified to be ſo: for, as he 
ſeeks to juſtify his own reſentment by the 
enormity of the offence, he will ſtrain every 
circumſtance to ſet it forth, and be unwilling 
to look at any thing that may diminiſh it; 
becauſe whatever diminiſhes the offence re- 
proaches his reſentment. But admit the of- 

fence in the higheſt degree of provocation; 
ſurely, an unforgiving temper is more offen- 
five to God, than any provocation we can 
meet with from another is to ourſelves; and 
Chriſt has laid that ſtreſs upon the oppolite 
duty, that, in the prayer he hath given us, 
he has made our forgiveneſs of others the 
condition, on which we are to aſk and expect 


our own forgiveneſs from God; nor is there 


any duty more ſtrongly. inculcated in his 
Goſpel, or recommended by his own example, 
than the duty of forgiveneſs. This duty 
in the Goſpel is carried fo high, that it is 
with difficulty men attain to the practice of T. 
it; not that the Goſpel enjoins. any thing 
more than what reaſon itſelf recommends; 
for Chriſt, when he ſets us this daty, does not 
Place it on his own mere e aha 3 


* 
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it; but on the natural reaſonableneſs of the 
du ty, on the natural obligation we are under 
of imitating God; whoſe bleſſings fall on the 
bad, as well as the good; whoſe kindneſs to 
the ungrateful plainly ſhews, that ingratitude 
is not, in itſelf, a reaſon for withholding 
_ Kindneſs; and whoſe readineſs in forgiving | 
us, gives him a right to demand, that we 
ſhould be ready to forgive each other. The 
1 Apoſtle St. Paul ſets this duty on the natural 5 
utility attending it; as it is a means of foft- 
ening and ſubduing our enemy. Theſe rea- 
ſons are much heightened by the interpoſition 
of Chriſt's example, and command, and in 
paſſing through the Goſpel; for, if we are 
to practiſe this duty in imitation of God, 
much more are we to follow it in imitation 
of Chriſt; if the bleſſings of natural Provi- 
dence call us to it, much more will the bleſ- 
ſing of our redemption ; and, if love and 
kindneſs ſhewn to an enemy will mollify 
the heart of a man, it will ſurely not find 
harder Work in N the gin Kee = 
Chriſtian, 
W 5 tente . Golpel carries be 
duty of forgiveneſs fo high, that it com- 
mands us te love our enemies, and repay in- 
Juries with kindneſs, it is a heighth not ſo 
much above the reaſon, as it is above the 


oy 1 . B 
_ 
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- practice, of mankind; and the cauſe of their 
defect in practice is, becauſe ſelf- love, eſpe- 


5 cially when heightened by pride and other 


wiſchief, than th 


human paſſions, is more predominant in Us, 
than a love for others; which we /ee, indeed, 
to be reaſonable ; but men will ever act by 
What they feel, ſooner than by what they ſee; 
and will always find it difficult to ſet afide 
what they feel to be - natural, to follow 
hat is reaſonable. - Yet, to balance the dif- 
fieulty of this duty, the Goſpel hath ſet be- 
fore us two the ſtrongeſt motives for the ob- 
ſervance of it, that can be propoſed to ra- 
tional creatures the reward of God's favour, 
and happineſs, for the performance of it; and 
the refuſal of our own forgiveneſs, if we ne- 
8 it: ſo that, when men harbour long 
reſentments in their breaſts, and feed their 
1 d with anger, they little regard their 
Chtiſtian profeſſion and hopes; and as little 
do they conſult their own aeg, when they 
thus“ give place to the devil; that is, make 
room for him in their hearts, by furniſhing 


them ſo fitly for his reception; who will enter, 


not only readily, but largely attended, with ſe- 
ven other ſpirits, who will make the ſtate of 
ſuch men much worſe, and do them greater 
can ene on thoſe oy 


'S: ot 
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are angry with. For, ſuch brooding on an- 
ger, as it deſtroys the tranquillity. of the 
mind, ſo it ſpoils its judgment, and ſends. it . 
after falſe objects. Thoſe of virtue and re- 
ligion diſappear, which are our only guides 
through life; and we are in conſtant dan- 
ger, as well as conſtant uneaſineſs. So that, 
Whatever juſt reaſons others may give for | 
our anger, we ſhould not harbour long reſent- 
ment for our own ſakes : eſpecially when we 
conſider, that, whilſt we are whetting our re- 
ſentment againſt them, we are ſharpening a 
ſevere ſentence againſt , our own ſouls—Fo, or- 
give not, and be not forgiven wy Tore 
+ This conſideration ſhould. ſhorten our an- 
ger, and lead us to ſhew that forgiveneſs 
towards thoſe wha have offended us, which 
we all have occaſion to aſk. of God, whom 
we daily offend, and who has confined the 
grant of our forgiveneſs to theſe terms. And, 
conſidering the uncertainty” of life, that we 
may be ſummoned to our on account with 
God, whilſt our account with an offending 
brother yet lies open, it will be wiſe not to 
delay it. Nor ſhall, we make too much haſte 
in this matter, if we follow the very letter 
of the Apoſtle's advice, and let our anger ſet 
with the ne. 2 8 ſun which faw it riſe.— 


Hon 113. Bi IE LE 
We are cle but for a ſhort life; ind there. 
fore are not made for long anger. We have 


no right to lay out future time, even for te 


beſt purpoſes; and therefore are prievoully 
preſumptuous, when we lay it out for the 
worſt. Our only buſineſs is with the preſent 
time, which we cannot employ better, than 


4 in providing for our preſent quiet and future | 
happineſs; and how much it diſturbs out 


ſtudy after theſe to have the heart burning 
with anger, and the head at work for revenge, 


any cool man may gueſs, and every warm 


VVuoꝗůithin its neighbourhood. This is ſo ſhock- 


man feels; who is much cheated in the falſe 
and dangerous pleaſure which revenge affords - 


As he finds, whenever he ſuffers himſelf tod 
be led to the true and ſatisfactory e „ 


which ariſes from a reconciliatio 
3. Another ſtep, which reaſon and e : 

leads us, in the eee or Ty is—to 5 

have it decent. ES 


Anger i is very apt to Hines. men imo ws | Be 


perance of ſpeech. and of behaviour. This 


they call giving vent to their anger; — and, : 


when it throws forth horrid oaths, and groſs 
revilings, it is like the vent of a burning 


mountain, diſcharging its fiery contents to the © . 
' annoyance, if not deſtruction, of what lies 


We On e | Serm.114, 
ing an abe that nothing need . ſaid to 
expoſe it. We might well expect to meet 
with it no where but among the baſeſt of 
mankind; who are deſtitute both of religion 
and humanity, and it is great pity when we 
meet with it any where elſe—among. thoſe 
who profeſs both ;—who pay a coſtly facrifice 
indeed to anger, when they give up both the 
Chriſtian and the Gentleman in their indul- 
gence of it. If they tell us, they cannot help 
ſuch intemperance, it is not true; if they 
ſuppoſe it is polite, it deſtroys common ſenſe; 
as well may they ſuppoſe poiſon to be wholez 
ſome food, as that what deſtroys the cha- 
racer of a gentleman is an accompliſhment 
belonging to it, The general practice of it 
among thoſe who bear that title, does not 
make it ſo ; — for, if all who are called gen- 
tlemen, practiſed it, the concluſion would be, 
not that ſuch intemperance is. polite, but Fe 
there are no real gentlemen. _ 

But the intemperance of ſpeech and of bes 
3 into which anger hurries men, is not 
confined to theſe enormous groſſities. Se- 
vere reflections on the character of the offend= 
er, unjuitly or unneceſſarily urged, too often 
fpring- out of anger, and wound more deeply 
and extenſively than abuſive cs ; which 
11 hurts 
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hurts only him who utters it. Men are the 
more eaſily hurried into this ſort of intempe- 
rance, becauſe it ſometimes gratifies their wit 
as well as anger; two the moſt powerful in- 
centives. for making him uneaſy, who has 
made us ſo. But this is neither juſtice nor 
prudence, that the anger raiſed on a ſingle 
object ſhould extend its effects among as 
many as it can reach for its gratification. 
This, indeed, is too commonly the caſe ; for 
anger 1s like fire, makes the like havoc, and 
ſhould” with like diligence be reſtrained, as 
much as poſſible, to the object it begins with, 
and there, as ſoon as poſſible, extinguiſhed. 
But it is not juſtice, that a ſingle uneaſineſs 
received, ſhould be repaid with the increaſe 
and ſeverity of many: nor is it prudence; as 
buy this means the party firſt offended be- 
comes the greater tranſgreſſor, and the other 
party, who might have ſubmitted to an an- 
ger, which he felt to be reaſonable, thinks 
himſelf juſtified in employing his whole force 
againſt a bitter and indecent one; which, 
not content with giving juſt reproof, indulges 
_ itſelf in unjuſt, though ſmooth ſlander; a much 
worſe evil than paſſionate anger, the effect of 
which may be ſhort, and which, when left to 
ütſelf, often e but when it is fed with _ 
5 N 15 e ſlander ; DE | 
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flander and ill- nature, and proceeds, from the 
offence of a ſingle action, to ravage a whole 
character, no matter how delicately, its mjſ- 
chief is laſting and incurable, and the beha- 
viour not Chriſtian, but ſavage. It is thus 
mutual reſentments promote and ftrengthen 


each other, till, from an inconſiderable occa- 8 


fion of an inconſiderate paſſion, ſuch miſchiefs 
ariſe, as not only overwhelm the fooliſh com- 
batants themſelves, DOE N 1 5 780 N 
them. 

To conclude. e of reenve is | 
the ſovereign remedy of life, both for mind 
and body; when the ſpirits are active, but 
not reſtleſs; active to repel. inſult, but not 
reſtleſs to purſue miſchief: the duty. we owe 
_ onrſelves requires the one, the duty we owe 

our neighbour forbids the other; which we 

cannot violate without hurting ourſelves, if 
not in our external enjoyments (which, how- 
ever, is generally the caſe) at leaſt in the in- 
ternal enjoyments we feel from a mind at 
eaſe, and the regard we meet with from thoſe 
about us; — for. paſſionate men may make 
themſelves feared; but it is a moderate tem- 
per that procures eſteem. In this ſituation the 
ſpirits flow-even, and wear better, than when 
they are hurried between the two extremes of 
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| paſſion and remorſe. Men have more com- 
mand of their thoughts, and their thoughts 
have more command of them, when all is 


quiet within, and nothing threatens from 


without, than when all is tumult, and all is 
fear; in which ſituation men do not, they 
cannot, diſtinguiſh between Tight and wrong,: 
between friends and foes. Beſides this, a 
mind at eaſe has great effect in keeping the 
body ſo ;—-for, however different the natures 
of ſoul and body are, and however widely. 
they will be ſeparated, when one lies moul- 
dering in the duſt, and the other flies back 
to Him who gave it; yet, during their pre- 
| ſent connection, they mutually partake of 
each other's feelings; and the body fares the 
better or the worſe, for a quiet or a turbulent 
ſoul within, as our” houſes do, for a riotous 
or a ſober tenant. This tenement of ours, at 
beſt and with fair uſage, is not a durable one; it 
is not built, becauſe it is not de/zgned, for ages; 
but a paſſionate, turbulent ſoul, ſhortens its 
natural term in it—batters its walls—or ſets it 
on fire—and turns itſelf ts over its ruins, 1 8 
before the time. | 
But the great . of a 3 tem- 
per is, that, in leading us to that eaſe and 
: er which is the reſult of our ſocial 
e = 1 conduct. 5 
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conduct, it opens, through the ſame means, 
an introduction to the beſt diſcharge of our 
religious conduct; Which muſt be more or 
leſs interrupted as theſe are wanting. 

Wie cannot ſerve and love God as a; 

1 we do not love one another, and accom 
modate an as far as we reaſonably can, 
to each other. Where is there room for true 
devotion, or ſocial duty, in a heart burning 
with anger? or, What merit is there in that 
devotion, whether at church or in the cloſet, 
- when men only put aſide their reſentments at 
| kneeling down, and reſume them at riſing up? 
Chriſt fays—*< Firſt be reconciled to thy bro- 
ther, and then come and offer thy gift,” — 
This ſhews what ſtreſs Chriſt lays on forgive- 
neſs and moderation -of temper ; that God is 
teady even to ſuſpend the duty we owe to him, 
till we have firſt diſcharged that we owe to dur 
brother ; which is here made a neceſſary qua- 
Uification for a proper diſcharge of our devo- 
tion to God: Nor is there a more effectual 
qualification for the whole diſcharge of Chriſ- 
tian duty, than moderation of temper; which, 
as it keeps men cool under the offences they 
meet with from each other, ſets: them in a 
manner above this world; and the higher we 


| feel -ourſe]1 ves 3 above this world, the 


© 05 > — Ore 
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better proſpect we have of the next; and the 
more at liberty we are to attend the direction 
of religion in leading us to it. We readily 
fall into its work of preparing ourſelves for it, 
and, turning our attention from the offences 
which others give us, to our own offences 
againſt God, we find ourſelves ſo much en- 
gaged to recollect and remove the latter, that 
we have no leiſure, no thought, for remem- 
bering, much leſs for reſenting, the former, 
IIn this ſituation, we feel ſuch comfort in 
our communications with God, and the 
thoughts of his friendſhip, that we ſmile at 
the enmity of the world, and, though pleaſed, 
are not enamoured with its favours. —Thus 
paſſing, as ſmoothly as we can, through this 
troubleſome pilgrimage, and putting aſide the 
offences, which croſs our path, with a gentle 
hand, we follow the ſacred ſteps of religion 
to the manſions of bliſs ;—where our mild 
and patient Redeemer receives us as his own, 
and we are admitted to fit down with the 
Lamb of God in everlaſting 8 and * | 
3 95 1 
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a duty well worth our 


. notice wo: imitation — the duty of religious 


This Cab is not diſcharged by a mere ge- 

: oral reflection that we are finners ; which is 

but a momentary act of the il, and is ag 
ineffectual as it is tranſient. The moſt har- 
dened ſinners often feel this reflection forcin g 
upon them; and their hardneſs lies in 
this, that, though they feel themſelves forced 
to think thus far, they” will nat. > to think 
"I, ' farther. * „ ; EK EY 55 ; op: ie I 4 
Vor. . Th > 
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The work of religious reflection is a work 
of more time; and, at firſt view, has very 
much the appearance of a difficult, diſagree- 

able, and frightful wotk: for which teaſons 

we are very apt to decline undertaking it, or 

to Rulter in our execittion of it: but the 

more we feel ourſelves afraid of this work, 

the greater need is there for our ſetting about 
it; for it is with our ſpiritual, as with our 

worldly accounts, when men are afraid to 
look into them, it is a ſure ſign they are bad. 

This leads many into diſtreſs; and, I fear, 
too mat to the grave, without a furtable pre- 
paration for it; for in this, as well as in 

other important circumſtances, the children 
cM this world are, ne rg A wiſer 

L So cee eee hough k m 

accounts, yet v we ra more 3 this | 

fear, to ſave their temporal good, who yet 

. it at the. hazard of dit H 

N the difficulty: EY diſagremtienols of : 

_ this work ariſes from the neglect of it; we ſet 
about it late, and find it difficult and difagree- = 
able to look on days that ate paſſed; becauſe 
we have neglected to look at them as; they 
e en, woo N E 

"DEA 2 n 


carrent accounts clear find more- a Heulty in 
m— them at laſt. 347 0 CE el 
Tet, abet dtsg the apparent Keul 
ty or diſagreeableneſs of this work; reſolu- 
tion and perſeverance will thew us comfort 
and advantage ariſing from it. Thi Plaliniſt 
| thews-us the general ge defect ariſing from 
it J thought on my on 86 and e 5 
e feet unto thy ſtatutes.” 
I this duty leads to Send 00 l, 
ik have this ſtrongeſt reaſon to ſet 
about it; and when we find even the' holy 
Pſalmiſt declaring himſelf the better for it; 
good men will not think themſelves uncon- 
cerned in it; for, though they may not want | 
reformation, they may, however, want im 
ene which- is beſt procured by _ 
Ti DI is 3 0 FRY Drocured 


| the rags 9 refletion. Werbade 2 ge⸗ 
neral _ _ os n to ieee eee 
. a „„ ED 9 1 e oh N 3 
| ſelves to pod 0 is what we Py laid down 
to us in the firſt exhortation to the een 
munion.—I5 "Ga 10t- be þ in bett 
ob Ec | 
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words that we examine our lies and con- 
verſations by the rule of God's command 
ments; and -whereinſoever we ſhall perceive 
* ourſelves to have offended, either by will, 
| . word, or deed, there to bewail our own fin- 
* fulneſs, and to confeſs ourſelves to Almighty 
God, e full Fare _ A A mon _ | 
life. N 
In . on en 0 ado we are to 
10 at that rule, which Chriſt hath given us 
to walk by his precepts, his promiſes, his 
the Goſpel. —This is the rule, by which 
Chriſt will judge us; and therefore, it is the 
rule ha 3 we ſhould examine a Judge 
We ſhould not abs the fathion Fes 3 = 
ment of the world. the rule, by which we are 
to judge of our moral and religious conduct. 
The world excuſes many things, which 
a Chriſt s Goſpel condemns; and, whoever: 
carries his reflections upon himſelf no farther 
than to enquire, how far he meets with the 
approbation or reproach of men, is not only 
ſhort, but may be very wrong, in his reflecF- 


= 5 tions, and may be deceived to fit down: con- 


tented, not only without doing what he ought, 
9 but after doing wig he e 1 - ur 
© Jas . uf Tr | > 4 * 1 : ; N f Lo In 
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In the work of religious reflection, our bu- 
ſineſs with the world is not to conſider how 


we may be judged by it, but how we have 


uſed it. The world is not our judge; it is 


not ſo much as the rule of our duty; it is 
but the means through which we apply our- 


ſelves to what is the true rule of our duty 3 
and, by the right uſe of which, 'we may ap- 
prove ourſelves to him, who is ns true Jy 
of our conduct. * 41 55 

The world has no more ability, * it . 
1 to judge us; it can only judge us by 


appearances, and upon compariſon; and this 
makes ſo many of us ſtudy to ſave appear- 


ances, and to be content with the comparative 
merit of being better than ſome others about 


us; for it is natural to guide our conduct by 


the nature of the judgment we ſubmit to: 


from ſeeing the world judge by appearances, 
we quickly learn to live by appearances; and 


thoſe who are loth-to look beyond the judg- 
ment of the world, muſt be ſenſible how 


_ eafily they may impoſe upon it; which is 


the very reaſon they are ſo ready to be Ke 
| termined: by it. But it may not be— there 
is a higher judge, who will 'paſs a ſtricter 
OT on our behaviour, Who os not 


das man _ but“ mailt * heart; 
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© | On the Duty of 66 | 
who fa, approve. or condemn us, not ac- 
cording as we ate better or worſe than others, - 
but according as we have neglected or 3 
e Je hls Pr eee | | 
- In the work, therefore, of 8 Aller 7 
Aw: we muſt turn our attention from the 
judgment of the world, with which, in this 


matter, we have nothing to do, and look in- 


to our own conſciences ; the Judgment we 
meet with there, upon comparing our con- 
duct with our true rule of duty, may, be 
worth our attention, as it is a foretaſte of the 
judgment we ſhall meet with hereafter. If 
our bearts condemn us in this examination, 
it will be of no weight or comfort to us, 
that the world acquits us; which, in many 
caſes, is ready to exact leſs of us than our duty 
| PORN ts ow t is mo cafily 


Vet, in . 8 Ok con- 
| ſciences lics, perhaps, the worſt part of the 
difficulty. We are almoſt as ignorant of our- 
ſelves as the world may be ignorant of us. 
We are as ready to lower the demands of duty, 
as the world can be to indulge us in it; and 
we ate as buſy ta deceive aurſelyes, as s are : 
. todeperye the world about us, Theſe circum. - 
 Rances, then, in our cog jan: 18 for roo 
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very fect Mary Mfrs in the work of rel religious 
reflection they are diligence, and mipartrality, 
Wie are ignorant © 

conduct. Some faults, as they may make but 
ſmall impreſſion when they are committed, 
are not laid up to be remembered; others tay 
| longer, but eſcape at laſt; and ſome there 


many things in our paſt 


are, which the mind is induſtrious to turn __ 5 


out of its repoſitory yet all muſt be provided 1 
; for by: ferious repentance. . This, © therefore; 
alls in 4 ſurvey 8 ee con- 


ee few about Gais work; ven Bull tis 
wabanty in making a compleat review of all | 

huis offences before God, 

to ery out with the Pfalmiſt - Who enn 

e 

r me from my ſecret faults.” There will be 


even after the moſt diligent examination we 
ean make of ourſelves; which. is a reaſon, not : 
for diſccura K attempt for increaſ- 
ing our diligence in the work ; leſt to ths 
number of thoſe offences which we cafti 
recollect, we add the much worſe number of 1 
f , which we will not recollect; in bes 
Half 0 nch we cannot, with any propriety, : 
uſe the FITS: petition,” and aſk to be? 
e Bo] 1 5 9 


oft he offendeth? O deanſs hon 


on and petition, 1 


% 


- , 07 the | Duty of Serm. 114. 
cleanſed "Tl our ſecret. faults; which may 


well be meant of ſuch ' faults as we cannot 
find, but not of. fuck « as we will. not _ 
for. 

- The imperfeftion ot « our « facultics tl hide | 
many of our ſins from our view; yet, upon a 
diligent enquiry, we ſhall find ourſelves able to 
recollect more than we care to look at. We 


ſhall find ourſelves able to recollect our more 8 
eminent and grievous tranſgreſſions; theſe 


we are not ſo unable as we are unwilling. to 
recollect.— Yet why unwilling ? the horror 
we feel on this occaſion, if we rightly conſi- 
der, lies not ſo much in entering upon ſuch 
recollection, as in avoiding it; for there is no 
horrox i in recallecting our paſt. ſins, whilſt it 
is yet in our power, whether they ſhall hurt 
us or not; and this is in our power, ſo = 
as we haye opportunity of applying for par- 
don to the merey of Chriſt, with true repent· 


ance and full purpoſe of amendment; and, 


| ſurely, there is no horror in applying to the 


merey of Chriſt for that pardon, which be is 


both able and ready to beſtow, and which he 
has Promiſed to grant. Laſtly, where. i is the 


borror in forming full purpoſes. of a bane 


_ courſe, of life, after a ſincere rep 
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14. — Allen. 2 
Our ng thus provided for,” and a diligent | 
| e imperfect ſearch made into our paſt 
lives, we may venture to beg of God, that he 
would forgive us our negligences and igno- 
rances; ſuch failures in our duty as have not 
followed from a love or habit of ſin; but 
which the frailty of human nature bath: led 
us both to commit and to forget. Such fai- 
lures, though they have eſcaped our notice, 
yet deſerve our care; for, being real offences 
_ againſt Gad, they do not loſe their guilt, be- 
cauſe we loſe ſight of them, but muſt be pro- 
vided for as ſuch. And even in this part of our 
work, though we cannot do all, yet it is O . 
ing to our indolence that we do ſo little as we 
do; for I doubt it may with more truth be ſaid, 
that we hide our faults, than that we cannot 
find them. —However, we ſhould do what we 
can in this matter, and do it ſincerely ; which 
will not only help us to more diſcovery than 


we are aware of, but will give us a better title ; 


to God's mercy for ſuch as we cannot diſco- 


ver. After uſing our beſt ſtrength, God will 


erxcuſe our weakneſs; but to put our plea 
wholly upon the latter, without applying the 
former, is wrong and preſumptuous, To beg 


of God to cleanſe us from our ſecret faults, _ N 


will be of no e Wut our Ore gn. 
HO * 4 22 5 . N N ſtand 5 
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if not too much for the mercy of 
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: 1 duke, on my ways, 1 a; my fat. 
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offences, we ſhould uſe honeſty and i im- 
pert in judging of them. | 


F We are apt, not only to ſhorten ths num- : 
ber of our offences, by taking no notice of 


many, but alſo to mitigate the guilt of thoſe 


which remain, by taking too favourable a : | 


5 notice of them. We are very fond of ſet- 


ting down many of our offences under the = wo 


title of trivial ones. It is very true, our 


6 very careful how we accuſtom ourſelves to 


think any of them not worth our notice, 5 
we 'M the "VO * of. 1 + =, 


4 9 5 
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s are not all equal; but we ſhould be 7 
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492 oe the We Ds. 1198. 
this diftinQtion ; for we call ſome offences tri.” 
vial, not meaning that leſs care or leſs re- 
pentance is due for them, but that they 
deſerve none; which is manifeſtly wrong, - 
they are offences, and which draws this per- 
nicious effect after it that, by accuſtoming 
_ ourſelves to eſteem trivial offences as nothing, 
we learn to eſteem W ones as Tel TON. 
they are. , 

We ſhould always A "Re as Goa 
hath given us the faculty of judging our be- 
| i ſo he has given. us the rule by 
which we are to judge it; and that, whilſt 
he leaves us to judge ourſelves, he does not 
exclude his own judgment over us; but di- 
rects ours to be governed by it. The judg- 
ment we make of - ourſelves is not our final 
judgment; but i is ſubordinate to his judgment, 
which will be fo, and is no farther a ſafe 
: judgment, than as it agrees with that; and 
this is known by its agreement with that rule . 

of duty which he hath ſet us. 
Whenever, therefore, we are inclined”. o 
judge favourably of our offences, as we muſt 
be ſenſible that we are not the only judges of 
the matter, ſo we ſhould be ſuſpicious, whe- 
ther our own. judgment will agree with His, 
who i is wo us. This will * Os fad. 
ae e Ts 
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115. | Religinic Refledtion. © "how 


: "= to examine the judgment we aa Ne that 
rule of duty which is laid before us. Whats 
ever part of our conduct diſagrees with that, 


is an offence; and, as ſuch, muſt be prov 


dd for by true repentance: nor will it be of 1 
any amount to call it a trivial offence, if, by 

giving it ſuch title, we mean to excuſe ur- 
ſelves from repenting of it; for; though in 


other reſpects our offences greatly differ: from 


that 1 80 195 W eee! and am end 


— — gue 


our offences, without a 


each other, yet they all agree this re 


ment. v FL; 2 YE Ft 4 3 977 KIDS | 
3 But we are apt. beſides) judging” favo Os 


3 FEEL ke 8 e ith ou,ỹ 


reffections on our. — OR parts 


notion that we are frail, 


creatures. This is velpwt true; wilt can never! 
be admitted as, of itſelf, ee to crcuſe N 
and amendment. For, weak we we "ar 
we are capable: of doing what God expects 
from us; and, though it be true, that we 


dd of a conſtant dec abodicyte, aut ie | 


our nature 3 yet che e 0 N ne 
not there, but ſomewhere elſe namely, in 
that ag: -which God: 1 00 fer” for” _ 


— 


uty * ws 115. 


the Nan of Sh offences, throogh 1 
e e es 5 
Wich chk ogpatliticant be us, it is abs; 
ſurd to think, that the frailty of our nature 
e e eee pardon for our offences; 
for why then has God thought fit to ap- 
point another method or reaſon for pardoning 
them; and, having appointed another me- 
thod, What occaſion have we to lay hold on 
the frailty of our nature, as a plea for pardon, 
when we may, if we pleaſe, lay hold on a2 
much better of God's providing? Nay, ra- 
ther, what affront is it to the goodneſs of 
God, and how dangerous for ourſelves, wits 
God has appointed a remedy for our frailty, 
to expect, that our frailty itſelf, without you | 
e Hall ſufficiently plead for us 
WMe ſhould, therefore, „ 
depend upon that, as an excuſe. for our bad 
conduct, which is but the cauſe of it. The 
frailey-of our nature is a reaſon of complaint; | 
but no reaſon of juſtification: it is 'a very 
bad reaſon for being indifferent about paſt 
oftences;;. but a ver good one for being more | 
cautious in gur conduct for the future. . 
But there is ilk another ſtep; n 
W 3 apt to deceive I the 


. OE 


Serm. 115. Religious\ Reflettion. 
work of - rehgious reflection which: is; by 
Vain arguments of our own; about the n. 

ture and merit of ſuch actions as we ag 


deſirous to excuſe, becauſe: we are „ | 


give them Ap. Some part of dur -conauct,, 
a favourite part, lies open to exception, an PEP | 
upon comparing it with the expreſs directions FL 
of CREE: $ 1 it Fi ver to bos rng - 
preſently. Fee. ntl at 910 to e 
ſo . we reaſon about it as we eall it; that? 
is, we: ſearch ſor all the fallacies: our vit cam 


not care to lock at; it is natural to believe = 
calls for repentance and amendtnent. = Nut 
_ what is all this? Has Chriſt ſet a rule of du 
before us, and ſtrictly enjoined our obſervance 
of it, and, after all, are we obliged to obſerve: 


„to conceal: or diſguſe what! wWe da i, 


it only fo far as we judge to be reaſonable3— 


that is, in ſhort; only ſo far as we: feel agrte- 
able to us; for reaſon there can be noh in 


attempting to make that aHowable which 
Chriſt hath forbid. Men may; pervert then | 


ſelves, and puzzle oth 


, by ſuch vain; at- 


| — bs theo cl lies Ire = 
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honeſt Shady Chriſt's commands are 
plain things; facts in conduct are plain 


tkings; whether the facts agree or diſagree 
with the commands may be plainly ſeen ;z— 
f they diſagree, not all the ſubtle reafoning: 


in the world _ ever make them agree, or, 
5 60 or a ne non; wy | 


One thing ſhould never OE ade N 


yet, Pape is not often remembered, in 
2 Work of religious reflection; which is, 


not only where we have done 


—— ne where we have omitted doing 
well; to conſider the means of virtue we: 
have neglected, as well as the mean 
which we have applic 


of vice 


which, 


For we are placed here, eee : 


1 Sede againſt in, but alſo under a com- 
mand to purſue goodn 
before us the ſuitable means for ſuch a work, 
as his mercy both gives and prolongs the op- 


eſs; and God hath ſet 


8 5 ö z * 
4 5 2 * 


plied; and to take the good- 
neſs and forbearance of God into conſidera- 
tion, as well as our 'own ſinfulneſs and obſti- 
nacy. Theſe are circumſtances 
___ _ though they aggravate erde, maſt yet 
es be taken into it; to make it a true account. 


15 


See ng, i . Raten. 5 40 : 


"part of our account ; theſe are talents com- 
mitted to our troll, which muſt, be retur ned | 


imp rovecd. 


oubtleſs i it 3 the 5 8 e . 


that, i in proportion as he has been follow 
che wages of fin, he has waſted the talents 'of 


righteouſneſs committed to e ; - 
has not only deſpiſed the authority, wg. 
mefcy, of God. :—and, as this aggravates his z 


account, ſo it heightens the neceſſity of his 
repentance and reformation ; unleſs. we think 


it indifferent with how great an account Wm * 
| our hens ye ftand before eee i 


It is | farely right to diminiſh our account, = 
| beforg-we are called there; and, in propor :- 


tion as we find it g heavy one, to be the 


more ſpeedy and anxious for lightening | it, by fl 


a timely repentance and refarmation. 
Nor is it leſs ſuitable that we ſhould have 


| recourſe to this duty then, when we have - Rs: 


occaſion to look up for his afiſtance under 


any preſent {tate of difficulty and danger; it 

5 being as preſumptuous in ſinners, impenitente 
Ip ſue , to. aſk. and expect God's bleſſings, as 
= is, not to be afraid of his judgments, Ip 
our preſent. ſtate, . we have great reaſon to alk 
e Snezuies 4, and has 


- SiG A MONROE 0 againtt 
. N N 


# by 4 9 


1 5 „0 "the Dog „ Seite op. 


— el blalt "thoſe purpoſes, which, ſhould & 5 


they ripen to event, would prove a jud gment . 
upon us, too heavy for our heads, though 

not too heavy for our fins. © In proportion as 
we Want Divine aſſiſtance, we ſhould qualify | 
ourſelves for aſking it; and our qualification 2 
muſt be the ſame' which David had recourle to, 
when he ſought. the favour of God—we muſt 

„think 00-our ways, and turn our feet unto 
| de his ſtatu tes. — Whether we look around us, 8 
Wirbin our own wn breaſts, there is enough To 
think of; and we are gone ſo far aſtray from 

| God's ſtatütes, that, upon turning our feet 


towards them, Me, 1 take N 25 to, Te . 


ber them by | 
Ouf cabſe 18 good Add. ny we. cles ahi | 
es ſo, "we Wall ered find God lo. But 
Hhis'ts not fo be done by lamenting the general 
 wickedneſsof thetimes ;—alamentation, which 
Eve very one i is ready to join, without confidering - 
much "he himſelf con tributes towards | 
making them ſo. Lamentation has no effect; 
Not has repetitance + a ſufficient one, without ft = 
Formation; which muſt be brought about, not 


Dy reptoaching others; btbyeael one W 55 5 . 


Went "of himſelf. This, indeed, is 4 work, 
tlie compleat performance” of Which we ma yo. 


2 


not "_ from the rverſeneſs and 
a * 1 Ls ra of 


Oo b 116. aber Eten. 0 43 
df man; Hin ſach is the goodneſs and BY 
cf God; that the few who ſincerely turn them? - 
ſelves to him ſhall prevail, for averting thoſe | 

: judgments which, but for their ſakes; would 


fall on N yore who will not turn and 


157 1 N und in Ic, Pte 4 have Gaved EY 


dom. God, in the diſpenſation of his pro- 


vidence, often withholds his judgments on 
the wicked, from a regard to the good, Wo 


are mixed among them; and ſuffers the fares 
to continue, becauſe Hs will not root up the 

wheat with them; thus encouraging the good, 
whilſt, at the Lane time, he allows che 9 | 
| - opportunity for their repentanceQ. 


Notwithſtanding the general Wickednel, 


diſſipation, and inattention to religion, Which, 5 
it muſt be owned, do ſtrongly mark the pre- 
ſent times, yet there are many among us, 
who loye and fear God, and attend to his re- 
ligion, though there may be more who ne- 
glect, perhaps deſpiſe, be 
there are many among us, who) are buſy in 
| contriving, and would rejoice in ffecting, the 


oth : and, though 


ruin of their country; p who, with the malica 


ol diſguſted ambition, firſt bring war to our 
gates, and then treacherouſly obſtruct the ſuc-. 
of of it; > we NS 88 and enough of 


them, 
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